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RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Section I: Learsitatrve History or tHe Rerarm Coverace 
STIPULATIONS OF THE Farr LaBpor STanpARDS Act 


DETERMINANTS OF COVERAGE 


(1) Coverage of retail establishments under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is determined (a) by the definition of the commerce clause 
and (b) by specific exemptions written in the law. 

(2) A change in the clause from “industries engaged in commerce” 
to “industries affecting commerce” would broaden the coverage of 
the present act. There is no doubt as to the constitutionality of such 
a modification. 


HISTORY OF RETAIL-TRADE COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 


(1) Section 13 (a) (2) of the original act exempted “any employee 
engaged in any retail or service establishment the greater part of 
whose selling or servicing is in intrastate commerce.’’ For over 10 
years attempts have been made to modify this exemption in order 
“to distinguish between the huge enterprises, whose far-flung interests 
affect interstate commerce, and the small, local establishment in the 
retail * * * field.”’ 

(2) Difficulties met in the administration of the retail exemption of 
the original act were partly responsible for modification of the exemp- 
tions in 1949. At that time exemptions were broadened by definition 
of retail establishment ‘‘as one more than half of the annual dollar 
volume of whose sales are made within the State and 75 percent of 
whose annual dollar volume of sales are not for resale and are recog- 
nized as retail sales or services in the industry.” Exemptions were 
also broadened by applying them to an “establishment which makes 
or processes on the premises the goods it sells’’ provided certain con- 
ditions are met and provided” more than 85 percent of such establish- 
ment’s annual dollar volume of sales of goods so made or processed 
are made within the State.” 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE COVERED BY THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


In September 1953 only about 230,000 or about 3 percent of the 
total number of 7.6 million employees in the retail trade (includin 
eating and drinking places) were protected by the minimum-wage aad 
maximum-hour regulations of the Fair Labor Standards Act. About 
5.6 million or about 73 percent were excluded because of the peculiar 
definition of the commerce clause, approximately 1.1 million em- 
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ployees or 15 percent were not protected because they were specif- 
ically exempt under section 13. The remainder, about 9 percent, 
were not protected because they were executive, administrative, and 
professional employees. 

Retailing remains one of the major fields in which the overwhelming 
majority of the employees are not protected by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Section II. Tus Structure or Reram TrRapDg 


RETAIL TRADE AND THE ECONOMY AS A WHOLE 


(1) There has been an intimate interrelationship between the de- 
velopment of retail trade and the growth of the economy as a whole. 
The structure and the organization of retail trade underwent major 
modifications as the economy developed from a local-rural to a highly 
differentiated and integrated urbanized economy. 

(2) As a result of urbanization, of large-scale and of more complex 
fabrication, the relative importance of ‘finished goods sold through 
retail stores” has increased from 65 percent in 1869 to 80 percent of 
all finished goods in 1949. 

(3) Physical volume of sales increased from $40 billion in 1929 to 
about $73 billion in 1951 (in terms of 1935-39 dollars). Physical 
volume of sales per capita increased from $329 in 1929 to $475 in 1951 
(in terms of 1935-39 dollars). 

(4) Retail activity conforms closely to variations in consumer 
buying power and in general business activity. There is also a very 
close relationship between cbainstore sales and disposable income. 


NUMBER OF STORES 


(1) Of the 1.7 million stores in existence in 1954 somewhat over 
one-fifth (22.3 percent) of the total number of stores were food stores. 
Not considering eating and drinking places which accounted for 18.6 
percent of the total number of store, gasoline service stations took 
second place with a little over 10 percent of the total number of 
stores. Apparel and accessories took third place with about 7 percent 
of the stores. All other major lines in retailing (such as general 
merchandise stores, furniture stores, and the automotive group) 
accounted for about 5 percent or less of the total number of stores. 

(2) The total number of stores in retailing increased from 1.48 
million in 1929 to 1.77 million in 1939 but declined since to 1.72 million 
in 1954. Between 1929 and 1954 the composition of retail trade 
changed significantly. Some of the major changes since 1929 were: 
(a) An increase in the number of furniture stores since 1939 from 
about 53,000 to over 91,000 stores in 1954. (6) A similar though less 
pronounced increase in the number of automotive stores from 60,000 
in 1939 to over 85,000 in 1954. (c) A rapid increase in the number 
of gasoline stations which almost doubled from 1929 to 1939 (from 
about 121,000 to about 242,000 stations) but which showed a declinin 
trend since and amounted to about 182,000 in 1954. (d) A rapi 
decline of general stores from over 100,000 in 1929 to about 22,000 
in 1948 (1954 figures are not yet available). (e) Rather spectacular 
movements in the number of food stores from about 482,000 in 1929 
to approximately 560,000 in 1939. Since 1939 the decline in the 
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number of food stores was impressive: Between 1939 and 1948 about 
56,000 food stores disappeared and between 1948 and 1954 an addi- 
tional 115,000 food stores went out of business. (f) The greatest 
relative increase in the number of stores occurred in “non-store 
retailing,”’ a new category of the 1954 census which showed an increase 
from less than 5,000 units in 1948 to over 78,000 units in 1954. 

(3) After the general store disappeared as a symbol of retailing, the 
corner grocery store is quickly giving way to the supermarket and 
‘nonstore”’; maybe even automatic stores point the way to the future. 


SALES 


While these modifications in the structure of the retail trade took 
place, sales increased constantly from about $50 billion in 1929 to 
approximately $170 billion in 1954. There has been an increase in 
the dollar value of sales for practically all lines of retailing after 
1939. Between 1929 and 1939 sales declined, particularly in the 
automotive group and in general merchandise stores. The greatest 
relative increase in sales since 1939 occurred in the food, automotive, 
and general merchandise group (between 1939 and 1948) and in the 
food and automotive groups (between 1948 and 1954). Since 1948 
food sales increased from about 29 to 40 billion dollars (or by about 
35 percent), sales of automotive stores increased from about 20 to 
approximately 30 billion dollars (almost 50 percent). Sales of gaso- 
line service stations also increased considerably and sales of general 
merchandise stores increased from about 16 to about 18 billion dollars 
(or by approximately 15 percent from 1948 to 1954). 


NUMBER OF STORES AND SALES 


A comparison of the number of establishments and of the sales by 
line of business gives the first indication of the concentration of sales 
in various lines of retailing. In 1954 three major branches of retail- 
ing had a larger share in sales than they had in the number of stores: 
(1) the general merchandise group with 4.4 percent of the total num- 
ber of stores and 10.6 percent of total sales; (2) the automotive group 
with 5 percent of the total number of stores and 17.6 percent of the total 
sales value and (3) the food group with 22.3 percent of the number 
of stores and 23.3 percent of the sales. (In 1954 food stores had for 
the first time a larger share in sales than they had in the number 
of stores.) 

(2) The degree of concentration in retail trade emerges clearly 
from an analysis of the number of stores and sales by sales size. 
In 1948, out of a total of about 1,770,000 stores, 250,000 were not 
even operated during the entire year. Another 270,000 were operated 
during the entire year but had sales of less than $10,000 a year. 
Stores with sales of less than $100,000 a year accounted for about 
two-thirds of the total number of stores but for only approximately 
30 percent of the total volume of sales. 

(3) About 12 percent of the total number of stores were organized 
as corporations. These 12 percent accounted for almost one-half of 
total sales (1948, 47 percent). Multiunits were somewhat less frequent 
than corporations; in 1948 about 9 percent of all stores were multi- 
units. They accounted for about 30 percent of total sales. 
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(4) Individual proprietorships alone (excluding partnerships) ac- 
counted for 70 percent of the number of stores and 34 percent of 
total sales. Partnership had an equal share (18 percent) in both the 
number of stores and sales. 

(5) The relative significance of the corporate form of organization 
varied greatly according to different lines of retailing. In 1948 over 
95 percent of all department stores, accounting for close to 99 percent 
of all sales, were incorporated; 35 percent of all limited-price variet; 
stores accounting for about 80 percent of all sales were pte: sos 4 

The report contains data on the relative significance of the corporate 
form of organization as well as the relative significance of multiunit 
stores in various branches of retailing. 


SALES SIZE AS A CRITERION FOR COVERAGE OF RETAILING 


(1) Sales size is of particular importance because a sales criterion 
may be selected in order to differentiate between retail establishments 
to be covered by Federal minimum wage legislation and those which 
are not to be included in the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

(2) If retail establishments with sales of $500,000 or more were to 
be effectively covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act only 1.8 
percent of all retail stores would be included. Yet this very small 
percentage of the total number of stores accounted, in 1948, for over 30 
percent of the total sales (31.1 percent including eating and drinking 
establishments, 33.4 percent excluding these establishments) and for 
about 30 percent of the total number of paid employees (30.6 percent 
including eating and drinking establishments, 36.5 percent excluding 
these establishments). 

(3) If sales over $300,000 were chosen as the criterion for coverage 
of retail trade, an additional 1.8 percent of the total number of stores 
would be added, comprising an additional 9.7 percent of total sales 
and 8.5 percent of the total number of employees. 

(4) If sales over $100,000 were chosen as the criterion for coverage, 
another 10.5 percent of the total number of stores would be added, 
an additional 23.3 percent of the sales volume would be included, as 
well as an additional 22.0 percent of the total number of employees. 

(5) The report contains the corresponding information, for food 
stores, limited-price variety stores, department and women’s ready- 
to-wear stores, as well as for apparel and drug stores. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


(1) In regard to employment, the data show an upward long-run 
trend in commodity-distribution as compared to commodity-producing 
industries. The latter more than doubled their employment between 
1870 and 1950, the former increased it twelvefold. Total employ-. 
ment in retail trade increased from 4.3 million in 1929 to 6.9 million 
in 1948. Between 1948 and 1954 total employment increased from 
6.8 (new basis for computing employment) to 7.1 million people. 

(2) The number of active proprietors increased from 1.4 million 
in 1929 to 1.7 million in 1948. This amounts to an increase of 21.4 
percent as compared to an increase in the total number of employees 
of 61.3 percent, while the number of unpaid family workers remained 
almost stable at the 900,000 level. 
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(3) Of the total number of emplovees (7.1 million) working m the 
retail trade in 1954, 1.3 million were part-time employees and 5.8 
million were full-time employees. 

(4) The distribution of employment among the various branches 
of retailing was markedly different from the distribution of the 
number of stores or of sales. In 1948 the general merchandise group 
was the largest branch of retail trade as regards employment. It 
accounted for 1.4 million employees or almost 20 percent of the total 
number of employees in retailing. Not considering eating and 
drinking places which also employed almost 20 percent, food stores 
took second place; in 1948 about | million people (almost 15 percent 
of total employment in retailing) worked in food stores. The auto- 
motive group (about 630,000 employees) and apparel stores (about 
585,000 employees) followed food stores. 

(5) Sales clerks were the most important occupational group in 
retailing. In 1950 they accounted for almost 60 percent of the 
total number of women employees, and for a little over 40 percent of 
all men employees. 

(6) Women accounted for about 37 percent of the labor force. In 
1950 their share varied between a minimum of 5 percent in gasoline 
service stations to a maximum of 79 percent in limited-price variety 
stores. 

(7) Payrolls in retailing increased from $13.3 billion in 1948 (ad- 
justed figure) to $18.2 billion in 1954. They amounted to about 
one-tenth of all wages and salaries paid in the country as a whole. 

(8) A comparison of the relative number of paid employees and of 
the relative size of payrolls in different branches of retail trade shows 
the following relatively high-wage branches of retailing: Furniture 
and homefurnishings, the automotive group, lumber, building, and 
hardware. Among the relatively low-wage branches are: General 
merchandise stores, gasoline service stations, and drugstores. 






RETAIL TRADE BY EMPLOYEE SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT 





The structure of retail trade by employee size is examined for 
department stores, limited-price variety stores, apparel and drug- 
stores, as well as for retailing as a whole. The results for retail trade 
may be summarized as follows: In 1948, stores with no paid employees 
constituted about 38 percent of the total number of stores but ac- 
counted for 8.5 percent of the sales only. Stores employing 20 or 
more employees amounted to less than 3 percent of the total number 
of stores but accounted for almost one-third of total sales and for 
approximately 42 percent of the total number of employees. 


Section III. Earnines anp Hours in Rerart TRADE 
NATIONWIDE SURVEYS IN RETAIL TRADE 


_ (1) Average hourly earnings in retail trade increased from 54 cents 
in 1939 to $1.45 in 1954. Average weekly earnings increased from 
$23.14 in 1939 to $56.84 in 1954. Average Gelkiy earnings in all 
manufacturing in 1939 were very close to those of retailing: They 
amounted to $23.86. A comparison of real weekly earnings in retail- 
ing and manufacturing since 1939 shows that the situation of the 
retail employees has constantly worsened as compared to the employee 
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in manufacturing. Whereas in 1939 the earnings of the manufacturing 
worker were only 5 percent higher than those of the worker in retailing, 
in 1954 the average production worker in manufacturing received a 
paycheck 25 percent larger than the average retail employee. 

(2) Earnings varied considerably in different branches of retailing. 
General merchandise, drug, and apparel stores are the lowest paying 
lines in retail trade. In general merchandise stores, average ona 
earnings in 1954 amounted to $1.15 as compared to an ey 
average of $1.45. Within the general merchandise field whic 
consists of department, dry goods, and limited price variety stores, 
the latter had the lowest wage rates (average hourly earnings in 1954 
were 91 cents). 

(3) At the end of World War II, when a nationwide survey of 
earnings and hours of limited price variety stores was undertaken, 
approximately one half of the store workers earned less than the 
Federal statutory minimum wage then prevailing (40 cents an hour). 

(4) A survey undertaken in 1950 in department and women’s 
ready-to-wear stores showed that earnings differed greatly according 
to region and according to kind of merchandise handled. In Atlanta 
in 1950 between 4.4 and 82.9 percent of women store workers earned 
less than the Federal statutory minimum then prevailing (75 cents an 
hour). In Baltimore the range of women store workers earning less 
than this minimum was between 10.7 percent and 64.7 percent. 


STATE SURVEYS OF EARNINGS IN RETAIL TRADE 


New York State 


(1) In June 1951 median hourly earnings of all workers in retail 
trade in New York State averaged $1.13. Earnings of women em- 
ployees averaged 97 cents. Weekly earnings of all employees averaged 
$36.90 (median). 

(2) In New York State—which ranks among the highest wage 
areas—10.9 percent of all workers and 18.9 percent of all women 
workers in retailing earned less than 75 cents an hour in June 1951. 
In limited price variety stores 47.4 percent, of all workers and 52.8 
percent of all women workers earned less than the 75 cent Federal 
minimum wage then prevailing. The percentage of workers earning 
less than $30 a week (the equivalent of 75 cents an hour on the assump- 
tion of a 40-hour work week) was even higher: 21.2 percent of all 
workers and 31.9 percent of all women workers earned less than $30 
a week in June 1951. In limited price variety stores these percent- 
ages were 55.5 percent for all workers and 61.7 percent of all women 
workers. Earnings were larger in New York and surrounding counties 
than they were in the rest of the State. 

(3) The rank order of branches of retailing according t@ average 
hourly earnings in New York State was, on the whole, close to that 
for the country as a whole. However, food stores were third lowest 
in rank and took their place between drug and apparel stores which 
shifted to fourth place for New York State. 

(4) In June 1951 median hours worked by all employees in retail 
trade in the State of New York amounted to 40 hours per week. 
Almost 15 percent worked 24 hours or less; 21 percent worked 32 
hours or less. Over 46 percent worked more than 40 hours. Almost 
22 percent worked 48 hours or more. 
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Maine 


(1) In November 1952 median hourly earnings of women employees 

in retail trade in the State of Maine amounted to 70 cents. The 
lowest median prevailed in limited price variety stores (55 cents an 
hour), the highest in food stores (82 cents an hour). About 60 
percent of all women employees in retailing earned less than 75 cents 
an hour—the Federal minimum wage then prevailing. In limited 
price variety stores over 90 percent (91 percent) of the women 
employees earned less than the Federal minimum (November 1952). 
Earnings of sales personnel had a tendency to be lower than those of 
all saaieens combined. 

(2) About 18 percent of the women employees worked 40 hours a 
week, about 40 percent worked less than 40 hours a week, and approx- 
imately 42 percent worked more than 40 hours a week. 

(3) Median weekly earnings for all women employees in the retail 
trade in Maine amounted to $27.25. For women working 36 hours 
or more median weekly earnings averaged $30.45.. About 45 percent 
of the women earned less than $30 a week, and 83 percent earned less 
than $40 a week. 


Arizona 

(1) In February 1954 median hourly earnings of women employees 
in the retail trade in the State of Arizona averaged 93 cents an hour. 
Limited price variety stores had the lowest median wage, namely 74 
cents an hour, and furniture stores had the highest median earnings 
($1.09 an hour). Over one-fifth (22.7 percent) of women employees 
in retailing earned less than 75 cents an hour. In limited price variety 


stores over one-half (53.7 percent) earned less than 75 cents an hour, 
whereas in furniture stores only 4.5 percent earned less than the 
Federal minimum wage. 

(2) The average workweek for all women in retailing in Arizona 
was 41 hours (February 1954). About 45 percent of the women 
employees worked less than 40 hours a week. About 23 percent 
worked 40 hours or more but not over 44 hours and approximately 32 
percent worked over 44 hours. 

(3) Median weekly earnings for all women in retailing amounted 
to $37.48. Limited price variety stores had again the lowest mini- 
mum ($28.83) and furniture stores had the hichest ($46.45 a week). 

(4) The percentage of women employees earning less than the 
estimated Arizona minimum budget for women of $44 a week varied 
between 42 and 85 percent—depending upon the number of hours 
worked per week. 


Illinois 

(1) Average hourly earnings for women and male minors in Illinois 
ore $1.10 in April 1954. Ten percent of these employees 
earned less than 75 cents an hour and 40 percent earned less than 
$1 an hour. In the limited price variety store field 35 percent of 
the women and minors earned—about 2 years ago—less than 75 cents 
an hour and over 75 percent earned less than $1 an hour. 


(2) Weekly hours worked averaged 35.9. Weekly earnings aver- 
aged $40.76. 
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New Jersey 


(1) In June 1954, median hourly earnings for men were $1.42, for 
women $1.09. Approximately 2 percent of the men earned less than 
75 cents an hour as compared to about 6 percent of the women em- 
ployees. Over 9 percent of the men earned less than $1 an hour and 
almost 35 percent of the women employees earned less than $1. 
Drugstores had the highest percentages of both men and women 
earning less than the Federal minimum wage (21.5 percent of the 
women earned less than 75 cents an hour as compared to 10.5 per- 
cent of the men earning less than that amount). Over half of the 
women employees in drugstores earned less than $1 an hour and 
almost 35 percent of the men earned less than $1). 

(2) Median hours worked amounted to 45.8 for full-time men 
employees and to 40 for full-time women employees; 4 percent of the 
men worked less than 32 hours a week and over 8 percent of the 
women worked less than 32 hours. About 22 percent of the men 
worked between 32 and 40 hours. The corresponding percentage 
for women was about 61 percent. Almost 74 percent of the men 
worked over 40 hours whereas less than one-third of the women 
worked over 40 hours a week. 

(3) Median weekly earnings amounted to $72.05 for men and 
$45.40 for women employees. About 3 percent of all men in retailing 
earned less than $30 a week and about 8 percent of the women had 
less than $30 (June 1954) ; 7 percent of all men and almost 32 percent 
of all women earned less than $40 a week; 12 percent of the men 
working in drugstores and over 21 percent of the women working in 
drugstores earned less than $30 a week; 30 percent of the men and 
almost 45 percent of the women employed in drugstores earned less 
than $40 a week. 


Ohio 

(1) According to preliminary results of the March 1955 survey, 
median (gross) hourly earnings amounted to $1.03 for all employees, 
$1.36 for men and of 94 cents for women employees. Limited price 
variety stores had the lowest hourly earnings (78 cents an hour for 
women and 94 cents an hour for men); furnishing stores had the high- 
est earnings ($1.15 an hour for women and $1.72 an hour for men). 
About 12 percent of all employees in retailing earned less than 75 
cents an hour, about 45 percent earned less than $1 an hour. In 
limited price variety stores 38.5 percent earned less than 75 cents an 
hour and 84.4 percent of all employees earned less than $1 an hour. 
The smallest relative number of employees earning less than 75 cents 
an hour (3.7 percent) or less than $1 (17.6 percent) was in home 
furnishings. 

(2) The hours most frequently worked by women were 40. About 
45 percent of the women employees worked 40 hours a week and 70 
percent worked either 40 hours or less. Weekly hours of men averaged 
44. About 60 percent of the men worked more than 40 hours; 30 
percent of the men worked 48 hours or more. 

(3) Median weekly earnings for women averaged $39.36 and for 
men $68.46. The lowest weekly earnings—in limited price variet. 
stores—amounted to $32.91 for women and $52.86 for men (March 
1955). The highest weekly earnings—in home furnishing stores— 
averaged $48.14 for women and $77.12 for men. In retail trade as 
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a whole 4.3 percent of the men and 16 percent of the women earned 
less than $30 a week; 11.4 percent of the men and 52.4 percent of 
the women earned less than $1 an hour. These percentages are con- 
siderably higher for limited-price variety stores: 11.7 percent of the 
men and 34.6 percent of the women earned less than $30 a week. 
Almost 24 percent of the men and a little over 80 percent of the 
women earned less than $40 a week. These were the earnings of 
employees in a highly industrialized State about a year ago. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON WAGES AND HOURS 


Average hourly earnings 

(1) A summary of the findings on earnings shows that in all States 
surveyed with the exception of only 1 State the highest percentages 
of employees earning less than 75 cents an hour and less than $1 
were in limited-price variety stores. Furniture and home furnishing 
stores was the branch of retailing listed most frequently as having 
the smallest percentage of its employees below 75 cents an hour and 
below $1 an hour. 

(2) In retail trade as a whole New Jersey had the lowest relative 
number of employees earning less than 75 cents an hour (1.9 percent 
of the men and 6.3 percent of the women employees in June 1954) 
and Maine had the highest relative number earning less than 75 cents 
an hour (60 percent in November 1952). The same States had the 
highest and lowest relative number of employees earning less than 
$1 an hour (New Jersey: 9.4 percent of the men and 34.7 percent of 
the women employees earned less than $1 an hour in June 1954; 
Maine: 89 percent of all women employees earned less than $1 an 
hour in November 1952). 

(3) The median relative number of women employees earning less 
than 75 cents an hour amounts to about 15 percent for all retail trade 
in the 6 States for which surveys are available and to about 45 per- 
cent for limited-price variety stores in these States (median of 6 States 
surveyed between 1951 and 1955). 

(4) The median relative number of women employees earning less 
than $1 an hour amounts to about 50 percent for all of retail trade 
and to about 85 percent for limited-price variety stores (median of 
6 States surveyed between 1951 and 1955). 

(5) Estimates of the Department of Labor indicate that in April 
1955 about 5 percent of all employees in multistate retail establish- 
ments earned less than 75 cents an hour and about 25 percent earned 
less than $1 an hour. 


Weekly hours worked 


(1) Median weekly hours varied between 35.9 for women and male 
minors in Illinois (April 1954) and 45.6 for men in New Jersey (June 
1954). 

(2) There were considerable variations in the relative number of 
hours worked. About 30 percent of the women employees in New 
Jersey (June 1954) and in Ohio (March 1955) worked over 40 hours 
a week. In New York (June 1951) about 40 percent of all employees 
and in Maine (November 1952) about 40 percent of the women 
employees worked over 40 hours a week. In Arizona about 55 
percent of the women employees worked over 40 hours a week (in 
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February 1954). In New Jersey over 70 percent of the men employees 
worked 40 hours a week (June 1954) and in Ohio almost 60 percent 
of the men employees worked over 40 hours a week (March 1955). 
Weekly earnings 

(1) In 3 out of 4 States, for which data are available, limited-price 
variety stores were the branch of retailing with the largest number of 
employees earning less than $30, and less than $40 a week. 

(2) For retail trade as a whole, New Jersey had the lowest relative 
number of men employees earning less than $30 a week (3.3 percent 
in June 1954) whereas 45 percent of all women employees in Maine 
earned less than $30 in November 1952. Ohio had the smallest 
relative number of employees earning less than $40 a week (11.4 
percent in March 1955) and Maine had the highest relative number, 
earning less than $40 a week. (83 percent in November 1952.) 

(3) The median relative number of women employees earning less 
than $30 a week was about 24 percent for all retail trade and about 
48 percent for limited-price variety stores (median of 4 States sur- 
veyed between 1951 and 1955). 

(4) The median relative number of women employees earning less 
than $40 a week was about 55 percent in all retail trade and over 80 

ercent in limited-price variety stores (median of 4 States surveyed 
etween 1951 and 1955). 


Annual earnings © 


(1) Average annual earnings for full-time employees increased 
from $1,409 in 1939 to $3,092 in 1953. Annual earnings in various 
branches of retail deviate considerably from this industry average. 
Annual earnings in April 1953 amounted to $2,613 in department 
stores, $2,166 in dry-goods stores, and $1,625 in limited-price variety 
stores. 

(2) A comparison of these earnings with annual earnings in manu- 
facturing shows that low-wage branches of retail trade have annual 
earnings lower than earnings of employees in low-wage branches of 
manufacturing. 

(3) The elaitie significance of women employees in various 
branches of retail trade is a significant factor explaining variations 
of annual earnings as between different branches of retailing. 
Adequacy of the earnings 

(1) Thirteen States construct minimum budgets for self-supporting 
women without dependents. The median amount necessary to main- 
tain a minimum standard as defined by various States amounts to 
about $2,300 a year (March 1956). The average hourly earnings 
needed to earn this amount are equal to $1.15 an hour assuming the 
employee worked 50 weeks at 40 hours a week. Average hourly 
earnings needed equal $1.28 an hour assuming the employee worked 
45 weeks at 40 hours a week and the necessary earnings equal $1.44 
an hour assuming the employee worked 40 weeks at 40 hours a week. 

(2) If the city worker’s family budget computed by the Department 
of Labor is taken as a basis, the amount necessary to maintain a 
minimum standard of living increases from $2,300 a year to $4,270 a 
year. 

(3) There is little systematic difference in the cost of maintaining 
identical standards of living in various regions of the country. 
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(4) The actual work experience of the average employee in retail 
and wholesale trade amounted to 37 hours per week and 42 weeks per 
year in 1954. This amounts to an average work exprience of about 
1,600 hours a year instead of 2,000 hours usually considered normal. 
The minimum hourly rate necessary to support a single woman with- 
out dependents—a woman who had the average work experience of a 
retail employee in 1954—amounts, therefore, to $1.44 an hour. 

(5) In view of the large number of women with dependents and the 
large number of breadwinners with a family in retail trade, this rate 
must be considered quite inadequate. 

(6) Even this inadequate rate, if taken as a basis to estimate the 
relative number of employees earning less than the minimum has led 
to an estimate of about one-third to one-half of all employees in retail 
establishments earning less than the minimum (defined in terms of 
the needs of a single woman without dependents). If the actual 
work experience of the average employee in retailing is taken into 
consideration, the fraction is close to one-half, if this experience is 
disregarded, the fraction is close to one-third (1954 data). 


Section IV. Waaces as Costs. Tue Apinity or Retram Trapde 
To Pay Higuer WaGceEs 


PECULIARITIES OF THE LABOR MARKET IN RETAILING 


(1) The large amount of part-time employment (1 part-time em- 
ployee to every 4.5 full-time employees in 1954) exercises a downward 
pressure on wages in retailing. The white-collar character of employ- 
ment in retailing, the low degree of unionization (less than 20 percent 
of employment in 1946) and marginal firms are additional factors 
accounting for downward pressures on wages. 

(2) The age-composition of the employees in retail trade, on the 
other hand, is not a factor peculiar to retail trade. On the whole, 
this age composition is not too different from that in manufacturing 
industries. The median age for men employees varied between 33 
and 42 years and for women employees haves 30 and 41 years 
(in 1950) according to different branches of retailing. 

(3) Unemployment rates, too, are not systematically different as 
between retailing and manufacturing. The percent of unemployed 
in retail trade amounted to 4.7 in 1955 and in manufacturing to 4.2 
percent (percentages indicate proportion of civilian workers unem- 
ployed in a given group). 

(4) There is a tendency for wages to be higher in large-scale estab- 
lishments as compared to small-scale establishments. This is a 
tendency rather than a consistently established fact. In some 
branches of retailing in which concentration is highest—like limited 
price variety stores and department stores—wage rates are lower than 
in branches of retailing with less concentration. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LABOR AS A COST IN RETAILING 


(1) In 1948 payrolls for all retail trade amounted to about 10 per- 
cent of sales. Payrolls of multiunit firms amounted, on the whole, 
to slightly higher percentages. 

(2) Detailed data for department stores show that the relative 
significance of the executive payroll as compared to the payroll of 
all other ae varies considerably according to size of sales. 


These data also show that the relative significance of the payroll cost 
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of sales personnel which constitutes the lowest wage group, is rela- 
tively low (varying between 6.6 and 8.3 percent of the sales dollar for 
department stores of different sales size). 


MARGINS AND PROFITS 


(1) Margins in the sense of “‘value added by retailing’”’ increased 
from 23.2 percent in 1869 to 28.9 percent in 1929. While the cost of 
distribution thus measured increased, there was no clear-cut trend 
for the various branches of retail trade. Differences between margins 
in different branches of retailing are due to a variety of circumstances. 

(2) In limited price variety stores gross margins (expressing value 
added) increased from 32.7 percent of sales in 1929, to 37.6 percent 
in 1954. Payrolls constituted the major cost item, increasing from 
13 percent in 1929 to 19 percent of sales in 1954. Tenancy costs are 
the second most important cost item (1954: 5.8 percent of sales). 
Total expense ratios had a tendency to rise (from 26.8 percent in 
1929 to 32.4 percent in 1954). The trend of net profits (equal to the 
gross margin minus total expenses) was not clearly marked. In 1929 
net profits amounted to 5.9 percent of sales, in 1954 to 5.2 percent. 
Net gains were somewhat smaller. 

Payroll as a percent of gross margin averaged 43.7 percent from 
1929 to 1954. This ratio had a tendency to increase (from 39.8 
percent in 1929 to 50.5 percent in 1954). Net gains before taxes were 
equal to about 19 percent of the gross margin (1954). 

(3) The gross margin in department stores increased from 29.7 
percent in 1929 to 37.6 percent of sales in 1945. Between 1946 and 
1954 the margin varied within the 35.2 and 36.5 percent range. Pay- 
rolls were the major expense item. The ratio of payrolls to sales 
declined from 17.8 percent in 1939 to 15.4 percent in 1945. Since 
1945 this ratio had a tendency to increase yet it was rather stable 
between 1951 and 1954, fluctuating within a range from 17.95 percent 
to 18.4 percent of total sales. The relative share of real-estate costs 
was smaller for department stores than it was for limited price-variety 
chains (department stores 1954: 2.8 percent). But the relative cost 
of advertising was considerably higher (department stores, 1954: 
2.85 percent of sales). The total expense ratio declined from 35.4 
percent of sales in 1939 to 27.85 percent in 1945. Since 1945, this 
ratio had a tendency to increase and amounted to 33.75 percent in 1954. 

Net operating profits increased from 1.5 percent of sales in 1939 to 
9.75 percent in 1945. Since then they had a tendency to decline, 
amounting to 2.6 percent in 1954. 

Net earnings after taxes—measured as a percent of sales—were 
about 1 percent lower for department stores than they were for limited 
price variety stores (1950-54). 

Payroll as a percent of the gross margin averaged 46.3 percent be- 
tween 1939 and 1954. It increased from 36.9 percent in 1939 to 50.1 
percent in 1954. Net gains before taxes were equal to about 14 
percent of the gross margin. 

A geographic comparison of gross margins, total expense ratios, and 
net gain rates in department stores (all measured as a percent of sales) 
shows that department stores in the southern region were in a relatively 
favorable position in regard to the net gain ratios. 

(4) Operating results in other branches of retailing (for 1953) 
showed considerable variations in gross margins (minimum: automo- 
bile dealers with a gross margin of 13 percent of sales—maximum: 
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florists with a 44.1 percent margin). Total expense ratios varied cor- 
respondingly and so did net operating profits. The latter ranged 
from 2.5 percent of sales (before Federal taxes) for specialty stores to 
5.5 percent for retail farm equipment dealers. 

(5) The relatively small net income margins and the tendency of 
margins to decline in some branches of retailing are not an indication 
of any inability to pay higher wages. The ratio of total income to 
sales is considerably higher than the ratio of net profits to sales. De- 
clining margins, furthermore, may be the result of shifts from small- 
store retailing to mass-distribution methods rather than an indication 
of a decline in the ability to pay higher wages. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY 


(1) Data on productivity in retailing are extemely scarce and little 
reliable. A trend computed for the years 1869-1949 shows an annual 
rate of growth of 1.1 percent for retailing and wholesaling combined. 
Other productivity estimates are considerably higher. Yet none of 
the estimates is sufficiently reliable. Even if assumed to be correct, 
productivity data have to be related to wages dynamically rather than 
in terms of mechanical-static comparisons. 

(2) A Fortune survey has shown a considerable potential for in- 
creasing productivity in some branches of retailing. There are, 
however, strongly divergent points of view in regard to the possibility 
of increasing productivity by training, etc. 

(3) The Fortune survey showed that firms with the most enlightened 
pay and training policies have relatively higher gross sales and trans- 
actions per salesperson, etc. 

(4) Self-service and automation are two new factors which will 
affect productivity trends in the future. 

(5) Productivity measured in terms of sales per person employed 
declines with increasing size after a moderate size is reached. In 
1939 sales per person increased from $4,900 per person for stores with 
no employees to $7,900 per person for stores with 8 to 9 employees. 
For stores with more than 9 employees, sales per person declined 
until they reached the $6,700 level for stores with 100 or more em- 
ployees. 


THE ABILITY OF RETAIL TRADE TO PAY HIGHER WAGES 


(1) The ability of retail trade to pay higher wages must be ex- 
plored in dynamic terms taking into consideration such factors as 
margins, ratios of payrolls to gross margins and to sales, productivity, 
demand for the products of retailing, ete. 

(2) While no attempt has been made to indicate with any degree 
of certainty the actual adjustment process and the actual end result, 
the marimum possible adjustment required to increase wages in all 
of retailing to $1 an hour has been estimated to be equal to about 
one-half percent in terms of the prices of finished goods. (Assuming 
no compensatory adjustments of any kind, not even taking into ac- 
count the specific increases in productivity.) 

(3) The expected expansion of the gross national product and hence 
the increase in the demand for consumer goods predicted for the 
coming years leaves no doubt that the retail industry is able to adjust 
successfully to higher wage standards. 
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Section V: Rerart TRADE AND STaTE Mintmum WAGE LEGISLATION 


STATE LEGISLATION 


(1) As of March 1956, only 22 States and the District of Columbia 
had effective wage orders covering retail trade. The majority of the 
States—including such indust ialined States as Michigan, Illinois, 
and Ohio—do not have any effective minimum wage legislation bene- 
fiting retail employees. 

(2) A total of about 1,600,000 employees in retailing—not covered 
by Federal legislation—were effectively covered by State legislation. 
Over one-third of these were in New York State; an additional 400,000 
were in the 2 States of California and Massachusetts. 

(3) In 8 States and in the District of Columbia statutory minimum 
wage rates are 75 cents an hour or more (as of March 1956); in 7 
States the rates range between 50 and 75 cents an hour and in another 
7 States the rates are less than 50 cents an hour. 

(4) In 1954 the average statutory minimum State wage rate was 
about 60 cents an hour. In March 1956 this rate was 65-68 cents 
for the 20 States in which effective wage orders were in existence. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ORGANIZED RETAIL TRADE TOWARD STATE LEGIS- 
LATION 


A detailed review of the attitude of organized retail trade toward 
State minimum wage legislation has shown that in a maximum of 
14 States the attitude may be considered favorable whereas in 34 
States the attitude of organized retail trade toward minimum wage 
legislation was either unfavorable or ineffectual. 


HOW LOCAL IS RETAILING 


Retailing is loca] (a) in the sense of providing a direct local service 
(6) it has an element of local customs and (c) it has a local-monopolistic 
element. There remain also a large number of small retail stores 
which are local enterprises in the traditional sense of the term. How- 
ever, in terms of its structure and its organization as well as in terms 
of control, finance, etc., retailing today is not any more essentially 
local in nature. 

ConcLuDING REMARKS 


Since prices are “ratios at which alternatives are offered’’ all eco- 
nomic problems imply ethical decisions. About one-third to one-half 
of all employees in retailing are earning less than a minimum standard 
of living defined as the needs of a single woman without dependents 
who had the work experience of the average retail employee in 1954. 
A substantially higher proportion of employees are earning less than 
the standard if we go beyond this definition of the “minimum” 
standard. 

The human price which we are now paying for this situation must 
be compared to the price of raising wages in retail trade to a minimum 
standard. Past experience and present trends indicate that the retail 
industry is able to adjust successfully to substantially higher wage 
levels. There is, therefore, no economic reason for repudiating the 
ethical responsibility for the employees in retail trade. 
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Assuming that the retail industry was unable to make any com- 
pensatory adjustments of any kind and that prices of retail goods 
would have to be raised in order to reach the present statutory 
minimum of $1 in retailing as a whole, the outer limit for possible 
price increases is about one-half of 1 percent, on the average. The 
ultimate ethical question—under economic assumptions quite unreal- 
istic in their extreme pessimism—may, therefore, be formulated as 
follows; Is the customer with a yearly income of $7,500 predicted by 
Fortune as the economically significant customer of the near future, 
to be waited on by sales personnel whose wages do not allow a mini- 
mum standard of health and decency? And would this customer be 
unwilling to pass on a maximum of about $30 a year in form of higher 
prices if there was no other way to make it possible for retail trade 
to increase wages to the minimum? 

The answer to these questions can only be given by each individual. 
But a neglect of the human values implicit in these decisions is 
incompatible with free enterprise in a democratic society. 





SECTION I 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE RETAIL COVERAGE STIPU- 
LATIONS OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Coverage of retail establishments under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is determined by two factors: (1) the interpretation of the clause 
“industries engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce,” and (2) specific exemptions written in the law. 


1. THE COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The original Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 ' applied to ‘‘indus- 
tries engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce”’ 
and defined “‘commerce’’ as “‘trade, commerce, transportation, trans- 
mission, or communication among the several States or from any 
State to any place outside thereof.”’ 

The 1949 revisions of the act changed ‘from any State to any place 
outside thereof” to: “between any State and any place outside thereof.” 
This redefinition ? broadened coverage by including incoming foreign 
commerce into the act. 

“Produced” under the original act meant— 


produced, manufactured, mined, handled, or in any other manner worked on in 
any State; and for the purposes of this act an employee shall be deemed to have 
been engaged in the production of goods if such employee was employed in pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, mining, handling, transporting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any process or occupation necessary to the production 
thereof, in any State. ? 


The 1949 amendments changed this definition by inserting “any 
closely related process or occupation”’ for “‘any process or occupation”’ 
and by substituting ‘‘directly essential’’ for “necessary” to the produc- 
tion thereof.’ 

These provisions narrowed coverage because they excluded activities 
other than actual production unless they are “closely related to’’ 
and “directly essential” for production.‘ 

It should be emphasized that the definition of production is in 
terms of an employee rather than in terms of an establishment. 
This is one of the major peculiarities of the coverage provisions of 
the act. Various drafts of the original bill were in terms of ‘‘establish- 
ments” in industries affecting interstate commerce. Doubts as to 
the constitutionality of such a procedure may have prevented its 
acceptance. Today such doubts are no longer justified. 

The act does not only cover employees producing physical goods 
but all kinds of commercial transactions, including various services, 
insurance, communication, etc. This is a result of the broad definition 
of ‘“‘goods”’ which— 


1 Public Law 718, 75th Cong., ch. 676, 3d sess., Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, sec. 3 (j). From now on 
quoted as “‘ FLSA 1938”’. 

2 FLSA 1938, sec. 3 (j). 

3’ FLSA of 1938, as amended, sec. 3 (j). 

‘ For further details see below. 
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means goods (including ships and marine equipment), wares, products, com- 
modities, merchandise, or articles or subjects of commerce of any character, or 
any part or ingredient thereof® * * *. 

It has been suggested repeatedly that the commerce clause of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act be changed from “industries engaged in 
commerce”’ to “industries affecting commerce’’* in order to remove 
any doubt as to the inclusion of retail trade. 

A number of Supreme Court decisions rendered in connection wiih a 
similar clause incorporated in the National Labor Relations Act make 
it certain that such a modification would be upheld if contested in the 
Court. 


2. PROVISIONS FOR THE EXEMPTION OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Section 13 (a) (2) of the original act exempted “any employee engaged 
in any retail or service 1 otNisbawent the greater part of whose selling 
or servicing is in intrastate commerce’ from the wage and hour 
provisions of the act. 

The 79th Congress considered an amendment which was proposed 
by the majority of the Senate committee. This amendment proposed 
to remove the exemption of chain stores with more than 4 units and 
establishments doing an annual business of more than $500,000. 
However the amendment was stricken out on the floor of the Senate.* 

In his annual report of 1946, the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions commented on this proposal 
as follows: 


Apparently, the proposal was intended to distinguish between the huge enter- 


prises, whose far-flung interests affect interstate commerce, and the small, local 
establishment in the retail and service fields.® 


The Administrator recommended that “further consideration be given 
to narrowing the exemption from the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the act for employees of retail and service establish- 


ments.” But he added that he has not “completed his analysis of the 
effects of this proposal and, therefore, is not prepared to make 
specific recommendation at this time.’ 

The matter of retail and service exemptions rested until 1948 when 
the Administrator recommended in his annual report to “clarify the 
present retail or service establishment exemption.’ " 


5 FLSA 1938 as amended, sec.3 (i). The definition is the same in the original act, see F LSA 1938, sec. 3 (i). 

6 As early as 1938, an ‘‘affecting’’ commerce clause was incorporated in a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives (see House of Representatives, Rept. No. 2182, 75th Cong., 3d sess.). During the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress 2 bills introduced in the Senate contained the ‘‘affecting industry”’ clause (8. 
662, introduced by Mr. Lehman of New York, (for himself, Mr. Green, Mr. Kilgore, Mr. McNamara, 
Mr. Neely, and Mr. Pastore; 8. 770, introduced by Mr. Murray). 

7 See see. 2 (7) of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended (29 U. 8. C. 152 (7)). 

The Supreme Court has stated in various cases that Congress did not go to the limit of its own power to 
regulate commerce in the coverage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act (see in particular Kirschbaum 
v. Walling (1942), 62 Sup. Ct. 1116). 

In United States v. Darby Lumber Co. ((1941) 61 Sup. Ct. 451), the Supreme Court stated that “the motive 
and purpose of a regulation of interstate commerce are matters for the legislative judgment upon the exercise 
of which the Constitution places no restriction and over which the courts are given no control.’’ See also 
Roland Electric Co. v. Walling ((1946) 90 L. Ed. 383, 391). 

In regard to various decisions involving the commerce clause of the National Labor Re antions Act see 
N.L. R. R. v. Suburban Lumber Co. (121 F. 2d 829, certiorari denied, 62 Sup. Ct. 364); N. L. P. v. Pich- 
ter’s Rakery (140 F. 2d 870, certiorari denied, 322 U.S. 754); N. L. R. R. v, Schmidt Raking Cs. (122 F. 2d. 
162); N. L. R. R. v. White Swan Co. (118 F. 2d 1002, certiorari denied, 62 Sup. Ct. 93); NV. L. R. PR. v. M. EB. 
Platt Co. (143 F . 2d 268, certiorari denied, 323 U. 8. 774); N. L. R. PR. v. Woolworth Co. (121 F. 2d 658); J. L. 
Prandeis & Sons v. N. L. R. PR. (142 F. 2d 977, certiorari denied, 323 U. 8. 751). 

® See 79th Cong. 2d sess., S. Rept. No. 1012, Mar. 5, 1946. See also 79th Cong. 2d sess., 92 Congressional 
Record, Mar. 5, 1946, Apr. 4 and 5, 1946. 

9 o 8. Department of Labor, 1946 Annual Report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 


p. 69 

10 Tbid., » pp. 68 
a U. 8. Senn of Labor, 1948 Annual Report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, p. 56. 
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This recommendation was, at least partly, poe by a Supreme 


Court decision which cast doubt on the application of the adminis- 


trative “exemption test’”’ in various situations.” 

The 1948 report of the Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions contains the following description of the 
exemption test: 


At present, the Divisions hold that the exemption applies to employees en- 
gaged in an establishment that meets two requirements: (1) It must be a retail 
or service establishment; and (2) the greater part of its selling or servicing must 
be in “intrastate commerce.” 

The second requirement is regarded as met in a situation where it is determined 
that more than 50 percent of the total gross receipts of the establishment is der- 
ived from selling or servicing in “intrastate commerce,” defined for purposes of 
this exemption as a sale or service in which all elements of the transaction take 
place within the same State. The determinations with respect to this require- 
ment have not proved difficult to apply. 

The first requirement, however, entails consideration of several factors to 
determine whether the transactions carried on by the establishment are such as 
to characterize it as a retail or service establishment. * * * 

The basic test in determining whether a sale is a retail sale is the purpose of 
the buyer. A transaction in which goods are bought for personal use by a pri- 
vate consumer is a retail sale. * * * 

The Divisions consistently have used this test in distinguishing retail from 
nonretail transactions. * * * % 


The Divisions implemented this criterion by a “‘price-quantity test”’: 


Under this test a sale to a business or other nonprivate purchaser is considered 
a retail sale unless it is made in quantity materially in excess of the quantity 
usually purchased by a private purchaser, and, except for lumber and building 
materials, at a price lower than that paid by a private purchaser.“ 


The Administrator added: 


While the price test has not contributed significantly to effective application of 
this provision of the act, the quantity test is a reasonable and practical guide and 
has proved valuable in enforcement." 

On the whole, the application of these tests did not raise any prob- 
lems “but the exceptions, while few, have raised difficult problems.’ 
The sale of farm implements to farmers was one of the problems which 
arose. In February 1942 the Administrator considered such sales to 
be retail sales.” Sales to farmers from hardware stores, general 
stores, etc., were also considered as retail sales even if the articles sold 
were used on the farm rather than in the household of the farmer. 
“In hundreds or even thousands of towns a position that the sale of 
goods used by a farmer in connection with his farming activity is 
counted against the 25 percent nonretail tolerance would be tanta- 
mount to saying that there are no exempt retail establishments in 
these rural communities.” 

Dealers in lumber and building materials raised similar problems in 
regard to their retail status. 

These problems became more acute as the Supreme Court made several decisions 
which “‘cast grave doubt on whether the Supreme Court will uphold the position 


that the sale to and servicing of farmers of farm equipment is exempt-type selling 
or servicing. * * * Also these decisions raise serious problems as to whether the 


12 Roland Electric Co. v. Walling ((1946), 90 L. Ed. 383). 

1% U. S. Department of Labor, 1948 Annual Report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, pp- 118, 119. 

4 Tbid., p. 119. 

18 Tbid., p. 119. 

16 Thid., p. 120. 

17 Release R. 1741, February 12, 1942. 

a Report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. 8S. Department of Labor» 

1 p. 122, 
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Divisions’ test of what is ‘selling or servicing in intrastate commerce’ is too narrow, 
and whether the courts may broadly hold that no selling or servicing which 
constitutes engagement in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce 
is ‘in intrastate commerce’ for purposes of the exemption, even though all elements 
of the transaction take place within the same State.” ¥ 


In order to meet this situation, the Administrator recommended 
that ‘Statutory language be added to the present section (13) (a) (2)” 
providing that— 


an establishment shall not be deemed to be a retail or service establishment if more 
than 25 percent of its semiannual gross receipts is derived from activities other 
than (1) selling or servicing to private individuals for personal or family con- 
sumption; (2) selling or servicing (but not for resale) to any type of customer if 
neither the type nor the quantity of goods sold or serviced differs materially 
from the type or quantity characteristic of the transactions described in (1) 
above; (3) selling to farmers, or servicing for farmers, goods of types and quan- 
tities used by the ordinary farmer in his farming operations. he amendment 
should further provide that for the purpose of section 13 (a) (2) selling or servicing 
in intrastate commerce shall be deemed to include any selling or servicing trans- 
action in which no element of the transaction takes place outside the State where 
the establishment is located and no transportation, transmission, or communi- 
cation across State lines is involved.” 


The purpose of these proposals was to give an uncontroversial 
legal foundation to the Administrator’s interpretation of the retail 
and service establishment exemption as contained in the original act. 
The Administrator, however, added explicitly: 


It is not intended by this proposal to suggest that there should not be a re- 
consideration of this exemption in order to restrict it to the typical retailer serving 
householders in his neighborhood. During the last session oF Congress proposals 
were made for eliminating the exemption for chain organizations as well as for 
independent retail establishments handling a substantial volume of commodities. 
The Administrator believes there is a great deal of merit in a proposal to eliminate 
the exemption for retail enterprises with farflung interstate operations which 
have substantial interstate effects but he is not prepared to make a specific recom- 
mendation at this time on the precise type of standard to be used to define the 
kind of retail enterprise which should be brought under the act. He does feel, 
however, that the act should not be made applicable to the vast majority of small 
local retail merchants serving their own community.”! 


The 1949 report does not mention the retail exemption but Con- 
gress modified this exemption in 1949 in various ways: 

(1) Section 13 (a) (2) of the original act was rewritten. Instead 
of simply exempting “any employee engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of whose selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce’”’ the new section 13 (a) (2) exempts— 


any employee employed by any retail or service establishment more than 50 per 
8 


centum of which establishment’s annual dollar volume of sales of goods or services 
is made within the State in which the establishment is located. A “retail or 
service establishment” shall mean an establishment 75 per centum of whose 
annual dollar volume of sales of goods or services (or of both) is not for resale and 
is recognized as retail sales or services in the particular industry. 


The amended exemption (a) introduces the 75 percent rule pre- 
viously used by the Administrator (b) defines ‘intrastate’ in terms 
of the sales volume made within the State and (c) substitutes ‘“‘em- 
ployed by” for ‘engaged in” which broadened the exemption by 
eabinn it applicable ‘‘to employees of retail or service establishments 


18 Tbid., 120. ‘The Court decisions in question are the following: J. Poutell Service Co. v. Walling, Roland 
Sa " pe and Martino v. Michigan Window Cleaning Co. 
-» P. 121. 
21 Tbid., pp. 122, 123. 
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who perform their work away from the establishment, such as delivery- 
men, repairmen and servicemen, collectors, buyers, etc.” ” 

The Administrator stated that the purpose of the amendments 
was “‘to confirm and to clarify the exemptions as originally enacted in 
1938.” * But he added that there remains a need for interpretation 
and that special studies are to be made in regard to “stationary and 
office supplies, coal, lumber, and building materials, automobiles, 
tires and tire recapping, ice, feed dealers, and locker plants.” ™ 

(2) Besides amending section 13 (a) (2), Congress added a new 
provision, section 13 (a) (4), which exempts— 


any employee employed by an establishment which qualifies as an exempt retail 
solani ant under clause (2) of this subsection and is recognized as a retail 
establishment in the particular industry notwithstanding that such establishment 
makes or processes at the retail establishment the goods that it sells: Provided, 
That more than 85 per centum of such establishment’s annual dollar volume of 
sales of goods so made or processed is made within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located.?* 

This provision exempts bakery establishments which bake the bread and 
pastries they sell; ice plants which manufacture the ice they sell; ice cream parlors 
or candy kitchens which make their own ice cream or candy; clothing stores 
which make alterations on suits and clothing; grocery stores which grind coffee; 
drugstores which propere prescriptions; restaurants which process their own 
food; frozen-foods locker plants which also include a retail market; monument 
ps aa who receive finished or semifinished marble, granite and the like; and sa 

orth. 


(3) The 1949 amendments added also a special exemption for 
laundry and similiar establishments which is not any more based on 
the retail nature of the business. 

The 1951 report of the Administrator stated that ‘among the most 
significant of the 1949 amendments were those affecting the existing 
minimum wage and overtime pay exemptions for retail and service 
establishments.”** The report attracted attention to the new test 
determining whether a transaction is “recognized as a retail sale in 
the particular industry” (sec. 13 (a) (2)) and whether an employee is 
in a firm “recognized as a retail establishment in the particular indus- 
try” (sec. 13 (a) (4)). In order to solve the new problems which 
arose, the Wage and Hour Division held hearings dealing with the 
stationery trade, the lumber and buildings material trade, the coal, 
feed, and ice industries. It also made rulings in the monuments and 
tombstone industry and the frozen-food locker industry.” The 
findings of these and other cases were incorporated into Interpretative 


22 U.S. Department of Labor, Annual Report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
1950, p. 223. See also above p. —. 

The kind of employees excluded by this amendment were (1) emplo of local merchants whose custom- 
ers produce goods for interstate commerce; (2) employees engaged maintaining and repairing private 
homes and dwellings which are leased by interstate producers to their employees; (3) employees of in nd- 
ently owned and operated restaurants located in factories; (4) employees of local fertilizer companies engaged 
in selling all of their fertilizer to local farmers within the State for use on land on which agricultural products 
are grown and processed within the State and shipped out of the State; (5) employees of quarries, mining, 
and processing or transporting of stones for local use within the State for projects producing goods for com- 
merce; (6) employees of local window-cleaning companies doing business wholly within the State where the 
customers of these companies are engaged in interstate commerce or in production of goods for interstate 
commerce; (7) certain types of employees of local, independent plant nurseries; (8) certain employees of local 
architectural firms; (9) certain employees of local exterminator firms; (10) maintenance employees of certain 
local offices, local coal dealers, etc.; (11) employees ee recreational housing facilities, etc.; 
(12) employees in the production of sawmill equipment for intrastate sale to producers in commerce; (13) em- 
ployees of plants who perform local pickup and local delivery of bottles, and (14) errs 
engaged in the construction of buildings for interestate factory employees, schools, churches, etc., w 
structures are not used to produce goods for commerce. 

% Tbid., p. 224. 

% Ibid., p. 225. 

2° F LSA of 1938 as amended sec. 13 (a) (4). 

26 U. S. Department of Labor 1951 Annual Report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 


p. 23. 
37 Ibid. pp. 25, 26. 
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Bulletin, Part 779. However, certain questions in regard to “recog- 
nized as a retail sale” and “recognized as a retail establishment” 
remained. 

The 1952 report of the Administrator indicates that “significant 
progress has been made on these questions.” * 

The 1953 report notes the continuance of “serious difficulty” in 
making certain determinations of ‘“recognized”’ sales or establish- 
ments.” Since recognition “in” the industry and not “by”’ the indus- 
try is expressly stipulated, the opinion of a wide group of people or 
associations has to be taken into consideration. The report stated: 

In most industries there have been clear concepts of retail recognition and the 
criterion set by the act can be applied. These are the industries in which the 
traditional patterns of distribution are followed. Great difficulty has been 
encountered, however, in those industries which do not follow the usual distribu- 
tion patterns, but in which the same establishments deal extensively with large 


commercial and industrial customers as well as the personal consumer and the 
small-business firm.*® 


Even by 1954 these difficulties were not completely resolved though 
considerable progress has been made. 

Industrywide determinations stating which sales and establishments are recog- 
nized as retail were issued for commercial stationers and school-supply distributors 
and for the feed industry. At the year’s end, several other industrywide deter- 
minations were nearing completion, including those for the coal industry, the 
automotive trades, and tire dealers.™! 

New problems arose as the wholesalers of automotive parts estab- 
lishments covered by the act complained about competition from 
retail auto dealers who are also engaged in wholesaling auto parts.* 

However, the major problem to be solved is the large number of 
employees in retail trade not protected by the minimum wage and 
maximum-hour stipulations of the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
September 1953 about 24 out of 48 million wage and salary earners 
were not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. Retail trade 
was the largest single group not covered by the act: Only about 
230,000 employees or about 3 percent of the total number of 7.6 
million wage and salary earnings in the retail trade (including eating 
and drinking places) were protected by the act. About 5.6 million 
or approximately 73 percent of the employees were not protected 
because the clause “industries engaged in commerce’ excludes them 
from interstate commerce. About 1.1 million employees or about 
15 percent were not protected because they were specifically exempt 
under section 13 of the act. The rest, about 700,000 or about 9 
percent of the total number of employees, were not protected because 
they were executive, administrative, and professional employees.” 
(For detailed daia see p. 22.) 

As we have seen above, the coverage of the act has been narrowed 
rather than widened during the past 10 years. This trend is in sharp 
contrast to the increasing concentration in the retail trade and the 
dominant role which large-scale enterprise plays in certain branches 
of retailing. The next section will throw light on these developments. 


2 U.S. Department of Labor Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 1952 Annual Report, p. 37. 
= U. 8. ene of Labor Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, 1953 Annual Report, p. 25, 
Ibid., p. 25. 
. Es > Dveartmens of Labor 1954 report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, p. 33. 
See + p. 33. 
33 See 84th Cong., Ist sess., staff report to the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Poe Welfare, U. S. Senate, on amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, Wash- 
ngton, 1955, p. 14. 
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SECTION II 
THE STRUCTURE OF RETAIL TRADE 
I. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The social history of this country could be written in terms of the 
development and structure of retail trade. 


In the United States, one of the earliest institutions was the fur-trading post, 
at which furs were exchanged for manufactured goods imported from abroad. 
As population increased and more products became available in various areas, 
roll posts were largely superseded by general stores. Grocery products 
constituted the principal line handled in such stores, but they sold a wide range of 
items, such as clothing, shoes, hardware merchandise, some farm supplies, notions, 
drugs and medicines, and miscellaneous drygoods. They flourished in an era 
when transportation was not well develo and in areas where the number of 
customers was distinctly limited. The ability to supply all kinds of goods to a 
consuming group that had to purchase most things close to home was the principal 
appeal of such stores.! 


Single stores are a later development. Communities had to grow 
to a “size sufficient to support a number of retail establishments’’ ? 
and a greater variety of manufactured goods had to become available. 
Single stores ‘‘carried lines of merchandise that were related in sale 
or use. Grocery, hardware, clothing, and drugstores are examples.” ® 


With further increase in the variety of goods available, in city size, and better 
transportation facilities to bring in goods from distant areas, specialization in 
merchandise continued. Specialty stores, whose principal appeal was a large 
assortment of only a few basic types of items, came into the picture. Illustrative 
ee dealing only in men’s shoes, millinery, dresses, and luggage and leather 
goods. 

In contrast with the single-line stores that carried a larger variety of merchan- 
dise, specialty stores had advantages with respect to the range of their assort- 
ments, specialized product knowledge by better-trained salespeople, buying skill, 
and, often, better locations in the well-developed shipping districts of cities. 
Single-line stores, on the other hand, had the ability to operate in locations closer 
to consumers and were thus able to cater to neighborhood trade. Their average 
sale was larger because of the greater number of items that could be purchased 
by the consumer. Thus both types of stores were able to grow and develop 
simultaneously.‘ 


The next major development in retailing occurred mainly during 
the years of rapid industrial growth following the Civil War. As 
many single-line and specialty stores expanded and added new lines 
of merchandise, the department store came into being. ‘Such stores 
could not develop until cities of substantial size existed and until 
urban transportation had developed to an extent that made it feasible 
for consumers to visit downtown areas with some frequency.’’® 

(Department stores) have attracted patronage because of the estensive variety 
of merchandise carried, their exposition-like character, a wide range of services 

; a —— and William R. Davidson, Retailing, Principles and Practices, New York, 1953, pp. 9, 10. 
3 Tid. 

‘ Ibid, p. 10. 

'Tbid., p. 10, 
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including credit, delivery, and liberal adjustments, and the ability to advertise 
on a much larger scale than their principal competitors.® 


The next major development in retailing, again expressing a sig- 
nificant social trend, were mail-order establishments. They— 


came into the picture in the latter Y aees of the 19th century, when Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and Sears, Roebuck Co. were founded to cater to the needs of 
rural segments of the population, whose expanding needs were not being ade- 
quately fulfilled by the limited varieties and assortments of goods in small stores 
in local communities. Spectacular growth in mail-order sales took place after 1913, 
with the inauguration of rural free delivery service and parcel post. Farmers 
as a class began to subscribe to city newspapers, became more aware of style 
news and offerings in large city stores all with favorable results upon demand for 
items listed in mail order catalogs.’ 


The rise of mail-order establishments was followed by the spectac- 
ular growth of chainstores. Though chainstores date back to the 
second part of the 19th century—The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
was founded in 1858, The F. W. Woolworth Co. in 1880—“the big 
period of chainstore development did not come until the 1920’s”’ ® 


Numerous astute merchants recognized an existing opportunity to cater to 
the needs of a price-conscious public by applying standardized operating proce- 
dures in a number of locations, deriving advantages from mass purchasing power, 
and effecting some distribution economies, partly by integrating wholesaling with 
retailing activities and partly by limiting the amount of service tendered to the 
consumer. The relatively prosperous decade of the 1920’s was a propitious time 
for rapid expansion. In 1919 the estimated volume of chain store sales was 5 
percent of the total retail sales for that year, but by 1929 it had increased sixfold, 
to about 30 percent.® 


In order to defend themselves against the inroads of the chainstores, 
so-called “voluntary chains of independents” arose. 


Some of these were started by cooperating groups of retailers, others were 
initiated by wholesalers who developed merchandising programs among their 
customers, designed to imitate the best features of the merchandising strategy 
of the chainstores. While most important in the grocery field, there have also 
been voluntary chains in the automotive accessory, drug, variety, and other lines 
of business,"° 


The depression of the thirties brought in its wake the development 
of the supermarket. 


The first stores of this type featured limited service and low prices—appeals 
definitely in keeping with the prevailing low incomes and needs for economy in 
consumer purchasing at that time. Although the first supermarkets were inde- 
pendents, the corporate chains in the grocery field quickly took up the idea and 
have been replacing numerous small neighborhood service stores with smaller 
numbers of large supermarkets ever since. The supermarket’s patronage is a 
result of price appeal, large assortments, mass displays, emphasis upon national 
brands, and the consumer’s apparent like for selecting her own. merchandise 
without interference or aid from a salesperson. * * *, To a large extent, the 
supermarket is an institution of the automobile age. * * * Supermarket mer- 
chandising techniques have had a pronounced effect upon other lines of business. 
The success of self-service merchandising has led to similar practices in drug, 
automotive accessory, hardware, and other single-line stores, and more emphasis 
upon customer selection of merchandise in many departments of large department 
stores." 


The period following World War II also contributed a distinguished 
characteristic to retailing: the rise of the shopping center. 


6 Tbid., p. 10, 
TTbid., p. 11. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 
1° Thid., p. 11. 
" Tbid., p. 12. 
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Such centers provide a balanced grouping of stores in suburban areas, an 
integrated with harmonious architectural treatment and adequate parking 
facilities. hey seem to be in keeping with increasing urban population decen- 
tralization, increased use of the automobile, increased congestion in the downtown 
areas of cities, and changed consumer shopping habits, partly attributable to 
greater merchandise information, less emphasis upon store comparisons, and the 
desire to shop quickly in evening hours.” 

Data showing “Distribution’s Place in the American Economy 
since 1869” indicate that the relative importance of “finished goods 
sold through retail stores” has been steadily increasing. (See table 
1.) In 1869 65 percent of all finished goods were sold through retail 
stores. By 1949 this percentage had increased to 80 percent. Harold 
Barger comments on these results as follows: ‘“The volume of finished 
goods sold through retail stores rose somewhat more rapidly than 
either the output of finished goods or commodity output * * * The 
reason is plain. Urbanization and larger-scale and more complex 
fabrication have reduced the points of contact between producer 
and consumer and raised the fraction of finished output passing 
through the distribution system.” ™ 


TaBLE 1.—Finished goods sold through retail stores as percent of all finished goods 


Source: Harold Barger, Distribution’s Place in the American Economy since 1869. Princeton University 
Press, 1955, p. 22. 


The intimate interrelationships between the development and the 
structure of retailing and the growth and basic patterns of the economy 
as a whole are further illustrated in table 2 as well as in graphs 
1A and 1B. 

Table 2 shows the changes in the physical volume of sales and the 
physical volume of sales per capita from 1929 to 1951. 


TABLE 2.—Physical volume of sales in retail trade, 1929-61 


| 
Physical Physical Physical Physical 
volume of volume of || volume of volume of 
sales in 
1935-39 
dollars 
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Source: P. L. Brown and W. R. Davidson, Retailing, Principles and Practices , New York, 1953, p. 13 


12Tbid., p, 12. 
sot Harald Barger, Distribution’s Place in the American Economy since 1869, Princeton University Press, 
» D. 20, 
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From $40 billion in 1929, the physical volume of sales declined 
sharply during the depression to a low of about $28 billion in 1933. 
From then on, the physical volume of sales had a tendency to increase 
constantly with the following exceptions: a decline during the brief 
recession of 1938, a decline during 1942 as a result of wartime ration- 
ing, etc., and a fall during the recession of 1951. Physical volume of 
sales per capita show the same general trend and movements.’* Out- 
standing in these developments is the strong increase in both physical 
volume of sales (from $40 billion in 1929 to almost $73 billion in 1951) 
and physical volume of sales per capita (from $329 in 1929 to $475 in 
1951). Retailing thus reflected the growth and expansion of the 
American economy after the depression of the early thirties had been 
overcome. 

This interrelationship is even more clearly shown in the following 
tables and graphs which show the average relationship between sales 
of retail stores and disposable income. 


Total retail sales and disposable income 
[In billions of dollars] 


Disposable | Total retail Disposable | Total retail 
1 in sales 


RRESSES EE 
Soe ee ae OO 
Om wrt oan 


1 Annual rate—through June. 
2 Revised series, beginning 1951—not comparable with earlier data. 


Source: Standard & Poor’s Industry Survey, Retail Trade, Nov. 17, 1955, vol. 123, No. 46, sec. 2, p. R4-2. 


As disposable income increased from $70 billion in 1939 to $264 
pa in 1955, total retail sales increased from $42 billion to $181 

ion. 

The line of average relationship showing the degree of correlation 
between these series is shown in graph 1A. 

Standard & Poor’s Industry Survey comments on these data as 
follows: 


Retail activity conforms closely to variations in consumer-buying power and 
in general business activity. Basically, retail sales reflect changes in disposable 
personal income—the amount available for spending after taxes. Volume is also 
importantly influenced by relative consumer preference to save rather than to 
spend current income, as well as willingness to borrow on future income, which 
in turn is influenced by such factors as the employment and wage outlook, price 
trends, and availability of goods.“ 


Graph IB shows the line of average relationship for chainstore 
sales and disposable income. As the accompanying data show, chain- 
store sales are largely determined by the overall economic develop- 
ment. 


4 Physical volume of sales per capita, however, also indicated a small decline in 1947, a year when the 
overall physical volume increased slightly. 
: 4e See Standard & Poor’s Industry Surveys, Retail Trade, November 17, 1955, vol. 123, No. 46, sec. 2 
p. R. 4-2. 
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GRAPH 1-A 


RELATIONSHIP OF SALES OF RETAIL STORES 
TO DISPOSABLE INCOME 
LINES OF AVERAGE RELATIONSHIP BASED 
UPON COMPUTED CORRELATION FOR 
YEARS 1929, 1933, 1935-41 


@FIRST HALF OF 195 AT ANNUAL RATE 


RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL CHAIN STORE SALES 
TO DISPOSABLE INCOME 


CHAIN STORE SALES -BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


E RELATIONSHIP BASED 
3, ate FOR 
out 1935- 


DISPOSABLE INCOME-BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Source: Standard-Poor’s Industry Surveys, retail trade, April and November 1955, 
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Total chainstore sales versus disposable income 





{Billions of dollars) 
Disposable Total Disposable 
me sales income 
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Pi hds- ant donne 16.2 146.8 





1 Revised series (11 or more stores); not comparable with prior date. 
Source: Standard-Poor’s Industry Surveys, Retail Trade, vol. 123, No. 15, sec. 2, Apr. 14, 1955, p. R3-2. 


2. NUMBER OF STORES BY LINES OF BUSINESS 


Table 3 gives an idea of the structure of retailing by line of business. 
The total number of retail stores in 1948—the most recent date for 
which complete data are available—amounted to 1,769,540. If we 
exclude eating and drinking places, the total was 1,422,984. 


TaBLeE 3.—Number of stores by line of retailing, 1929, 1939, and 1948 


Number of stores 





, furnishings, appliance group-..........--.---.-.-.- 58, 941 52, 827 85, 585 
APOIO VS GHOGD 5 oa 9 5n Bon 2 nos ape cnneecennccccnensesecs~ 245 60, 132 86, 165 
CN acetic sotiecg ceto2si2css2 2-5 121, 513 241, 858 188, 253 
Lumber, building, hardware group--.-_....-..--.----------..- 386 79, 313 98, 938 
Drug and proprietary stores... .-...-.-.-----.---------------- 58, 258 57, 903 55, 796 
TAGE DIES ne en ences canon ineeemnrennectdagucseccceqeepeloccuccesabsne= 19, 136 33, 422 
i . ncerndecnessreRgbsbstehatdedupesiediebehe 15, 065 16, 969 
CORO neice 5 sct es antWligwoessccemacceccpersanes 174, 752 172, 375 164, 073 
CONE CUI 5 conic nh ncsinscccqupnigeccecesssccabennaners 104, 089 39, 688 21, 557 


Source: United States Census of Business, 1948, vol. 1, Retail Trade, 1.04 and 1.05, 


The food group was the largest line m retailing. In 1948 there were 
over half a million stores accounting for almost 30 percent of the total 
number of retail stores. 

Gasoline service stations were second in relative importance. Al- 
most 190,000 stores were in this group. They amounted to about 11 
percent of the total number of retail stores. Third in importance 
was the apparel group with about 115,000 stores in 1948 (somewhat 
less than 7 percent of the total number of stores). The lumber, build- 
ing and hardware group ranked fourth (almost 100,000 stores or about 
6 percent of the total number of stores). The furniture, furnishings 
and appliance group had approximately the same number of stores as 
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the automotive group, (each group about 86,000 stores, or about 5 
cent, of the total number ase. These two branches had fifth 
and sixth place in retailing in 1948. Drug and proprietary stores 
ranked seventh (about 56,000 stores or about 3 percent of the total 
number of stores). The general merchandise group with about 53,000 
stores was eighth in 1948. This group amounted to about 3 percent 
of the total number of stores. 

All other branches of retailing combined had about 220,000 stores, 
amounting to about 12 percent of the total number of stores. Within 
this group were liquor steres (about 33,000); fuel, ice, and fuel-ice 
dealers (about 23,000 stores); feed, farm, and garden supply stores 
(about 22,000); general stores (about 22,000); jewelry stores (also 
about 22,000), and secondhand stores (17,000). It ig noteworthy 
that the general stores, which once were typical for the whole retailing 
industry, amounted to about 2 percent of the total number of stores 
in 1948. This is indicative of the great changes in the structure of 
retailing as the American economy developed from a preindustrial 
local economy to a highly industrialized and strongly concentrated 
economy. 

All these data refer to 1948. Significant aspects of the develop- 
ment of retailing between 1929 and 1948 were: (1) A considerable 
increase in the total number of stores from 1,476,365 in 1929 to 
1,770,355 in 1939, or a slight increase from 1,342,072 in 1929 to 
1,464,969 in 1939 (eating and drinking places are omitted). Between 
1939 and 1948 the total number of stores remained almost the same 
(1939—1,770,355; 1948—1,769,540). If eating and drinking places 
are excluded, a more marked but still small decline can be noticed 
(from 1,464,969 in 1939 to 1,422,984 in 1948). (2) A strong decline 
in the number of general stores from over 100,000 in 1929 to about 
22,000 in 1948. (3) A considerable increase of stores in the food 
group between 1929 and 1939 (from about 480,000 to about 560,000 
stores) and a decline between 1939 and 1948 (from about 560,000 to 
about 504,000 stores). (4) A small decline of the number of stores 
in the furniture, furnishings and appliance group (from about 59,000 
in 1929 to about 53,000 in 1939). There was a sharp increase in this 
group from 1939 to 1948 (from about 53,000 to about 86,000 stores). 
(5) A similar movement in the automotive group which first showed 
a decline in the number of stores (from about 68,000 in 1929 to 60,000 
stores in 1939) and then increased from about 60,000 in 1939 to 
about 86,000 stores in 1948. (6) Gasoline service stations almost 
doubled between 1929 and 1939 (from a little over 121,000 to about 
242,000) but declined sharply between 1939 and 1948 (from about 
242,000 to somewhat less than 190,000). (7) All other branches of 
retailing did not show any major fluctuations between 1929 and 1948. 
The general merchandise group, for example, declined from about 
55,000 to a little over 50,000 between 1929 and 1939 but increased 
to almost 53,000 between 1939 and 1948. 

The data of the 1954 census of retailing are not yet available. 
But there are preliminary figures which are quite accurate and 
which can be taken as‘a reliable basis for outlining the trend of 
development since 1948. Since the definition of “retail establish- 
ment”’ is different in the 1954 census from the definition used in the 
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1948 census, the 1948 retail trade data have been retabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census on the basis of the 1954 concepts.” 

Table 4 summarizes the development between 1948 and 1954. The 
total number of establishments declined slightly from 1,764,488 in 1948 
to 1,720,920 in 1954. While the number of all establishments declined 
somewhat, the number of establishments ‘‘with payrolls” inereased 
from 1, 121 ,009 in 1948 to 1,123,133 in 1954. The absolute changes in 
the number of establishments is not significant. More important 
is the continuation of a trend which began in 1939, a downward 
trend of the number of retailing establishments. 


TaBLe 4.—Preliminary 1954 retail my Loperiernetiner of establishments, 1948 
and 1954 


1954 | 1948 || 

Total ..|1, 720,920 | 1,764,488 || Gasoline service stations 

With payroll._...-____- l1; 123,133 | 1; 121, 009 Lumber, building materials, 
Food stores ._ .----| 383,983 498, 598 hardware, farm equipment 
Eating and drinking places -| 319, 654 346,453 ||  dealers_. ‘A 
General merchandise groups-_. 76, 524 | 73, 727 | | Drug stores, ‘Proprietary 
Apparel, accessories stores....| 119,712 | 114,875 | stores 
hoa home furnishings, 

Pl mer ce deale 84, 
eetiee group 86, 151 ] 


Source: 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade, January 1956, Series PR-1-1 preliminary report, p. 4. 


As we examine specific lines of retailing, the changes in the number 
of stores between 1948 and 1954 become more pronounced. Out- 
standing is the decline in the number of food stores from 498,598 
in 1948 to 383,983 in 1954. This is a decline of almost 115,000 or 
over 20 percent (22.9 percent) of the total number of food stores in 
existence in 1948. Also declining, yet to a much smaller extent 
was the number of eating and drinking establishments (from 346,453 
in 1948 to 319,554 in 1954 or a decline of almost 8 per cent). Gasoline 
service stations also showed a declining trend (from 188,252 in 1948 
to 181,734 in 1954 or a decline of about 3 percent). 

A second group comprises those branches of retailing which main- 
tained approximately the same number of establishments in 1954 
as compared to 1948." In this group are: (1) lumber, building 
materials, hardware, farm equipment dealers, 1948—98,917, 1954— 
100,472 establishments; (2) automotive group, 1948—86,151, 1954— 
85,879 establishments; (3) drug and proprietary stores, 1948—55,764, 
1954—55,990 establishments. 

Three lines of retailing show an increasing trend: (1) apparel and 
accessories establishments increased from 114,875 in 1948 to 119,712 

“18 In 1948, retail establishments which operated the entire year but which had a sales volume under $500 
were eliminated from the statistics of the census. In the 1954 census, any retail establishment without paid 
pens ay are and which reported a sales volume of less than $2,500 was eliminated regardless = whether 

not it operated the entire year. Because establishments of f this size account for only an insi cant part 

of the retail trade volume, the difference in cutoff is not believed to have materially affect the compar- 

of sales of the two censuses. However, there et have been a significant difference in the count of 

ments, as in the 1948 census it is estimated that there were about 100,000 establishments with less 

than this sales volume. The difference in size cutoff between the two censuses is complicated by the 
change in price levels which occurred in this period. 


One other important difference in the two censuses is in the treatment of sales and excise taxes levied 
the total sales and 


receipts of 
however, soa believed 
and did not sae — an appreciable fraction of total retail 


See 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade, January 1956 Series ‘PR-1-1, Preliminary Report. 
16 Changes in this group amounted to less than 2 percent of their number of establishments. 
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in 1954, an increase of over 2 percent; (2) furniture, home furnishings 
and appliance dealers increased from 84,180 in 1948 to 91,750 in 1954, 
or by a little over 8 percent; (3) the number of establishments in the 
general merchandise group increased from 73,727 in 1948 to 76,524 
in 1954, or by about 3 percent. 

The greatest relative increase occurred in nonstore retailers, namely 
from 5,209 establishments in 1948 to 78,498 in 1954—a fifteenfold 
increment. The census release commented on this new category as 
follows: 


In the 1954 census, for the first time, the nonstore type of retail establishment 
has been classified on the basis of its method of selling and isolated from the store 
type. Nonstore retajl establishments, like the store type of establishment, are 
primarily engaged in the selling of merchandise to personal, household, or farm 
users. However, the nonstore type is distinguished by the fact that the customer 
does not make his purchases at the establishment site, Instead, the purchase is 
made at the customer’s home, at the site of another business establishment, or by 
mail order. 

The three types of retail establishments in which customer purchases are made 
in this manner are door-to-door distributors, operators of merchandise vending 
machines, and mail-order houses. In the 1948 and prior censuses, these establish- 
ments were classified in one of the major store-type groups defined above, on the 
basis of commodities handled. The 1948 figures shown in this report have been 
revised to make them comparable with the 1954 figures with respect to the 
nonstore establishments. !” 


Excluding eating and drinking places, the outstanding change 
occurred in the food industry. After the general store disappeared 
as the symbol of the local retail establishment, the corner grocery 
store is now in the process of being reduced to a position of minor 
importance in the field of distribution. 


8. SALES BY LINE OF BUSINESS 


In 1948 total sales of the retail trade amounted to over $130 billion. 
Excluding eating and drinking places total sales amounted to about 
$120 billion. (See table 5.) 


TaBLE 5.—Sales of retail stores by kind of business, 1929, 1939, and 1948 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Food group 

Eating and drinking places 

General merchandise group 

Apparel group 

Furniture, furnishings, appliance group 

Automotive group 

Gasoline service stations 

Lumber, building, hardware group 

Drug and proprietary stores 

Liquor stores 

General stores . 
a wll 
Other retail stores 


Baonss 


_ 
2 eS 


Source: United States Census of Business, 1948, vol. 1, Retail Trade, 1.04 and 1.05. 


17 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade, Preliminary Report, January 1956, series PR-1-1, p. 3. 
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The food group with over $30 billion sales, equal to almost one- 
fourth of the total sales in retailing, took first place. The automotive 
group with over $20 billion, or about 15 percent of total sales, was next 
in line. Third in importance was the general merchandise group 
with over $15 billion (over 12 percent of total retail sales). The 
lumber, building, and hardware Bp AOONNAES for over $11 billion 
(almost 9 percent of total sales) while eating and Senin places 
almost reached that figure ($10.7 billion or 8.2 percent of sales). 
All other branches of retailing had sales of less than $10 billion in 
1948. The apparel group almost reached the $10 billion mark ($9.8 
billion, or somewhat less than 8 percent of sales). The furniture, 
furnishings, appliance group was close to the $7 billion mark; gasoline 
service stations sales were well over $6 billion (about 5 percent of 
total retailing sales each). Branches of retailing not specifically 
mentioned had sales of less than $5 billion in 1948. The most 
important among these was the drug and proprietary store group with 
about $4 billion, or about 3 percent of total sales. 

Table 5 shows the changes in sales volume between 1929 and 1948. 
The outstanding factor is the great increase in the dollar value of sales 
for practically all lines of retailing. 

For retailing as a whole, sales increased from less than $50 billion 
in 1929 to $130 billion in 1948. The increase is even greater if we 
take 1939 as a basis; during that year the sales volume was only about 
$42 billion. 

For all branches of retailing, with the exception of eating and 
drinking places, which were influenced by the end of prohibition, the 
sales ee declined between 1929 and 1938. This decline was rela- 
tively small for the food group, from $10.8 billion in 1929 to $10.2 
billion in 1939. Since 1939 sales increased to almost $31 billion in 1948. 

In the automotive group the decline between 1929 and 1939 was 
relatively greater than for food, from $7 billion in 1929 to $5.6 billion in 
ee he increase to over $20 billion in 1948 was all the more spec- 
tacular. 

The decline in the general merchandise group between 1929 and 
1939 was less pronounced than it was in the automotive group. The 
latter deals with a more durable good and hence with a purchase 
which can be postponed more readily. In 1929 sales in general 
merchandise amounted to $6.4 billion, in 1939 to $5.7 billion. By 1948 
they had increased to almost $16 billion. 

he lumber, building, and hardware sales declined from $3.8 billion 
in 1929 to $2.7 billion in 1939 and increased about fourfold to $11.2 
billion in 1948. 

Of particular interest is a comparison of the changes in sales between 
1948 and 1954. (See table 6.) As for the number of stores, the 1948 
basis for the sales value had to be recomputed to allow for changes in 
census definitions. 
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TasLe 6.—Preliminary 1954 retail trade ne sales by kind of business group, 
1948 and 1954 


Total 
($1,000) 


169, 672, 171 
(157, 636, 781) 
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"| 
Source: 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade, January 1956, series PR-1-1, p. 4. 

Total sales increased from 129 billion to 170 billion dollars, an in- 
crease of 32 percent. Food sales increased from 29 to 40 billion dol- 
lars or by 35 percent. Sales in the automotive group increased from 
20 to 30 billion dollars—an increase of almost 50 percent. The sales 
of general merchandise stores increased less: from 16 to 18 billion 
dollars or by somewhat less than 15 percent, between 1948 and 1954. 
Lumber, building materials, hardware, farm equipment dealers sold 
11 billion dollars worth of merchandise in 1948 and 13 billion (or 17 
percent more) in 1954. 

Excluding consideration of eating and drinking places, 2 more 
major branches of retailing passed the 10 billion dollar mark: apparel, 
accessories stores and gasoline service stations. Apparel sales in- 
creased from 10 to 11 billion dollars or by 14 percent. Gasoline service 
stations witnessed the most spectacular increase: from 6.5 billion in 
1948 to 11 billion in 1954 which amounts to an increase of 66 percent. 
The only greater relative increase was in the “nonstore retailers’’— 
the new group mentioned above. Their sales almost doubled—from 
2.3 billion in 1948 to 4.5 billion in 1954. 


4. NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND SALES BY LINE OF BUSINESS 


A comparison of the relative number of stores and the relative 
volume of sales gives us a first glimpse of the concentration of firms 
and of sales volume. (See table 7.) 
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TaBLe 7.—Percent distribution of the number of stores and of sales by. line of 
retailing, 1948 


Percent 


WMOONWARO 
. New 
oCcnoracs 


». 





y me 3 and P. R. Brown-W. R. Davidson, Retailing Principles and Practices, New York, 
pp. 16, 


In the following branches of retailing the relative number of stores 
ae greater than the relative share of these lines in total sales (1948 
ata): 
Food group with about 29 percent of the number of stores but 
only about 24 percent of the sales volume. 
Gasoline-service stations with about 11 percent of the number 
of stores but only about 5 percent of the sales volume. 

These two groups were, in 1948, branches of retailing with a rela- 
tively large number of small stores. 

In the following branches of retailing, on the other hand, the relative 
share in the number of stores was smaller than their relative share in 
the sales volume: 

Automotive group with about 5 percent of the total number of 
stores but over 15 percent of the total sales volume. 

General merchandise with about 3 percent of the total number 
of stores but over 12 percent of total sales. 

These two groups had a relatively large volume of sales as compared 
to the number of stores. 

According to preliminary census data the overall pattern of the 
relative distribution of sales and number of stores in 1954 differed 
from the 1948 overall pattern in only one major respect: the number 
of food stores has declined so much that the relative share of the food 
group in the total sales volume is greater than the relative share of this 
group in the total number of stores (22.3 percent of total number of 
stores and 23.3 percent of total sales). (See table 8.) 


TaBLEe 8.—Percent distribution of the number of stores and of sales by line of 
retailing—1954 preliminary data 


Percent 


Number 
of stores 


Automotive group 


\ . Lumber, building materials, 
Eating and drinking places__ ‘ hardware, farm equipment 
General ——— a 8 , dealers 
pparel, ; 6.5 || Dry stores, propriety stores. - 
Furniture, home aii Other retail stores 
appliance dealers ; ’ Nonstore retailing 


Source: 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade Preliminary Report, January 1956 Series PR-1. 
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5. NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, SALES, ETC. BY SALES SIZE 


The degree of dispersion or concentration emerges more clearly as 
we examine sales size for various types of stores and different branches 
of retailing. 

As we have seen the structure of retailing reflects various stages of 
economic development: from the fur-trading post and the general 
store to the chainstore, the supermarket and the modern shopping 
center. Few of the earlier types cf retailing disappeared completely as 
a new stage of growth relegated them to the background. They influ- 
ence, therefore, the pattern of stores classified by size of store. This 
pattern shows a wide range of sales per store. 

On one extreme there are some stores which are not even operated 
the year round: in 1948 about 250,000 out of the approximate total 
of 1,770,000 stores in retailing were operated only part of the year."* 
There were, furthermore, about 270,000 stores which were operated 
during the entire year but whose sales per store were less than $10,000 
a year.' 

A summary view of the concentration of sales is shown in the fol- 
lowing statement: there were “some 1,196,683 single-unit inde- 
pendent stores in 1948 with annual sales of less than $100,000. 

This group represents about two-thirds of the total number of stores enumerated 
in the census of business, and their sales volume was slightly more than 30 percent 
of the total of all stores. At the other extreme, there are a number of companies, 


such as the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., and J. C. 
Penney Co., Inc., that have annual sales in excess of a billion dollars.” 


Appendix table I summarizes the most important information in 
regard to sales size. The retailing industry is divided into the follow- 
ing groups: Corporate form of organization, noncorporate, multiunits 
and single units. Data are given for the industry as a whole as well as 
for the various branches of retailing (all data refer to 1948). 

Of the total number of 1,769,540 establishments, 210,608 or about 
12 percent were corporations. These corporations accounted for 
$61.2 billion out of $130.5 billion or about 47 percent of total sales in 
retailing. 

As table 9 shows the remaining 53 percent of the sales volume was 
divided in approximately a 1:2 ratio between individual proprietor- 
ships and partnerships (individual proprietorship $44.8 billion, 
partnerships $23.4 billion). The faalitbie of stores was divided in 
approximately a 1:4 ratio between individual proprietorships and 
partnerships (1.2 million individual proprietorships, 0.3 million part- 
nerships). This means that all individual proprietorships combined 
accounted for only about one-third (34 percent) of the total sales 
volume in retailing.” 

1% United States Census of Business, 1948, vol. I, Retail Trade, General Statistics, pt. 1, 2.14. 
# Tbid., 2.13 and 2.14. 


2 P. L. Brown and W. R. Davidson, Retailing, Principles and Practices, New York, 1953, p. 18. 
21 See census. op. cit. p. 21. 
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TasB_e 9.—Number of stores and sales - ae trade by legal form of organization, 
9 


Legal form of organization Number of | Percent 


Individual torship | 
Partnershiy!. 0 - 
Corporations 


: Panete a add up to total because of omission of State, county, or municipal liquor stores and other 
legal forms. 


Source: U. S. Census of Business, 1948, vol. 1, Retail Trade General Statistics, pt. 1, p. 21. 


As was to be expected, the corporate form of organization is much 
more frequent for stores with sales of $1 million or more: In 1948 
about 9 out of 10 of all retail stores and well over 90 percent of the 
sales of these stores were organized as corporations. 

The relative significance of the ee HS form of organization 
also differed widely according to various branches of retailing. In the 
general merchandise field—including department stores, limited 
price variety stores, and dry ds, etc.,—corporations accounted for 
about 35 percent of the number of stores and over 85 percent of the 
sales volume of all stores. For department stores these percentages 
were even higher: Over 95 percent of all stores were organized as cor- 
porations and close to 99 percent of the sales of all department stores 
were made by corporations. In the limited price variety field the 
number of stores organized as corporations was relatively smaller than 
in the department-store field. About 35 percent of the number of 
stores and about 80 percent of all the sales in this field were made by 
corporations. 

About 23 percent of the apparel stores were organized as corpora- 
tions. These 23 percent of the stores accounted for almost 57 percent 
of the sales. 

Among drugstores almost 15 percent were incorporated. They 
accounted for a little over 34 percent of the total sales. 

Somewhat less than 8 percent of the food stores were incorporated 
yet these corporations accounted for almost 40 percent (39 percent) 
of the food sold in these stores. 

There were less multiunit stores in all of retailing than corporations 
(162,655 multiunit stores as compared to 210,608 corporations). The 
share of multiunit stores in total sales was, furthermore, much smaller 
than the share of incorporated stores (multiunit stores: $38.7 billion 
or about 30 percent of the total of $130.5 billion, while corporations 
accounted for $69.3 billion or about 47 percent of the total sales). 

The relative importance of multiunit stores in the general mer- 
chandise field was almost the same as the relative importance of 
corporations in this branch of retailing: about 35 percent of all stores 
were operated as multiunits. Yet their relative sales volume was 
considerably smaller than that of firms organized as corporations 
(about 60 percent instead of about 95 percent). 

Among department stores, multiunits were less prevalent than 
corporations both in regard to the number of establishments (about 
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70 instead of about 95 percent) as well as in regard to the relative sales 
volume of multiunit stores as compared to stores organized as corpora 
tions (about 64 percent instead of about 99 percent). 

About 20 percent of all apparel stores were multiunits as compared 
to about 23 percent of all apparel stores which were incorporated. 
About 39 percent of the sales volume of apparel stores was multiunit 
business as compared to about 56 percent of the sales which were 
transacted by corporations. 

Approximately 11 percent of the drugstores were organized as 
multiunits as compared to almost 15 percent incorporated. The sales 
volume of the multiunits amounted to almost 28 percent of total 
drugstore sales as compared to 35 percent of the drugstore sales which 
were made by corporations. 

The number of stores organized as multiunits was relatively lower 
among food stores than among drugstores. A little over 8 percent of 
the food stores were multiunits as a to a little less than 8 per- 
cent incorporated. On the other hand the sales percentage of multi- 
unit food stores was higher than it was among multiunit drugstores: 
almost 38 percent of the sales of food stores were by stores organized 
as multiunits as compared to approximately 39 percent of food sales 
by corporations. 

Appendix table I gives further details by sales size and by type of 
organization. 

ince any statutory regulation of w is likely to include a sales- 
size criterion, in order to exclude smaller stores, a clear idea of the 
effect of various criteria is important. Tables 10 to 15 show these 
effects for retailing as a whole, for food stores, department stores, 
limited price variety stores, apparel stores, and for drugstores. 

If all retail establishments with sales of $500,000 or more were to be 
effectively covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 1.8 percent of all 
retail stores would be included. (See table 10.). 


TaBLE 10.—Number of stores, sales, and employees in all of retailing by sales size, 1948 


Sales 
Thousands; Per- 


of dollars cent 


$1,000,00u or more 
$500,000 to $999. 


BS 8 SRoF 


ore 
$500,000 to $999, 
$300,000 to 3100'900 
$100,000 to $299,999 ! 


535, 950 
1, 280, 157 


1 Except eating and drinking places. 
Source: Appendix table I. 


Yet this 1.8 pat of the number of stores accounted in 1948 for 
31.1 percent of the total sales including eating and drinking estab- 
lishments and 33.4 percent of the retail sales excluding eating and 
drinking establishments. The same category of retailers, namely 
stores with sales of $500,000 or more, while comprising less than 2 per- 
cent of the total number of stores, also accounted for 30.6 percent of 
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the total number of employees in retailing including eating and drink- 
ing establishments and 36.5 percent of the retail employment excluding 
eating and drinking establishments. 

If sales over $300,000 were chosen as the criterion for coverage of 
retail trade an additional 1.8 percent of the total number of stores 
would be added comprising an additional 9.7 percent of total sales 
and 8.6 percent of the total number of employees. 

f sales over $100,000 were chosen as the criterion for coverage, 
another 10.5 percent of the total number of stores would be added, 
an additional 23.3 percent of the sales volume would be included, as 
well as an additional 22 percent of the total number of employees. 

Table 11 gives the same data for food stores only. A sales criterion 
of $500,000 or more would cover a mere 1.6 percent of the total num- 
ber of food stores (as of the 1948 census) but 25.2 percent of the food- 
store sales and 25.7 percent of the total number of employees in ‘food 
stores. 


TaBLE 11.—Number of stores and employees in food stores 


Stores Sales | Employees 


Sales site . 
Per- housands| Per- Total 
Number cent of dollars cent 


Source: Appendix table I. 


If sales over $300,000 were chosen as the criterion for coverage, an 
additional 1.4 percent of the establishments with 8.9 percent of the 
sales and 8.8 percent of the total number of employees would be 
included. 

A coverage criterion of sales amounting to $100,000 or more would 
affect an additional 8.8 percent of the food stores with 22.2 percent 
of the sales and 23.4 percent of the employees. Since food distribu- 
tion has undergone very marked changes since 1948 these figures 
underestimate the sales value and the number of employees that 
would be covered by any of the sales criteria mentioned above. 


TasLe 12.—Number of stores, sales, and employees in department stores by sales 
size, 1948 


Stores Sales Employment 


Thousands 
cent | of dollars 
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Table 12 shows the large percentage of department stores which a 
$500,000 or more sales criterion would bring under coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 85.3 percent of the number of stores 
with 98.2 percent of the sales and 97.7 percent of the total number 
of employees would be covered by the act. 


TaBLE 13.—Number of stores, sales, and employees in the limited price variety field 
by sales size, 1948 


Stores | § Employees 


} } } 
y Per- Thousands! Per- Total | Per- 
Number | cent | of doliars | cent.| number 


$1,000,000 or more ia ae § ‘ 

$500,000 to $999,999 . .| 3, 37; 57, 939 
: 952,365| 38.0; 119,872 | 

$390,000 to $499,999 07 7 410,839 | 16.4) 57, 555 | 

$100,000 to $299,999 570 | 650, 354 25.9 | 96, 999 | 


Source: Appendix, table I. 


Table 13 gives the corresponding data for limited price variety 
stores. If stores with sales of $500,000 or more were to be included 
in the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 4.7 percent of the 
total number of limited price variety stores would be covered. These 
stores, less than 5 percent of the total number, includes 38 percent 
of the value of the sales and 36 percent of the total number of 
employees in limited price variety stores. If stores with sales of 
$300,000 or more would be taken as the criterion for coverage an 
additional 4.3 percent of the number of stores with 16.4 of the total 
sales and 17.2 percent of the total number of limited price variety 
store employees would be included into coverage of the act. A sales 
criterion of $100,000 or more would considerably increase the number 
of stores to be covered. Another 18.1 percent of the stores with an 
additional 25.9 percent of the total sales and 29.1 percent of the total 
number of employees in the limited price variety store branch of 
retailing would be included. 


TABLE 14.—Number of stores, sales, and employees in apparel by sales size, 1948 


Stores Sales Employees 


| 
Per- | Thousands; Per- Total Per- 
Number cent of dollars cent | number | cent 


9, 803, 218 | ___ 





2,916,207| 29.6| 182,792 
895, 107 9.0 53, 618 
2, 738,964 | 25.5 | 151, 768 


: Appendix table 1. 
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Table 14 shows how the various criteria would affect apparel stores. 
A criterion of sales of $500,000 or more would bring 1.7 of the total 
number of apparel stores under coverages of the act. These stores 
accounted for 29.6 percent of the sales value and 31.2 percent of the 
total number of employees in apparel stores. 

A sales criterion of $300,000 or more would include an additional 
2 percent of the stores with 9 percent of the total sales and 9.2 percent 
of the total number of employees. If sales of $100,000 or more 
would be taken as a criterion, an additional 14.9 percent of the stores 
with an additional 25.5 percent of the sales and another 25.9 percent 
of the number of employees would be covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Tasie 15.—Number of stores, sales, and employees in drugstores by sales size, 1948 


Source: Appendix Table 1. 


Drugstores are chosen as a final illustration. If stores with sales of 
$500,000 or more were to be included into the coverage of the act 0.7 
percent of the number of drugstores with 7.7 percent of the sales and 
7.5 percent of the total number of employees in tores would be 
included. A sales criterion of $300,000 or more would add another 1.6 
percent of the total number of drugstores with another 8.4 percent of 
the sales values and an additional 8.6 percent of the employees. <A 
criterion of sales of $100,000 or more would add an additional 16.1 
percent of the total number of stores an additional 34.6 percent of the 
total sales and anot her 34.3 percent of the total number of employees. 
(See table 15, see also appendix table I for data for other industries 
and further details. All data refer to 1948.) 


6. EMPLOYMENT AND NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, SALES, ETC., BY 
EMPLOYEE SIZE 


The long-run trend of employment in retailing shows an upward 
movement. A comparison of commodity-producing with commodity- 
distributing industries indicates that “persons e ed in the com- 
modity-producing industries more than doubled between 1870 and 
1950; those distributing commodities grew twelvefold.”*" Table 16 
gives the supporting evidence: employment in retail and wholesale 
trade combined increased from 785,000 in 1870 to 9,608,000 in 1950. 
Table 17 shows the relative increase of the commodity-distributing 
sector of our economy from 6.1 percent of the labor force in 1870 to 
16.4 percent in 1950. 


21 Harold Barger, Distribution’s Place in the American Economy since 1869, Princeton, 1955, p. 6. 
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TaBLE 16.—Commodily producing and commodity distributing industries, 1870-1960 


| 
Number of people in the Number of people in the 
labor force | labor force 


Commodity 
Commodity = = cing 


ucing 
(retail and 
ustries | wholesale 


Source: H. Barger, Distribution’s Place in the American Economy Since 1869. p. 4, 


TaBLE 17.—Percentage distribution of commodity producing and 
distributing industries 


Commodity ' | Commodity ! Commodity ' |Commodity ! 
oduction | distribution production | distribution 


1 Does not add up to 100 percent since construction and services are omitted. 
Source: H. Barger, op. cit., p. 6. 


The total number of paid personnel in retail stores increased from 
4.3 million in 1929 to 6.9 million in 1948. (See table 18.) 


TABLE 18.—Retail trade personnel, 1929-1939-1948 


Total number of employees 
Active ee 
Unpaid family workers. 


Source: U, 8, Census of Business, 1948. Volume, Retail Trade, General Statistics, pt. 1, p. 22. 


The number of active proprietors increased from 1.4 million in 1929 
to 1.7 million in 1948. In relative terms, the total number of em- 
ployees increased by 61.3 percent whereas the number of active pro- 

rietors increased by 21.4 percent only. The number of unpaid 
amily workers—for whom no data were available in 1929—remained 
approximately at the same level of somewhat over 900,000 between 
1939 and 1948. These figures illustrate the increasing ratio between 
active proprietors and employees. 

The preliminary 1954 census data show that the increase in the 
number of employees and active proprietors continued. (See table 
19.) The total number of employees increased from 6.8 in 1948 (new 
adjusted basis) to 7.1 in 1954. The number of active proprietors 
increased from 1.74 million in 1948 to 1.76 million in 1954. This 
amounts to an increase of 4 percent in the number of employees and of 
2 percent in the number of active proprietors. 

75185—56——4 
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TaBLeE 19.—Retail trade personnel, 1954, preliminary data 


Number of people 
1954 1948 Percent 
Paid employees: 
DE 12s 'taciidicnedtene+cpdsenigenecksniaebhn icegie 7, 121, 331 6, 835, 900 4 
PR ae pondd ack} docucrelnateeasvbeesesdsh iaceeael 5, 772, 698 5, 529, 618 4 
I iiteiieniiinvnguingeiateenichntnnniinia tandems 1, 765, 693 1, 737, 350 2 





Source: 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade Preliminary Report, January 1956, Series PR-1-1. 


The census also gives us data for the total number of employees 
as compared to full workweek or full-time employees. In 1954 the 
total number of employed was 7.1 million and the number of full-time 
employees was 5.8 million. 

“Full workweek” or full-time employees were defined as— 
employees, whether regular or seasonal who, for the specified pay period, were 
paid for working at least the number of hours typically worked in a week by 


employees of the reporting establishment. All other employees paid during that 
workweek were reported as part-workweek employees.” 


The difference of 1.3 million people between the total and the full- 
workweek employees is, therefore, highly significant as a measure of 
the extent of part-time employment in the retail industry. 

Table 20 shows the distribution of employment among the various 
branches of retailing. 


TaBLE 20.—Number of stores, employment, and payrolls in retail trade by branches 
of retailing, 1948 


Unincorporated busi- 
ness 


Total Full work-| Payrolls 
Number paid week paid entirej 
Active Unpaid | employees | employees year 


proprietors | family 





workers 
0 Ee Sa ae 1, 769, 540 1, 742, 046 930,546 | 6, 918, 061 5, 608, 398 13, 567, 997 
————) oS EE SSS | §s»——SESES— ESSE EE 
sles malietenneabdaeaatene tee 504, 439 509, 721 363, 243 | 1, 005, 897 753, 503 1, 943, 967 
General merchandise ----_- 52, 544 39, 932 22,274 | 1,351, 387 : 2, 304, 206 
Department stores __- 2, 580 261 46 843, 479 683, 444 1, 660, 702 
Dry goods, general 
mere! =e 29, 754 26, 736 14, 805 175, 029 128, 956 281, 578 
Variety stores........- 20, 210 12, 933 7, 423 332, 879 191, 834 361, 926 
Apparel and accessories -_ 115, 246 99, 453 35, 506 585, 703 458, 721 1, 178, 820 
Furniture, homefurnish- 

NG be. teshcheebeendee 85, 585 79, 875 31, 559 376, 311 344, 375 935, 625 
Automotive group -.--..-- 86, 162 77, 647 19, 265 633, 553 604, 524 1, 866, 376 
Gas ‘line serviée stations __ 188, 253 196, 532 79, 055 285, 954 226, 058 488, 350 
Lumber, building, hard- 

WO 6 0s Loe vebeeec nee 98, 939 91, 213 33, 164 475, 413 428, 650 1, 182, 354 
Drug, proprietary stores... 55, 796 Al, 825 23, 949 282, 891 211, 988 468, 485 
Liquor stores. ...........- 33, 422 29, 637 12, 515 52, 404 43, 939 116, 303 
NE EES SET, 181, 042 172, 215 72, 782 489, 918 419, 125 1, 076, 819 
Eating and drinking__-_-.- 346, 556 372, 044 218, 944 1, 337,186 | 1,080, 090 1, 940, 907 
General stores _-........--- 21, 557 21, 972 18, 290 41, 444 33, 191 65, 785 

Source: U.S. Census of BusineSs, 1948, vol. 1, Retail Trade—General Statistics, pt. 1, 1.02 and 1.03. 


The largest single group among the total number of paid employees 
was in the general merchandise group: 1,351,387 out of a total of 
6,918,061 employees, or 19.5 percent were earning their livelihood 


%3 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade, Preliminary Report, January 1956, Series PR-1-1, p. 3. 
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in these stores. The largest number of them were working in depart- 
ment stores—about 850,000. Next in line were the limited price 
variety stores with about 330,000 employees. Dry-goods stores with 
about 175,000 employees were third in significance within the general 
merchandise group. 

Second among major branches of retailing were eating and drinking 
places. They employed 1,337,186 people or 19.3 percent of the total 
employment in retailing. The food group with 1,005,897 employees— 
or 14.5 percent of the total employment—was third in importance. 
Fourth in rank was the automotive group with 633,553 employees 
equal to 9.2 percent of total employment in retailing. The apparel 
and accessories group was the fifth most important branch of retail- 
ing—as far as the number of employees was concerned. It em- 
ployed 585,703. people or 8.5 percent of the total in 1948. All other 
branches of retailing employed less than half a million people: Among 
these were: lumber, building, and hardware with about 475,000 
employees (6.9 percent of total employment in retailing); furnishings 
and home furniture with about 375,000 employees (5.4 percent of the 
total); gasoline service stations with about 285,000 employees (4.1 
percent of the total). Drug and proprietary stores had about the 
same absolute and relative share in employment. 

Estimates prepared by the Department of Labor show the number 
of employees in interstate firms as a percent of the total number of 
employees: 


Importance of interstate firms in the retail trade and retail service industries, by kind 
of business, September 1953 


Number of employees in— | Employees in 
| interstate firms 
Kind of business | as a percent of 
Interstate total number 

All firms firms | of employees 





Building material 530, 000 
General merchandise ! 1, 420,000 
Department and general stores 1, 070, 000 
wee variety stores. 350, 000 

1 


90, 000 

650, 000 | 
400, 900 | 
250, 000 | 


Retail trade (except eating and drinking) é 5, 700, 000 | 1, 690, 000 
| 


Bina cmphonnnstce 1, 010, 000 350,000 | 

Auto dealers and gas stations 920, 000 120, 000 | 
Apparel and accessories ! 576, 000 200, 000 
Furniture and homefurnishings.._...................- 375, WO 100, 000 
Miscellaneous retail ei 869, 000 180, 000 
Retail service G 3, 347, 000 196, 000 
1, 213, 000 80, 000 
Hotels . 446, 000 48, 000 
Motion-picture thea Bees 157, 000 32, 000 
All other. 1, 531, 000 36, 000 


1 See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1988: Hearings befcre the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Soe on Labor and Public Welfare, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt.3 and statistical appendix, 
Pp. 5. 


The most important occupational group in retailing were sales 
workers. In 1950 over half of the women in the retail labor force— 
including proprietors, managers, and officials—and almost 30 percent 
of the men were sales personnel. (See table 21.) If proprietors, 
managers and officials are excluded, the percentage of women sales 
workers increases to almost 60 percent and the percentage of men 
sales workers to a little over 40 percent. 
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TABLE 21.—Proportions of employed labor force in retail trade in major occupation 
groups, by sex, United States, 1950 


Percent of employed labor force in —— 
wolail toate 





Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers................- 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers_............. 


ee ee ee ee RE eRe 


coro ete | S 
~w8oate = 


3 


des truck drivers, deliverymen, and routemen. 
es than 05 pe 


U.8. Census of Population: 1950. (From data furnished by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
nepnanental Laker 


Another significant aspect of the labor force in re is the 
composition of the employees by sex. In 1950 37 percent of all em- 
ployees in retailing were women (see table 22). The relative number 
of women in re ling varies greatly between different branches of the 
industry. In limited price variety stores 79 percent of all employees 
were women, in gasoline service stations only 5 percent were women. 
General merchandise stores as a group had 67 percent women, apparel 
stores 55 percent, drugstores 43 percent, and jewelry stores 33 percent. 
In all other branches of retailing the relative number of women was 
below one-third of the total number of employees. 


TaBLE 22.—Proportions of female workers in employed civilian labor force, by 
major industry group and by kind of retail Pe on United States, 1950 








“teas eeeh 


Source: United States Census of Population: 1950, from data furnished by the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Total payrolls in retailing amounted to $13.6 bation * e Rui Gece 
table 23.) The adjusted figure for 1948 according to th 
1954 census results was $13.3 billion. Payrolls ickenned tas to $18.2 
billion in 1954. This was an increase of 37 percent. The retail trade 
payroll in the period 1949-52 accounted for about one-tenth of the 
total annual wages and salaries paid in the country as a whole. 
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TaB_e 23.—Percent of total paid employees and of payrolls in retail trade by kind 
of business groups, 1948 


Lamber, building, hard- 


Automotive group... ..... 
Gasoline service stations. - 
Source: See table 20. 


Payroll data by branch of retailing are available for 1948 only, 
Table 23 shows the percentage distribution of payrolls among the 
various branches of retailing as compared with the percentage distribu- 
tion of the total number of paid employees. 

The relatively high-wage branches of retailing, such as furniture 
and home furnishings, the automotive group, lumber, building and 
hardware have a larger share in the payrolls than they have in the 
number of employees. Relatively low-wage industries like general 
merchandise, gasoline service stations and drugstores have a relatively 
eee in the total number of employees than they have in total 
payrolls. 

Appendix table II gives detailed information on the structure of 
retailing in regard to employment and payrolls. The table gives the 
number of active proprietors, unpaid family workers, total as well as 
“full workweek”’ paid employees for all the major branches of retail- 
ing. It contains, in addition, data on the number of stores, sales 
volume and payrolls. All this information is given for all stores, for 
stores with no paid employees and for stores with designated number 
of employees ranging from a “1 to 5 paid employee” category to a 
“100 or more’”’ paid employee cate ; 

A general summary of some of the fndings is presented in table 24. 


TABLE 24.—<Siores, sales, and paid employees, by employee size in the retail trade, 
1948 


Stores Sales Paid employees 
Employee size ————_—— 
Percent | Amount | Percent | Number | Percent 


| S88SS25 
., penbS 
we weooeo 


s 
oS 





B| eooee BSS 


Source: Appendix table II, 
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Of the total number of 1,769,540 retail stores about 670,000 had 
no paid employees at all. These stores amounted to about 38 per- 
cent of all stores but they accounted for only 8.5 percent of the 
total sales. 

About 825,000 or about 47 percent of all stores had between 1 
and 5 paid employees. They accounted for almost 32 percent of 
all the sales and for 1.9 million or 28 percent of the total number 
of employees in retailing. 

Almost 140,000 or about 8 percent of all stores had from 6 to 9 
employees. The share of these stores in total sales was 13.2 percent 
and their share in total employment was a little less than 1 million 
people or 14.2 percent. 

About 85,000 or approximately 5 percent of the stores employed 
between 10 and 19 people. These stores accounted for 14.6 percent 
of total sales and for about 1.1 million employees equal to 16.2 per- 
cent of total employment. 

The next group comprises 20 to 49 employees. There were about 
39,000 stores in this employee-size group. These stores amounted to 
only 2.2 percent of the total number of stores but accounted for 14.4 
percent of all sales and for 1.1 million people or for 16.3 percent of the 
total number of employees. 

About 8,000 or less than half a percent of the stores were in the 
50 to 99 employee size group. They had 6 percent of the sales and 
somewhat over half a million or 7.8 percent of all the employees. 

The largest employee-size group—with 100 or more employees 
accounted for only two-tenths of 1 percent of the number of stores 
but for 11.6 percent of the sales and for 1.2 million or 17.6 percent of 
the total number of employees. 

The data presented in table 24 may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Stores employing 20 or more employees amounted to less 
than 3 percent of the total number of stores but accounted for 
almost one-third of total sales and for approximately 42 percent 
of the total number of employees. 

(2) Stores with no paid employees constituted about 38 percent 
of the total number of stores but accounted for 8.5 percent of the 
sales only. 

(3) Stores with 6 or more employees amounted to a little over 
15 percent of the total number of stores but they accounted for 
almost 60 percent of the total sales and for about 72 percent of 
the total number of employees. 

The degree of concentration varied considerably in different branches 
of retailing. In the food group about 270,000 stores equal to almost 
54 percent of the total number of stores accounted for only 16.1 percent 
of the sales and had no paid employees. (See table 25.) 
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TaBLE 25.—Number of food store sales and paid employees, by employee size, 1948 


Stores Sales Paid employees 
Employee size ; ee — ——— > 
Number | Percent) Amount | Percent! Number | Percent 
—————— i: 
| Thousands 
Paid employees: | 
None 53.8 | $4,988, 095 | 
37.8 | 11, 403, 490 


4.4 | 3,796,914 | 
4, 370, 986 | 


} 


100.0 | 30,965,674 | 100.0) 1,005,897, 100.0 


| 


Source: Appendix table II. 


There were about 190,000 food stores in the 1 to 5 employee size 
group. They accounted for almost 38 percent of the number of stores, 
almost 37 percent of the total number of sales and 41.0 percent of the 
total number of employees. 


Less than 5 percent of the total number of stores had between 6 and 9 
employees. Their share in sales was about 12 percent and in the total 
number of employees about 16 percent. The 10 to 19 employee size 
group had less than 3 percent of the total number of stores. But 


these stores accounted for 14.1 percent of the sales and 16.6 percent of 
the total number of employees. The 20 to 49 employee size group had 
about the same share in both sales and total number of employees, 


Food stores with 50 or more employees did not account for a large per- 
centage of either sales or employees. Since the structure of the food 


industry has changed considerably since 1948, these figures may have 
to be modified to a major extent. 


The department stores had a strong concentration of sales and em- 
ployees. Stores with 100 or more employees accounted for almost 


one-half of the total number of stores and for about 90 percent of both 
sales and total employment. (See table 26.) 


TABLE 26.—Number of department stores, sales and paid employees by employee 
size, 1948 


. 
Stores | Sales | Paid employees 
| 


Employee size a 
Number | Percent; Amount | Percent} Number | Percent 


} 


Thousands | 

Ne. 8 ikke iiwencecdlibabiicbedats a lle e Reh hema ewree |-------- 
3 Or iss niin oc, crahdncinginnaaitetueeemn coateneundeiin sudbedutesee 

6 to 9 paid employees_-_............._- KER pchasec sie adtabssss cee leeibicownews 

Up NN Et FB Bek Oe 

20 to 49 paid employees 628 24.3 $326, 102 

50 to 99 paid employees 741 28.7 751, 350 ‘ 
100 or more paid employees 1,211 7.0} 9,567,295 .9 | 90.9 


2, 580 | 100. 0 | 10, 644, 747 . 843, 479 100. 0 


Source: Appendix table IT. 
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There were many more stores of smaller size in the limited price 
variety store group. 


TaBLe 27.—Number of limited price variety storcs, sales and paid employees by 
employee size, 1948 


Source: Appendix table II. 


About 4,100 stores or one-fifth of the total number of stores had less 
than 2 percent of total sales and no paid employees. (See table 27.) 

One-third of the total number of stores was within the 1 to 5 em- 
ployee size group. They accounted for less than 9 percent of total 
sales and about 5 percent of the total number of employees. About 
10 percent of the stores had 6 to 9 employees. These stores had less 
than 5 percent of total sales and of total employment. In the 10 to 
19 employee size group the relative shares of the number of stores 
(11.4), of sales (9.0) and of employment (9.8) were within the same 
order of magnitude. Stores with more than 20 employees, however, 
had a considerably greater share in sales and in employment than 
they had in the total number of stores. About 15 percent of the 
stores within the 20 to 49 employee’s size group accounted for more 
than one-fourth of the total sales and almost 30 percent of total 
employment. Stores with 50 to 99 employees amounted to less than 
6 percent of the total number of stores but had 22.3 percent of the 
sales and almost one-fourth of total employment. Stores with 100 
or more employees amounted to less than 3 percent of the total 
number of stores but had somewhat over one-fourth of both sales 
and employment. 


TABLE 28.—Number of apparel stores, peice and paid employees by employee size, 
194 


Stores 


| 
Number | Percent 


Be 


. »eSRN 
OMe aa81 


= p10 We OO 
— —— 
SNeeS 


Source: Appendix table II. 
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In apparel stores the concentration is less pronounced. In 1948 
there were over 30,000 stores (27.1 percent of the total number of 
stores) accounting for less than 5 percent of sales and having no paid 
employees. Over one-half of the total number of stores were in the 
1 to 5 employee size group. They accounted for almost 30 percent of 
the sales and one-fourth of the total number of employees. Approx- 
imately 10 percent of the total number of stores were in the 6 to 9 
employee oe Gree They accounted for somewhat less than 15 per- 
cent of both sales and employees. Stores with more than 10 employees 
had a larger share in sales and in the total number of employees than 
they had in the total number of stores. About 6 percent of stores with 
10 to 19 employees accounted for roughly 15 percent of sales and of 
total employment. Less than 3 percent of the stores were in the 20 
to 49 employee size group. Yet they accounted for almost the same 
share in sales and employees as did the 10 to 19 employee size group 
(about 15 pen of total sales and of the total number of employees). 
Stores with 50 to 99 employees were a fraction of 1 percent of the 
number of stores. Their share in sales and employees was approx- 
imately 8 percent. Stores with more than 100 employees amounted 
to less than one-half of 1 percent of the total number of stores but 
had about 15 percent of the sales and almost 20 percent of the total 
number of employees. 

Drugstores had a relatively small share of stores (about 12 percent) 
with 10 or more employees. These stores accounted for about 38 of 
the sales and over 45 percent of the total number of employees. 


TaBLE 29.—Number of drugstores, sales and paid employees by employee size, 1948 


! 
| Stores Sales Paid employees 


Number | Percent} Amount [Percent Number | Percent 
| 


| Thousands 
eta eede 


“im to Oh 


Source: Appendix IT. 


Approximately 57 percent of the total number of stores had 1 to 5 
employees. These stores had about 38 percent of the sales and over 
30 percent of the total number of employees. 
tores with 6 to 9 employees amounted to over 16 percent of the 

total number of stores. Their share in sales and in employment was 
somewhat over 20 percent. (See table 29.) 





SECTION IIT 
EARNINGS AND HOURS IN RETAIL TRADE 


1. RETAIL TRADE AS A WHOLE 

Average hourly earnings 

A broad view of the development of earnings in retail trade as a 
whole is given in table 30. In 1939 average hourly earnings of all 
nonsupervisory employees in all branches of retailing except eating 
and drinking places amounted to 54 cents. In terms of 1954 prices 
this was equivalent to $1.05 an hour. 

During the 15-year period from 1939 to 1954 average hourly earn- 
ings in retailing increased steadily to $1.45 in 1954. (See table 30.) 


TABLE 30.—Abverage hourly earnings in retailing and major branches of manufactur- 
ing, 1939-54—Production workers and nonsupervisory employees 


Retail trade! All manufacturing erin aie 


Current 1954 2 Current 1954 2 Current 1954 2 
prices prices prices prices prices prices 


$1. 224 $0. 698 


1. 266 
1. 330 
1. 405 
1. 490 
1. 556 


aie cl 
SEE ZEusS & 


82263 8335 


J2888 
ae 


od ee 


LASSE 
S2Sas SSSs 


Perret Ser rs 


1 Excluding eating and drinking places. 
? Earnings in current prices divided by consumer price index on base 1954= 100. 


Source: 1955 Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Economic Indicators, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 29. 


These rates compare to average hourly earnings of $0.63 for all non- 
supervisory employees in manufacturing in 1939 (equal to $1.22 in 1954 
prices) and $1.81 in 1954. Earnings in durable-goods manufacturing 
were $1.92 per hour in 1954 whereas average hourly earnings in non- 
durable-goods manufacturing were only $1.66 in 1954. 

A comparison of the relative increase of average hourly earnings in 
retailing from $1.05 in 1939 to $1.45 in 1954 (both rates in terms of 
1954 prices) with the rise of average hourly earnings in all of manu- 
facturing from $1.22 in 1939 to $1.81 in 1954 (both rates in terms of 
1954 prices) shows that average hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
rose by almost 50 percent (47.9 percent), whereas they rose only by 


50 
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about 40 percent (38.4 percent) in retail trade (excluding eating and 
drinking places). 


Hours worked 


TABLE 31.— Average weekly hours in retailing and in manufacturing, 1939-54, 
Production workers or nonsupervisory em ere ee 


Retail | Manu- 
trade! | facturing 


Retail Manu- 
trade! | facturing 
| 
| 


| 

poe 

; 40.: 

R625 ogee 40. : 
40 
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} Hours data exclude eating and drinking places. 


Source: 1955 Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Economic Indicators prepared for the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 27. 


Table 31 shows a decline of the average number of hours worked 
from 42.7 hours in 1939 to 39.2 hours in 1954. This is equal to a 
decline of about 8 percent for the 15-year period. However, it would 
be erroneous to conclude from these figures that working hours as 
such have been reduced by 3.5 hours or 8 percent. Without further 
knowledge of part-time employment both in 1939 and in 1954 the 
exact meaning of these figures must remain open. But it would 
certainly be wrong to compare the average sale hours in retailing 
with those in manufacturing, as has been done during the hearings 
held before the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, United States Senate, during the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress.' In retailing, part-time employment is a ‘‘normal’’ 
phenomenon to a degree unknown in manufacturing. Since the 
average weekly hours include part-time as well as full-time employees, 
the figure of 39.2 for retailing in 1954 is a spurious average if compared 
to the 39.7 average weekly hours in manufacturing. As we examine 
detailed State data we will see that average hours worked in retailing 
are, on the whole, considerably longer than those worked in manu- 
facturing. 

Weekly earnings 

In 1939 the average employee in retailing earned $23.14 per week; 
equivalent to $44.76 in terms of 1954 prices. (See table 32.) These 
earnings were very close to those in all manufacturing which amounted 
to $23.86 (equivalent to $46.15 in terms of 1954 prices). Yet weekly 
earnings in all of manufacturing rose to $71.86 in 1954 while they 
increased only to $56.84 in retailing (except eating and drinking 
places). These figures indicate that in 1939 the difference between 
the weekly earnings of the average employee in retailing and the 
weekly earnings of the typical manufacturing worker was less than 5 
percent in favor of the manufacturing worker whereas in 1954 the 
average retail workers received a weekly pay check more than 25 per 
cent smaller than the average production worker in manufacturing. 


' See, for example, Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 2, p. 737. 
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TaBLE 32.—Average weekly earnings in retailing and major branches of manufac- 
turing, jo0n 10bG Pro uction workers or nonsupervisory employees 


i 
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1 Excel eating and drinking ine, pines 
2 Earnings in current prices divi by consumer price index on base 1954= 100. 


Source: 1955 Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Economic Indicators, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report 84th Cong., ist sess., p. 130, 


The discrepancy between the relative increase of earnings in all 
manufacturing and in retailing—which we already noticed in examining 
average hourly earnings—is, therefore, greatly accentuated as we 
compare average weekly earnings in venelion on the one hand with 
manufacturing on the other hand. 


2. MAJOR BRANCHES OF RETAILING 


Average hourly earnings 
The most recent data showing average hourly earnings in major 
branches of retailing are presented in table 33. The general merchan- 
dise group—comprising department stores, dry goods and limited- 
price variety stores—had the lowest ,8ross average hourly earnings 
i. 15 in 1954 and $1.18 in 1955).2. Automotive and accessories 
ealers paid the highest hourly wages: $1.68 in 1954 and $1.81 in 1955. 


TABLE 33.—Gross average hourly earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees, by kind of retail business, United States, 1947-55 


Average hourly earnings 
Kind of retail business 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 1955 data are preliminary. 
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If we combine the data presented in table 33 with previous esti- 
mates * made by the Department of Labor for 1954, we may classify 
the various branches of retailing as follows: 

VaR tab Samick eosth-adane qeherarnp aces = a i ....' $0. 91 
General merchandise re 
Drug and propriety stores . 1123 
takes com mnsth~— ander ana denwe aecreoentae hae. ike Oe 
Apparel and accessories cedamuedivetsgiand naan 
Fe CE ail ttt iciintinaniantcnicade-n>anenup inet «sient ean maliii:taie ann 
COU IN Os ik. wi asa him chenline @bts bub inion doa <4 0a. 
et Lenina ctcinnalanciadinen chipmgmaindoasannieneinsie Tn 

; . 56 
miei > omen men . 58 
SI so noch cis acho o0-n veel beebacceiatt ad aeranden . 68 


1 Estimates. 
3 Except eating and drinking places. 


Limited price variety stores had the lowest average hourly earnings 
(an estimated 91 cents an hour). The general merchandise group as 
a whole was next in line ($1.15 an hour). This group includes limited 
price variety stores, dry goods, and department stores. Drug and 
propriety stores took third place in the group of lowest paying branches 
of retailing (an estimated $1.23 an hour). Department stores were 
fourth: they paid $1.29 an hour in 1954. Apparel and accessories 
stores were the fifth and last branch of retailing paying less than the 
retail trade average of $1.45 an hour in 1954. The following 5 branches 
of retailing paid above this average: Gasoline service stations (an 
estimated $1.47 an hour), furniture, furnishings, etc. ($1.51 an hour), 
lumber, building and hardware ($1.56 an hour), food and liquor stores 


($1.58 an hour), and finally automotive and accessories stores paying 
the maximum of $1.68 an hour. 


8. LIMITED PRICE VARIETY STORES 

(a) Average Hourly Earnings 

The data just presented give a first glimpse of the variation in 
earnings in various branches of retail trade. However, they are too 
broad to give an accurate picture of wage levels prevailing in those 
branches of retailing which are most likely to be affected by the 
proposed amendments of the Fair Labor Standards Act; memeey> 
department stores and limited price variety stores. Unfortunately 
there are no recent nationwide wage data pertaining to these industries. 
The most recent survey of wages and hours in department and women’s 
ready-to-wear stores dates back to 1950 and the most recent survey 
of limited-price variety stores was made in 1945. 

This survey covered over 4,000 establishments and almost 240,000 
workers.‘ Its results have been summarized as follows: 

§ See amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor’ 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, Ist sess., pt. 3, p. 1798. 
‘ The Bureau of Labor Statistics describes the scope of this survey as follows: 
There were about 123,000 workers tn the 1,441 establishments included in the current study, representing 
proximately half of the workers and one-third of the stores with 8 or more workers in the industry. 
hese stores were selected to represent all stores in the industry (above the minimum size), in terms of 
employment, location, affiliation, and other characteristics. The data were obtained by field represente- 
tives of the Bureau from April 1945 payroll and other company records. Uniform job descriptions were 
used to assure interstore comparability of occupational wage rates 


For further details see U. S. De ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Structure, Limited- 
Price Variety Stores, 1945, series 2, No, 21. 
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Limited-price variety stores, found in all types of communities throughout the 
country, are frequently affiliated with national chains of 5- and 10-cent stores. 
Most of the stores have a small labor force; two-thirds of those studied employed 
fewer than 50 workers in April 1945. Little skill or training is required for most 
of the jobs in this industry and turnover is high. Few of the stores, less than 
4 percent of those studied, were operating under the terms of a union agreement. 

In April 1945 nearly a quarter of a million workers in limited-price variety 
stores averaged 41 cents per hour in senna pay. Rates of office personnel 
in selected jobs were markedly higher. Yomen, who constituted over 90 percent 
of the labor force, earned 40 cents an hour while men earned 50 cents, on the 
average. The exceedingly low wages in the industry are further indicated by 
the fact that 1 worker in 10 earned less than 30 cents an hour whereas only 1 in 
25 received as much as 65 cents. One store in 9 had minimum job rates for 
women of 25 cents an hour or less. The highest wage paid for any of the jobs 
studied, section supervisor, was 76 cents an hour for men and 54 cents for women 
employed on a full-time basis. 

Jomen retail sales clerks, who represented two-thirds of the labor force, were 
paid 41 cents for full-time work and 36 cents for part-time work. This was char- 
acteristic of the relationship between the wages of full-time and part-time workers. 
Nearly half the store workers were employed on a part-time basis. 

Average rates varied from 55 cents an hour in the Pacific region to 33 cents in the 
Southeast. Only 1 percent of the Southeastern workers earned as much as 65 
cents an hour against 12 percent on the west coast. Average rates paid by stores 
in the New England, Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Mountain regions were 
similar, and while lower in comparison with the Pacific region,» represented the 
upper wage levels in the industry. 

ccupational wage rates tended to be highest in the large communities and ip 
large establishments.5 


Table 35 documents this summary. It shows the distribution of 


store employees in the limited price variety field according to average 
hourly earnings. (For details see appendix table III.) 


TaBLe 35.—Percentage distribution of store workersin limited price variety stores 
by straight-time average hourly earnings, United States, April 1945 


Average hourly earnings: 
Less than 25 cents 
Less than 30 cents 
Less than 35 cents 
Lees wee mer nee. oe meow nae a Sper ame, ee tte. aah ole 
Less than 50 cents 
Less than 60 cents 


Source: Appendix table III. 


These data indicate that, in 1945, at a time when industries effec- 
tively covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act paid a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour—almost one-half (48.7 percent) of all store 
workers in limited-price variety stores had straight-time average 
hourly earnings of less than 40 cents an hour. most four-fifths 
(79.2 percent) of the store workers earned less than 50 cents an hour 
at the end of World War II. . 

Table 36 shows the percentage of store workers in thé limited price 
variety field earning less than the statutory minimum wage in various 
regions. 


§ See U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Structure, Limited-Price Variety 
Stores, 1945, pp. 1, 2. 
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TaBLE 36.—Percent of store workers in limited price variety stores earning less than 
40 cent? an hour by regions. April 1945. 

Region: Region Continued 
Southeast - D didine cit h cniseihiin Ee Mountain_- aiiieecntaiaieinas 
Southwest __ Lieeiaem oe Ein Middle Atlantic. - ; .- <a 
Border States. Pao Sa ae New England... ey 
Middle West Joes Bt Great Lakes. batalla wis @ aludtaler 1 
United States............... 48.2 i, Ble oe .8 


Source: Appendix Table III. 


These percentages yonge from a fraction of 1 percent for the Pacific 
area to a maximum of about 84 percent for the southeastern part of 
the United States. Graph 2 illustrates these results. 
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The data presented so far refer to all employees in limited price 
variety stores. As table 37 shows, there are significant differences 
between the earnings of men and women employees in this field of 
retailing. 
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TaBLe 37.—Store workers in limited price variety stores earning less than specified 
rates, United States, April 1946 


All store 


eS 


Source: Appendix Tables IV and V. 


Whereas about 25 percent of the men earned less than 40 cents an 
hour at the end of World War II, exactly 50 percent of the women 
employees earned less than 40 cents an hour. At the same time 55.2 
percent of the men earned less than 50 cents an hour and 81.1 percent 
of the women earned less than half a dollaran hour. There were 23.2 
percent men employees who earned over 60 cents an hour but there 
were only 4.5 percent women employees who passed the 60-cents-an- 
hour mark. For details see appendix tables IV and V.) 

The relative distribution of all storeworkers in the limited-price 
variety-store field followed closely the pattern of the women store- 
workers. The large percentage of women workers is the main reason 
for the similiarity of these two patterns, 


TABLE 38.— Average hourly wage rates (straight-time hourly earnings) i. selected 
il 19. 


occupations in limited price variety stores, United States, April 


erage Average 


Av 
Occupation, grade, sex number of | hourly 
workers rates 


Section supervisors 
Stockmen or helpers-__-_----- 
Stockmen or helpers, part- 


Clerks, sales, retail 
Clerks, sales, retail part- 


time 
Clerks, soda fountain 
Clerks, soda fountain, part- 
time 


Source: See appendix table VI. 


As table 38 indicates, 93.6 percent of all store workers were 
women: In April 1945 there were 194,780 women store workers and 


only 13,266 men store workers. The earnings of the women store 
workers varied between 35 and 55 cents an hour (straight-time hourly 
earnings) with the greatest concentration of employees, 159,066, or 
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81.7 percent of all women store workers, earning 36 or 41 cents an hour. 
The earnings of the men store workers varied between 39 and 76 cents 
with the largest number, 9,530, or about 72 percent of all men em- 
ployees, earning 42 to 50 cents an hour. (for details see appendix 
table VI.) 

Table 39 shows the variations, according to wage areas, of earnings 
of women retail sales clerks, the most important classification in the 
limited price variety field. 
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TaBLE 39.—Average straight-time hourly earnings of women retail sales clerks in 
imited-price variety stores 
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Source: U. 8, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Structure Limited Price Variety 
Stores, 1945, pp. 17, 18. (See appendix table VII.) 


Average straight-time hourly earnings for this classification varied 
between a low of 32 cents for full-time employees and 29 cents for 
part-time employees, in Nashville, Tenn., to a maximum of 57 cents 
in San Francisco, Calif. Graph 3 gives a clear idea of the rank order 
of the various wage areas. (See also appendix table VII.) 

The 1945 survey also contains data showing the variations of earn- 
ings according to size of community. As table 40 indicates rates were 
consistently lower for the smaller communities than they were for the 
larger communities. For full-time employees the difference was great- 
est for the United States as a whole and for the border States (10 cents 
difference) and smallest for the Southeast and New England (5 cents 
difference). (For details see appendix table VIII.) 


TABLE 40.— Average hourly wage rates of retail sales clerks in limited price variety 
stores in various regions by size of community, 1945 


Region and size of com- 
munity 
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Source: Appendix, table VIII. 
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Data by size of establishment show the same overall pattern; the 
smaller the size of the establishment, the lower the average hourly 
wage rate. (See table 41.) For the United States as a whole the 
difference amounted to 9 cents for full-time sales clerks (37 cents in 
establishments with 8 to 50 employees as compared to 46 cents in 
establishments with 251 or more employees); the difference was 
10 cents for part-time employees (32 cents an hour as compared to 
42 cents an hour for comparable size of establishments). 


TABLE 41.—Average hourly earnings of sales clerks in limited price variety stores by 
size of establishment and region, 1945 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Wage Structure Limited Price Variety 
Stores 1955, p. 21. 


The differences in average hourly earnings according to size of 
establishment were most pronounced in the border States (9 cent an 
hour difference for both full- and part-time workers) and in the 
southeastern region (9 cent difference for full-time and 12 cent 
difference for part-time employees). They were smallest in New 
England (difference of 4 cents for full-time and of 2 cents for part- 
time employees) and in the Pacific region (difference of 4 cents for 
full-time and of 3 cents for part-time clerks). (For further details see 
table 41 and appendix table LX.) 


TaBLE 42.—Weekly hours of workers in limited-price variety stores, United States, 
April 1945 
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Source: See appendix table X. 
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(6) Hours worked 


The only data on hours worked are statistics of weekly scheduled 
hours by establishments. (See table 42.) Over three-fourths of all 
surveyed establishments (78.7 percent) scheduled weekly hours from 
44 to 48 hours for women. 62.2 percent of the establishments sched- 
uled these hours for men. There were relatively more establishments 
scheduling longer hours for men than there were establishments doing 
so for women. (For details see appendix table X.) 


4. DEPARTMENT AND WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR STORES 


(a) Average weekly earnings 

In May-July 1950 the Bureau of Labor Statistics surveyed the 
wage structure of selected occupations in department and women’s 
ready-to-wear stores employing more than 250 workers in 17 areas 
located in various sections of the country. The total number of 
employees involved amounted to a little over 230,000.° 

Average hourly earnings are not a meaningful measurement of 
income in department stores since commission payments greatly 
affect the earnings of employees. All data refer, therefore, to weekly 
income. 

Earni in department and women’s ready-to-wear stores varied 
sonaidapatly in various branches and regions. Weekly i 
for women workers ranged from $22.22 per week for stock girls in 
Atlanta to $67.42 es women’s shoes one clerks in gv hwy" For 
men employees weekly earnings ranged from $29.10 for porters 
in Atlanta ‘s $153.27 for furniture and bedding sales cbielas in New 
York. (See table 43.) 
oe eater eames re Aten Bal Reson, Bor Caen, Dee, Der ee 


oC he study included department stores and women’s ready to-wear stores 
he Standard Industrial Classification Manual, issued by the Bureau of the 


and San Francisco relate to January 1950. In these cities as well as Denver, the occupa- 
tional coverage was primarily designed for other studies and was smaller than that used in the regular study 
of pe ong and women’s ready-to-wear stores. 
earnings data exclude pay for overtime and pertain to full-time workers only. Earn- 
ings of bargain basement clerks were excluded from the study. any earnings for straight salary 
workers were those in effect during a specific payroll period between May July 1950. For commission 
were generally averaged over a 12-month 


w weekly commission earnings i 
Fae tuither details see U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Structure, Depart- 
ment and Women’s Ready-to-Wear Stores, 1950, p. 51. 
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The following summary of the findings of the 1950 survey was 
presented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Sales clerks of women’s and misses’ suits and coats had the highest average 
weekly earnings among selected saleswomen categories in 11 of the 17 areas. 
Their earnings vena from $36.85 a week in Providence to $70.57 in Dallas. 
Baltimore was the only other city in which the level of weekly earnings of these 
saleswomen was below $40; 6 cities recorded averages in excess of $50. Nearly 30 

ercent of Dallas women selling women’s and misses’ suits and coats earned at 
east $75 a week and 1 in every 7 had weekly earnings of $100 or more. 

Earnings of saleswomen in women’s shoe departments ranked first among 
women’s jobs in 6 cities and in the areas studied averaged from $36.18 a week in 
Baltimore to $67.42 in New York. Weekly earnings of other numerically im- 
portant saleswomen groups ranged from $33.64 to $49.88 in men’s furnishings 
departments and from $34.40 to $51.09 in women’s and misses’ dress depart- 
ments. In general, saleswomen of blouses and neckwear, notions and trimmings, 
and women’s accessories had the lowest earnings among the selected selling 
classifications. Nearly half of the city averages for these workers did not exceed 
$35 a week. 

Fitters of women’s garments whose levels of weekly earnings ranged between 
$38 and $62 were the highest paid among the women’s nonselling occupations 
studied (except office) and received, on the average, from $2 to $13 more a week 
than alteration sewers of women’s garments, the next ranking group. In other 
nonselling jobs weekly earnings ranged from $24.25 for passenger elevator opera- 
tors in New Orleans and $27.43 for cashier-wrappers in Baltimore to $46.58 and 
$42.65 for the respective occupations in San Francisco. Stock girls employed in 
selling sections were the lowest paid women workers and averaged less than $30 
a week in about half the areas for which earnings data are presented. 

Payroll clerks were generally the highest paid of the 6 women’s office classifica- 
tions studied and averaged from $37.67 weekly in Philadelphia to $50.56 in San 
Francisco-Oakland. Boston with an average of $39.31 was the only city other 
than Philadelphia in which the level of earnings of these workers was below $40. 
General stenographers averaged between $40 and $50 a week in most cities. Half 
or more of the city averages of billers using either billing or bookkeeping machines, 
calculating machine operators (Comptometer type), and switchboard operators 
were within a $30 to $40 range. 

Salesmen of furniture and bedding had the highest earnings in 14 of the 15 
cities for which data were available. In 5 cities these employees averaged over 
$100 a week; average earnings were between $80 and $100 in all other cities ex- 
cept Providence ($62.32). Men selling floor coverings or major appliances 
(excluding radios and television receivers) in 3 cities and men’s clothing salesmen 
in 1 city were the only other workers whose weekly levels of earnings exceeded 
$100; in other cities these salesmen generally averaged more than $70. City 
averages in the $40 to $60 bracket were most common for men selling bedspreads, 
draperies, and blankets; housewares; and men’s furnishings. Salesmen of boys’ 
clothing and women’s shoes averaged between $60 and $75 weekly in most of the 
areas studied. 

Maintenance c nters recorded the top earnings levels among the selected 
men’s ae jobs and averaged from $63.02 in Buffalo to $99.47 a week in 
Philadelphia. arnings averaged between $50 and $75 most frequently for furni- 
ture finishers, fitters of men’s garments, and alteration tailors. Most of the city 
averages for the other nonselling men’s jobs were less than $50 a week. Day 
porters and stockmen in selling sections were the lowest paid groups; they earned, 
on the average, from $27.02 in New Orleans to $48.37 a week in San Francisco- 
Oakland and from $29.16 in Baltimore to $50.86 in Seattle, respectively. 

Of the 17 cities studied, weekly earnings were usually highest in Chicago, 
New York, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco-Oakland. Earnings at the lower levels 
~— commonly found in Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, New Orleans, and Provi- 

ence. 


Frequency distributions of weekly earnings in department and 
women’s ready-to-wear stores in 1950 are presented in appendix 
tables XI A-Z. 


7? See U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Structure, Department and Women’s 
Ready-To-Wear Stores, 1950, pp. 1, 2. 
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The summary table 44 indicates that at a time when the statuto 
minimum wage for those industries which were covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was 75 cents an hour a substantial fraction of 
employees in department stores and in women’s ready-to-wear stores 
earned less than that minimum® 


TaBie 44.—Percentage of employees in department and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores earning less than 76 cents an hour in selected occupations, 1950 


Classification Atlanta | Baltimore | New York 


Fitters (women’s garments) 

Selling bedspreads, drapieries, and blankets 

Selling blouses and neckwear 

Selling boys’ furnishings 

Selling housewares, except china, glassware and lamps 

Selling men’s furnishings 

Selling notions and trimmings 

Selling (yard goods, upholstery, fabrics) piece goods 

Selling silverware and tony” (excluding costume jewelry) 

Selling women’s accessories (hosiery, gloves, etc.) ..............--.--]..-.-------- 
Selling women’s and misses’ dresses. 

Selling women’s shoes 

Selling women’s, misses’ suits and coats................-.-.-.---.-. 
Women sewers, alteration (women’s garments) _...._._.....__.-.___. 
Stockgirls, selling sections. 

Women billers, machine 


Receiving clerks (checkers) 
Boming pegs clothing 
Selling furnitare and beddi 
Selling major appliances, ( 
Selling men’s clothing 
Selling men’s furnishings 
Selling women’s shoes 
Stockmen, selling sections_ 
Stockmen, warehouse. 


Source: See appendix tables XI A-Z. 


In Atlanta between 4.4 percent for women sales clerks in men’s 
furnishings and 82.9 percent for stockgirls earned less than 75 cents an 
hour in 1950. In Baltimore this percentage varied between 10.7 for 
women selling women’s and misses suits and coats and 64.7 percent 
for stockgirls. In New York only occasional classifications had earn- 
ings below the then prevailing statutory Federal minimum. Fewer 
men employees earned less than 75 cents an hour in 1950, but 53 per- 
cent of the stockmen in Baltimore earned less than that amount. 


(b) Hours worked 


Table 45 contains information in regard to the number of hours 


worked. The data were summarized by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as follows: 


In virtually all cities studied except Boston, most or all the stores had a work 
schedule of 40 hours a week for their full-time employees. Almost two-thirds of 
the department and women’s ready-to-wear stores in Boston reported scheduled 
weekly hours varying from 36% to 39. A 5-day workweek was typical in the 
industry, but in Buffalo, Denver, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Seattle, a 6-day week prevailed in at least a majority of stores.’ 

§ Hourly earnings are obtained by dividing weekly earnings by 40. See below section on “hours worked.” 


* See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Structure, Department and Women’s 
Ready-to-Wear Stores, 1950. 
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We will now turn to State surveys which are valuable sources of 
information on earnings and hours in retailing. 


5. NEW YORK STATE 


In June 1951 the Division of Research and Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of New York surveyed earnings and hours 
of an estimated 591,000 employees in retailing. Approximately 
236,100 of these or about 40 percent were women employees.” 


Tare 46.— Median hourly earnings of workers in the retail trade industry, New 
York State, June 1951 


All 
Type of store | work- | Women Type of store work- 


$1. 13 $0.97 || Apparel 
RONG SS ke 
-74 Filling station, automotive 
‘' Lumber, building hardware 
.87 


Source: Department of Labor, State of New York, Wages and Hours in the Retail Industry in New York 
State, 1950-51, p. 4. 


(a) Average hourly earnings 
The results of table 46 have been summarized as follows: 


In June 1951 reek tan hourly earnings of the estimated 591,000 retail store 
workers in New York State amounted to $1.13 an hour * * * 


Wage scales and occupational — vary widely among the different branches 


of the retail trade industry. onsequently, there is considerable variation in 
average hourly earnings by type of store. For the State as a whole, in June 1951, 
median hourly earnings of men and women combined ranged from 76 cents an 
hour in variety stores to $1.28 per hour in stores selling furniture and home 
furnishings. Average earnings in general merchandise stores, exclusive of depart- 
ment and variety stores, amounted to 94 cents an hour; in drugstores the median 
was $1.09 per hour. In each of the other branches of the industry (apparel 
stores, food, department, filling stations and automotive stores, and lumber, 
building material, and hardware) average hourly earnings were at least $1.10 
an hour, ranging to $1.25 * * *. 

Average hourly earnings of the estimated 236,000 women employed in New 
York State’s retail stores in June 1951 amounted to 97 cents an hour—16 cents, 
or 14 percent, less than the $1.13 per hour earned by men and women com- 
bined *x* * * 

Median hourly earnings of women were lower than those of men workers in 
each segment of retail trade and did not show as great a variation by branch as 
did men’s earnings. In June 1951, women’s earnings for the State as a whole 
ranged from 74 cents an hour in variety stores to $1.09 in filling stations and 
automotive stores. Women in general merchandise stores, exclusive of depart- 
ment and variety stores, earned 81 cents an hour, in food stores 87 cents, and in 
drugstores 89 cents, on the average. Median hourly earnings of women in the 
other types of stores (apparel stores; department stores; furniture and home 
furnishings stores; and lumber, building material, and hardware dealers) were at 
least $1 an hour." 


Frequency distributions of hourly earnings in retail trade give a 
a etailed idea of the situation prevailing in New York State in 
une 1951. 


1® See De t of Labor, State of New York, Division of Research and 8 Wages and Hours in 
the Retail e Industry in New York State, 1950-51. See, in particular pp. 83- 

Unless otherwise indicated all the data in this section are based on this re) 4 

uw and hours in the retail trade industry in New York State, 1950-51, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, State of New York, Publication No. 1, October 1952, pp. 1-5. 
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Table 47 gives the percentage distribution of all workers in all 
stores by area. Table 48 shows the corresponding percentages for 
women workers. 


TaBLE 47.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
Percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 


ALL STORES—ALL WORKERS 


- | Nassau, Suf- 
Hourly earnings oo we York 


100. 0 


- 


Under 55 cents 

55 and under 60 cents 

60 and under 65 cents. ......................... 
65 and under 70 cents 

70 and under 75 cents 
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75 and under 8D cents. ..........c.seccccecscee 
80 and under 85 cents 
85 and under 90 cents 
90 and under 95 cents 
95 cents and under $1 


$1 and under $1.10 
$1.10 and under $1.20 
$1.20 and under $1.30 


$1.40 and under $1.50 | 
$1.50 and over........- 


Median hourly earnings $1.13 $1. 
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TaBLE 48.— Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State, percent 
distribution of workers by area, June 1951 


ALL STORES—WOMEN 


” Nassau, Suf- 
New York folk, and Remainder 
City Westchester of State 
Counties 


Hourly earnings “ir 


87, 200 


55 and under 60 cents. 

60 and under 65 cents 

65 and under 70 cents 

70 and under 75 cents 

75 and under 80 cents 

80 and uneer 05 G6ne...... 5. 8k 
85 and under 90 cents 

90 and under 95 cents. 

95 cents and under $1 

$l and under $1.10. 

$1.10 and under $1.20 

$1.20 and under $1.30 

$1.30 and under $1.40_.............. eke ens a 
$1.40 and under $1.50 

$1.50 and over 
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In New York State 10.9 percent of all workers earned less than 75 
cents an hour; 34.9 percent of all workers earned less than $1 an hour; 
18.9 percent of all women workers earned less than 75 cents an hour; 
52.8 percent of all women workers earned less than $1 an hour. 

These percentages were lower for all retail employees in New York 
City (5.1 percent under 75 cents an hour; 24.7 percent under $1 an 
hour) as well as for Nassau, Suffolk, and Westchester Counties (8.9 
percent under 75 cents an hour; 32.9 percent under $1 an hour) and 
they were higher for the remainder of the State: 20.5 percent under 
75 cents an hour; 51.7 percent under $1 an hour. 

For women workers alone, the percentages were also lower in New 
York City: 7.1 percent under 75 cents an hour; 35.4 percent under $1 
an hour; Nassau, Suffolk, and Westchester Counties had an inter- 
mediary position with 16.9 percent under 75 cents an hour; 59.5 per- 
cent under $1 an hour. 

A considerably higher fraction of women employees in the remainder 
of the State earned less than 75 cents, respectively, $1 an hour: 36.9 
gag were under 75 cents an hour; 77.1 percent were under $1 an 

our. 

These figures become fully significant if it is realized that at this 
time—June 1951—the statutory minimum wage for industries effec- 
tively covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act was 75 cents an hour. 

Appendix tables XII A-K give frequency distributions of average 
hourly earnings in the following branches of retailing: Apparel, 
food, department stores, variety stores, other general merchandise, 
drugstores, filling stations, furniture and home furnishings; lumber, 
building, and hardware; and in all other stores. 


Table 49 summarizes some of the findings for several key branches 
of retailing. 


Tape 49.—Percentage of employees earning less than 75 cents or less than $1.— 
Specified classifications in retailing in New York State, June 1961 


Percent of employees 
earning 


Percent of employees 
earning 


Less than a 
1 


Less than Less than 
75 cents $1 


75 cents 


Variety stores: | Food stores—Con. 
workers. ....-- ‘ 7 |) 
Department stores: 
| All workers 
Women 
Apparel stores: 
All workers___-.-- 
Women 


All workers-....--- 


Food stores: 
All workers. 12. 0 | 





Source: Appendix tables XII A-K, 


Limited price variety stores had the largest percentage of workers 
earning less than 75 cents an hour or less than $1 an hour. The 
lowest earnings were in the limited price variety field (June 1951): 
47.4 percent of all workers earned less than 75 cents an hour and 
79.7 percent of all workers earned less than $1 an hour; 52.8 percent 
of all women workers earned less than 75 cents an hour and 87.2 per- 
cent of all women workers less than $1 an hour. 

Next in line were drugstores with 16.1 percent of all workers and 
40.1 percent of all women workers earning less than 75 cents an hour 
in June 1951. 
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In food stores 12.0 percent of all workers earned less than 75 cents 
an hour and 23.6 percent of the women workers earned less than the 
then prevailing federal minimum. 

Department stores were fourth with 10.2 percent of all employees 
and 13.8 percent of all women earning less oes 75 cents an hour. 

Fifth in the list of selected industries were the apparel stores with 
6.9 percent of all workers under 75 cents an hour and 9.1 percent of 
all women earning less than that amount. (For further details 
see appendix tables XII.) 


(b) Hours worked 


In June 1951 median hours worked by all empioyees in retail trade 
in the State of New York amounted to 40 hours per week (see table 
50). Almost 15 percent (14.5 percent) of all workers worked 24 hours 
or less; 21 percent worked 32 hours or less. Over 40 percent (42.5 
percent) worked more than 40 hours. Almost 22 percent (21.9 per- 
cent) worked 48 hours or more (see table 50). 


TaBLE 50.— Weekly hours in the retail trade industry in New York State. Per- 
cent distribution of workers, June 1951 

















































Hours worked . a Women | Hours worked c onkers Women 
aussie iilibannasandipcthisdialnenhetiihigs -| —| ail eianinain 
Estimated number of workers. ...|591, 000 | 236,100 || 33 to 39 hours___...........-...... | 117 19.3 

= | i ad Rap RnEENaRneatE | 224.8 31.4 

Total (percent)_............ 100. 0 eee | 10.9 10.6 

a TE ATE | 9.7 5.6 

OS OF BUR, 44-6 ncnideddinnccas 2.7 3.4 | ae | 12.1 4.8 

© Be iedicsvcccbasccussme 5.7 7a 49 hours and over._............... | 9.8 0.7 
ye ae eee 6.1 x | 
DE Ge BE itin ns ccktcdboccsus 9.9 Median hours worked ...... 

| 





Source: Wages and Hours in the Retail Industry in New York State, 1950-51, op. cit, 


The average workweek was the same for women namely 40 hours a 
week, but the relative distribution of women worker in regard to 
number of hours worked was markedly different. A considerably 
smaller fraction was working over 40 hours and a relatively smaller 
number was working below 40 hours a week. Almost 18 percent 
(17.7 percent) worked 24 hours or less. Almost 28 percent (27.6 per- 
cent) worked 32 hours or less. There was a relatively larger number 
of workers in the 33- to 40-hour group (50.7 percent of the women as 
compared to 36.5 percent of all workers). This means that about 
half of all women were within the 33- to 40-hour group. Somewhat 
over 20 percent (21.7 percent) worked over 40 hours. Ooly a little 
over 5 percent (5.5 percent) worked 48 hours or more. 

The Department of Labor of the State of New York commented as 
follows on these findings: 

The labor law of New York State prohibits the employment of women in 
mercantile establishments for more than 42 hours a week except from December 


18 to December 24 inclusive, * * * and for 2 additional periods each year, not 
to exceed 1 week each, for the purpose of taking inventory * * *. 


It stated, furthermore: 


The average workweek of women was 40 hours in 1951 in each of the selected 
branches of the industry, except in apparel stores where women averaged 39 hours 
and variety stores where they worked an average of 36 hours.” 


3 Op. cit, pp. 6, 7. 
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As table 51 shows, the pattern of hours worked during a week in 
June 1951 differed greatly from one branch of retailing to another. In 
limited price variety stores, for example, about half of all employees 
worked between 33 and 40 hours a week. In department stores the 
percentage of workers within this interval was even greater (64.3 
percent for all workers, 64.0 percent for women). In apparel stores 
there were also about half of the employees working between 33 and 
40 hours a week. In drug and food stores the relative number of 
employees within this category was much smaller (drug: 15.2 percent 
of all workers; food stores: 18.4 percent of all workers). 

The largest relative number of employees working less than 32 
hours was in the limited price variety field. In this branch of retail- 
ing 39.0 percent of all workers and 41.8 percent of the women employ- 
ees worked less than 32 hours. In all other branches listed in table 
51 between 20 and 30 percent of the employees worked less than 32 
hours a week. 


TaBLe 51.—Weekly hours in retail trade, New York State, percent distribution of 
employees by specified type of establishment 
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Source: Appendix table XIIL. 


Drug and food stores had the largest relative number of employees 
working more than 40 hours (both had a little over 55 percent of all 
their employees in this group). In apparel stores about 30 percent 
of all employees worked more than 40 hours; in department stores 
about 15 percent, and in limited-price variety stores only 12.6 percent. 
(For further details see appendix tables XIITA—K.) 

(c) Weekly earnings 

Frequency distributions of weekly earnings in the retail industry in 
New York State show the same basic characteristics as those revealed 
by an analysis of hourly earnings. 

The data contained in tables 52 and 53 may be summarized as 
follows: In June 1951 21.2 percent of all workers in all stores earned 
less than $30 per week; 36.3 percent of all workers in all stores earned 
less than $40 per week. au a 40-hour workweek, weekly 
earnings of $30 a week correspond to 75 cents an hour, the nationwide 
statutory minimum wage in 1951, and weekly earnings of $40 corre- 
spond to $1 an hour, the present Federal minimum wage. 

In June 1951 31.9 percent of all women workers in all stores earned 
less than $30 per week; 58.1 percent of all women workers in all stores 
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earned less than $40 per week. As was to be expected, a substantially 
larger percentage of women workers earned below these specified limits. 


TaBLE 52.— Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State, percent 
distribution of workers, by area, June 1951 


ALL STORES, ALL WORKERS 
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Source: Wages and Hours in the Retail Industry in New York State, 1950-51. 
TABLE 53 —Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State 


Percent distribution of workers, by area, June 1951 
ALL STORES—WOMEN 
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" Source: Wages and Hours in the Retail Industry in New York State, 1950-51. 


In New York City the percentage of low-wage earners was smaller 
(15.5 percent of all store workers were earning less than $30 a week; 
29 percent were earning less than $40 an hour. The corresponding 
percentages for women were 22.1 percent below $30 and 44.8 percent 
below $40). 

In Nassau, Suffolk, and Westchester Counties the percentages were 
lower than they were in the State as whole for all employees in re- 
tailing (20.2 percent under $30; 33.6 percent under $40 a week). 
But the percentages of women earning under $30 (33.9 percent) as 
well as under $40 (61.9 percent) were higher in these counties than 
they were for the State as a whole. 


75135—56——-6 
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The remainder of the State had the highest percentage of all workers 
earning less than $30 a week (30.3 percent) and less than $40 (48.4 
percent). It also had the highest percentages of women workers 
earning less than $30 (46.1 percent) and below $40 (76.7 percent). 
(For details see tables 52 and 53.) 

As we examine the percentage of workers earning less than specified 
weekly rates by industry, we find a wide dispersion among the various 
branches of retailing. Table 54 summarizes the results for five 
branches of retailing. (For further details see appendix tables 
XIV A-K.) 


TABLE 54.—Percentage of employees earning less than $30 and less than $40 a week, 
= classifications in retailing in New York State, June 1951 


Percent of employees | Percent of employees 
earning— earning— 
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Source: Appendiz ee es ee ee” at gee ee xIV. 


Limited price variety stores were again in the lowest wage range: 
55.5 percent of all workers in variety stores earned less than $30 per 
week; 79.6 percent of all workers in variety stores earned less than 
$40 per week. 

These percentages were even higher if women workers alone are 
considered: 61.7 percent of all women workers in variety stores 
earned less than $30 per week; 87.8 percent of all women workers in 
variety stores earned less than $40 per week. 

Next in line were drugstores with 26.8 percent of all workers earning 
less than $30 and 31.4 of the women employees earning less than that 
amount. The corresponding percentages for earnings less than $40 
a week were: all employees: 42.7 percent, women: 62.7 percent. 

Third lowest among the selected branches of retailing were food 
stores. Almost one fourth of all workers earned less than $30 a week 
and almost 40 percent of all women earned less that than amount. The 
relative number of employees earning less than $40 a week was 36.8 
percent of all employees and about two-thirds of women employees. 

In department stores: 20.5 percent of all workers earned less than 
ve week; 42.4 percent of all workers earned less than $40 per 
wee 

The percentages for women workers were even higher: 25. 8 percent 
of the women workers in department stores earned less than $30 per 
a 52.8 percent of the women workers earned less than $40 per 
week. 

Finally, in apparel stores over one-fifth of all workers earned less 
than $30 a week and about one-fourth of the women employees 
earned less than that amount These percentages increase to over 
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40 percent of all employees earning less than $40 a week and a little 
over one-half of women employees earning less than $40 a week— in 
June 1951. 

6. MAINE 


The Department of Labor and Industry of the State of Maine in 
cooperation with the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor surveyed earnings and hours of women employees in 
the retail trade in 1952." 


(a) Average hourly earnings 


Table 55 shows that median hourly earnings for women in retail 
stores ranged from about 55 cents in limited price to almost 82 cents 
in food stores with an overall average for all types of stores of approx- 
imately 70 cents. 

The percentage of women earning less than 75 cents an hour ranged 
between a low of 33 percent in food stores to a high of 91 percent in 
limited price variety stores. The retail industry average was 60 
percent. If a $1 minimum wage is taken as a yardstick, these per- 
centages increase to a low of 81 percent for the food stores and a high 
of 99 percent for limited price variety stores. The retail industry aver- 
age was 89 percent."* (For further details see appendix tables XV 


and XVI.) 


TABLE 55.—Median hourly earnings and percentage of women earning less than 
specified rates by branches of retailing, Maine, 1952 


Median | Percent of | Percent of 
ey earn- | Women carn | Vomen earn- 
ings 


cents) | ing less than | ing jess than $1 


Limited-price stores 
Drug and other stores 
All retail stores 


Department stores 


55.3 
62.0 
70.1 | 
71.3 
73.8 


99 


89 


89 
86 


81.6 | *: 81 





Source: Appendix: Tables XV, X VI. 


The report issued by the department of labor and industry of the 
State of Maine comments as follows on these data: 


The high proportions of women earning less than 75 * * * cents an hour are 
factors for thoughtful consideration. Two thirds of all the women had hourly 


18 See Earnings and Hours of Women in the Retail Trade and Service Industries in the State of Maine, 
1952, State of Maine, Department of Labor and Industry, Marion E. Martin, commissioner, in cooperation 
with U. 8S. Department of Labor Women’s Bureau, Washington, mimeographed release. This report states: 
Purpose and coverage of survey in order to obtain information on the earnings and hours of women workers 
in the retail trade and service industries in Maine, the commissioner of labor for the State directed that a 
survey be made of women employed in these industries in representative cities and towns throughout the 
State. The Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor, at the request of the Commissioner for the 
State of Maine, assisted in the collection and analysis of data. 

Ten cities and towns varying in size were selected by the commissioner as representative of commercial 
and industrial areas in the State. 

In Maine, the United States Census of Business for 1948 reported almost 12,000 (11,847) retail trade estab- 
lishments with 38,414 employees. Selecting the retail trade groups comparable to types of businesses in- 
cluded in the survey in which women comprise a significant proportion of the employment, there were 
almost 7,000 stores with 21,440 employees reported, or an average employment of 3 persons. Only the 
department stores and limited price stores averaged more than 15 employees. Average employment in 
food, apparel, drug, gift, jewelry, stationery, and small general stores was small, less than 4 persons. 

For her details see in particular pp. 3 ff. 

4 Recently, the Department of Labor and Industry of the State of Maine published data referring to re- 
tailing as a whole (both men and women employees). According to these data 23 percent of all employees 
in retailing earned less than 75 cents an hour (June-December 1954), 29.2 percent earned less than $30 a week. 
See State of Maine, Department of Labor and Industry, Division of Research and Statistics, Wages and 
Earnings in Nonagricultural and Non-Government Establishments in Maine, June-December 1954, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955, DLI Bulletin No. 238-I, 
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earnings of less than 75 centsan hour * * *. Inlimited pricestores * * * about 
9 women out of 10 were being paid less than 75 cents an hour, and * * * gig- 
nificant proportions were receiving less than 50 cents an hour. 

These conclusions are borne out even more strongly if we consider 
sales personnel only. 

The median hourly earnings for sales workers alone were slightly 
lower than the median hourly earnings for all employees in the re- 
spective branches of retailing (with the only exception of drug and 
other stores for which the median hourly earnings of sales workers 
were higher than those of all workers). 

The supporting figures are as follows: 


Median hourly earnings of sales personnel as compared to median hourly earnings 
of all women employees in retail trades, Maine, 1952 by branches of retailing 


[Cents per hour] 
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Source: Appendix tables X V, X VI. 


These data show extremely low median earnings: in retailing as a 
whole one half of the workers earned less than 66.3 cents an hour in 
1952 and in limited price variety stores one half of the employees 
earned less than 53 cents an hour. 

It must be pointed out furthermore, that there was a consistent 
difference between the earnings of sales and clerical workers. As 
table 56 shows the median hourly earnings of clerical workers were over 
14 cents higher than those of sales personnel for retailing as a whole 
(80.6 cents instead of 66.3 cents an hour). 

In the limited price variety-store field the difference was slightly 
smaller (12.8 cents). The median hourly earnings in this field were 
53.0 for the sales workers and 65.8 for the clerical workers. In food 
stores the difference was smallest. It amounted to 4.6 cents or the 
difference between 85.9 and 81.3 cents. 


TaBLE 56.— Median hourly earnings of sales and clerical workers in various branches 


of retailing—Maine, 1952 


| Sales Clerical 
workers workers 
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Source: Earnings and hours of women employed in the retail trade and service industries in the State of 
Maine, 1952, page 9. 


8 Thid., p. 7. 
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Besides allowing us to differentiate between sales and clerical per- 
sonnel, the survey gives us some insight into the relation between the 
earnings of part- and full-time employees. 

Saleswomen in all stores other than limited price variety stores 
had median hourly earnings of 64.6 cents if working part time and 
73.4 cents if working full time. In limited-price variety stores, the 
median hourly earnings for part-time employees were 50.5 cents, for 
full-time employees 56.8 cents. Clerical workers in retail stores 
earned 75.5 cents if working part time and 84.7 cents if working full 
time. 

In view of the large percentage of part-time workers, these differ- 
ences are significant. 


(b) Hours worked 


Table 57 summarizes the distribution of women workers in retailing 
by hours worked. Appendix table XVII gives more detailed data. 


TaBLe 57.—Percentage distribution of hours worked by all women in retail trade, by 
industry, Maine, 1952 
' . i a 
Limited-price| Department 
| All retailing variety stores| Senes 


Percent 
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Over 16, including 32 hours 
Over 32, but less than 40 hours 


Source: Earnings and Hours of Women Employed in the Retail Trade and Service Industries in the 
State of Maine, 1952, p. 20. 


Taking retail stores as a whole, 11.7 percent of the women workers 
worked less than 16 hours in November 1952; 13.3 percent worked 
more than 16 up to 32 hours; 15.5 percent worked over 32 but less 
than 40 hours; 17.8 percent worked 40 hours; and 41.7 percent worked 
over 40 hours. : 

In limited price variety stores, more women worked 32 hours or 
less (19.7 percent up to 16 hours; 17.6 percent over 16 up to 32 hours). 
However there were less workers in the over 32 but less than 40 hour 
group (8.6 percent instead of 15.5 percent). Yet only 1 percent 
worked 40 hours a week. This leaves 53.1 percent of the women in 
limited price variety stores working over 40 hours a week (as compared 
to 41.7 percent for retailing as a whole). 

In department stone the distribution is closer to retailing as a 
whole: 9.6 percent of the women worked up to 16 hours (as compared 
to 11.7 percent for retailing as a whole); 12.0 percent worked over 16 
but less than 32 hours (compared to 13.3 percent) ; 20.5 percent worked 
over 32 but less than 40 hours and 26.8 percent worked 40 hours (as 
compared to 15.5, respectively, 17.8 percent). The higher relative 
number of women working in the 32 to 40-hour range leaves a consider- 
ably smaller fraction working over 40 hours: only 31.3 percent as 
compared to 41.7 percent for retailing as a whole and 53.1 percent for 
limited-price variety stores. 

A low number of hours worked during a particular week may be 
due to a variety of factors. It does not necessarily indicate that the 
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employee in question is a part-time employee. We have, however, 
statistics indicating the relative significance of part-time as compared 
to full-time employment in retailing in the State of Maine. 

In November 1952 30 percent of all saleswomen except those 
working in limited-price variety stores were working part-time that 
means under 36 hours a week. In limited-price variety stores, the 
percentage of part-time saleswomen increases to 48 percent or almost 
one-half of all sales personnel in this branch of retailing. For clerical 
workers in retailing the share of part-time workers is relatively low, 
namely 12 percent. 

The Department of Labor and industry comments on this situation 
as follows: 


The employment of women for part-time work is prevalent throughout retail 
trade. Since the volume of business in retail establishments varies during periods 
of the day, the day of the week, and sometimes the season of the year, part-time 
workers as supplementary help fill a definite need. The limited-price stores had 


the largest proportion of part-time workers, 43 percent. Many high-school 
students are employed by limited-price stores for Saturday work, for late afternoon 
and for extra help on days when the stores are open evenings. The other retail 
group—mostly made up of drugstores—has a high proportion of part-time workers 
reported and many of the part-time workers were students working evenings and 
weekends. Department and food stores had about one-fourth of their women 
scheduled for part-time work. 


(c) Weekly. wages 
_ Table 58 shows the relationship, or rather the lack of a clear rela- 
tionship, between the number of hours worked and weekly earnings. 


TABLE 58.— Median week’s earnings for all women, by industry and hours worked in 


retail trade, Maine, 1952 


Retail stores 


Hours worked 
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1 Includes other retail stores, not shown separately. 
2 Base too small to justify computation of median. 


Source: Earnings and Hours of Women Employed in the Retail and Service Industries in the State 
of Maine, 1952. 

For retailing as a whole median week’s earnings for all women in 
November 1952 amounted to $27.25. In limited-price variety stores 
they amounted to $22.30, in apparel to $28.60, in department stores 
to $28.70 and in food stores to $34.10. The movement of wages 
according to the number of hours worked was erratic with a tendency 
of a peak for women employees working 40 hours per week. However, 
if we omit all women employees working less than 36 hours a week, 
weekly median earnings for those working 36 hours or more were 
higher than they were for all women employees. 

able 59 shows the median week’s earnings for women working 36 
hours or more. These earnings range from $25.90 in limited-price 


16 See op. cit. p. 13. 
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variety stores to $36.90 in food stores. (See table 59 and appendix 
table XVIII for further details.) 


TaBLE 59.— Median week’s earnings for women working 36 hours or more, and percentage 
under specified earnings, retail trade, by industry group, Maine, 1952' 


Percent of women who 
earned less than— 


Limited-price stores 
Drug an 


Source: Earnings and Hours of Women Employed in the Retail and Service Industries in the State 
of Maine, p. 7. 

The percentage of women working 36 hours or more who earned 
less than $30 per week varied between 20 percent for food stores to 
74 percent for limited-price variety stores. The percentages earning 
less than $40 a week indicated a minimum of 63 percent for food stores 
and a maximum of 95 percent for limited-price variety stores. For 
retailing as a whole, the percentage of women earning less than $30 
a week amounted to 45 percent and the percentage earning less than 
$40 a week was 83 percent. 

The data presented so far combine sales personnel and clerical 
workers. As we have seen the hourly earnings of clerical workers 
were as a rule, higher than those of sales personnel. The relationship 
between weekly earnings of sales as compared to clerical workers was 
\ess consistent since in some case the number of hours worked by 
the clerical group was considerably lower whereas in other branches of 
retailing there was no considerable difference in hours and hence a 
marked difference in earnings. As table 60 shows, there were differ- 
ences ranging from less than $1 to more than $7 in favor of clerical 


workers. 


TABLE 60.—Median weekly earnings of sales and clerical workers in retail trade 
by industry groups, Maine, 1952+ 


Sales Clerical 
workers workers 


Limited price ' $30. 25 
tien viepitiniaattnumenstetrnudertnenhmntieteretarEdenneueet 35. 55 
Retail stores, total . 7 35. 55 
Drug and other es 


30.95 
40.75 


Source: Earnings and Hours of Women Employed in the Retail and Service Industries in the State 
of Maine, p. 9. 

The median weekly earnings of sales personnel was, on the whole, 
slightly lower than the median weekly earnings of all women working 
36 hours ormore. However, the difference was rather minor except for 
department stores, where the median weekly earnings of the sales 
personnel were $2.95 lower than those for all full-time women em- 
ployees. In food gtores, on the other hand, median weekly earnings 
of sales personnel were 25 cents higher than earnings of all full-time 
employees. (See tables 59 and 60.) 
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7. ARIZONA 


The next survey of earnings of women workers in retailing was 
undertaken by the State of Arizona in February 1954. 

This survey covered about 1,500 firms and almost 9,000 women 
employees working in department stores, limited-price variety stores, 
other misceilaneous general merchandise, ‘apparel and accessory stores, 
food and liquor, as well as drugstores, furniture and other miscellane- 
ous retail trade stores. (For details see appendix table XIX.)!” 


(a) Average hourly earnings 


Table 61 shows the distribution of women workers by type of store 
and their median hourly earnings. 


TaBLE 61.—Median hourly earnings of women workers in Arizona, by type of store, 
54 


Estimated 
number of 
women 
workers 


Type of store 


i skikottannlsignbusnedockudestecnwews 
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Limited price stores 

Miscellaneous general merchandise and opanest a and accessory stores 
Food, liquor, and drug stores ee 

Furniture, and miscellaneous retail trade stores_. 


Source: Survey of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade Stores in the State of Arizona, 
February 1954, mimeographed release, p. 3. 


17 Unless otherwise indicated, all the data are on Arizona Industrial a. Minimum Wage 
ee Phoenix, Ariz. in cooperation with U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Survey 
of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade Stores in the State of Arizona, February 1954, 

In es to the nature of the survey, the Arizona Industrial Commission stated: 

“Scope and method of study.—This study was based on a scientifically selected sample of firms engaged 
in retail | trade throughout the State of Arizona. The sample was selected from a complete listing of firms 
classified by the unemployment co: mpensation division of the Arizona Employment Security Commission 
as engaged in retail trade within the State in June 1953. The sample included all firms identified as depart - 
ment stores or as limited-price stores, regardless of size. The sample also included varying proportions of 
the firms engaged in other types of retail trade, depending upon the size of the firm, as fo 
with 50 of more employees; 1 in 2 of firms with 25 to 49 employees; 1 in 10 of firms with 6 to 24 employees; 
and 1 in 20 ot firms with 5 or less a. The effect of these varying proportions was offset by weighting 
in order to give each firm its appropriate influence on the earnings data. 

“Results of this sampling process were as follows: 


In sample 


Number of firms engaged in retail trade : 232 
Number of women employees 5, 961 
Number of male minors r 882 


“‘Wage data were obtained by mai! questionnaire distributed to the firms selected for inclusion in the 
sample. Firms were requested to supply information from payroll records for both full- and part-time 
women employees and male minors for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of February 1954. All but 
4 of the firms as for the sample replied to the questionnaire. 

“* Workers included in the study.—The wage survey covered women and male minor employees on the 
store payroli in all occupations including supervisory and administrative jobs. Employees of concessions 
and Jeased departments (for example, restaurants and beauty shops in department stores) who were not 
on the store payroll were not included in the survey. The survey also excluded proprietors or partners, 
pensioners, or ae family workers. 

“* Earnings and hours.—Wage data consist of the gross amount of pay earned during the pay period before 
deductions of ae kind and including pay for overtime, sick leave, holidays, vacations, etc., plus commis- 
sions earned a the pay ot, ee ee earnings were computed by dividing gross weekly 

ours wor 
cooperating tn in the Made. —This survey was a coo rative endeavor between the minimum wage 

department of Industrial Commission and the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The minimum wage department compiled the complete listing of retail mee firms in the 
State, mailed the questionnaires to the sample firms, and lormed a of the era eee, 
to secure an almost 100 poet mupenen i the mailing. he Women the sam “ 
firms to be surveyed, with technical assistance from sampling experts of the On eed stone’ Bureau of 
ae prepared the questionnaire and instructions; and was responsible for the tabulation and 

of the replies, and the preparation of this report.” 
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As table 61 shows: 


Median hourly earnings of women in retail trade stores throughout the State 
were 93 cents an hour in February 1954. Highest average * hourly earnings, 
$1.09 an hour, were among women working in furniture, and miscellaneous retail 
trade stores. In limited price stores, however, half of the women earned less than 
74 cents an hour. While the median hourly earnings of women in department 
stores were relatively high—at 99 cents an hour, about 5 percent of the women in 
these stores earned less than 50 cents an hour.'* 


A more detailed picture of the wage structure of women employees 
in retailing is given in table 62. 
TaBLE 62.—Proportion of women earning less than specified hourly earnings in 
retail trade industries, by type of store, Arizona, February 1954 
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Source: Survey of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade Stores in the State of Arizona 
Feb. 1954, mimeographed release, p. 6. 


In retailing as a whole, 22.7 percent of the women workers earned 
less than 75 cents an hour; 58.1 percent of the women workers earned 
less than $1 an hour. 

In the limited price stores we find the largest number of low-wage 
earners: 53.7 percent of the women workers earned less than 75 
cents an hour; 93.1 percent of the women workers earned less than 
$1 an hour. 

In department stores, the distribution was as follows: 16.3 percent 
of the women workers earned less than 75 cents an hour; 50.5 percent 
of the women workers earned less than $1 an hour. 

The number of women workers earning less than specified amounts 
can be readily seen from the following tables: 

18 The average used is the median, i. e., half of the women earn more and half earn less than the average. 
All earnings are gross, including commissions, overtime pageants, etc. 


'* Survey of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade Stores in the State of Arizona, February 
1954, mimeographed release, p. 3. 
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Percentage of workers earning less than 75 cents an hour 


Furniture and miscellaneous retail stores 

Department stores 

Miscellaneous general merchandise and apparel and accessory stores 
Total reteil trade 

Food, liquor and drugstores 

Limited price stores 


Also arranged in ascending industry order, showing the percentage 
of workers earning less than $1 an hour, are the following figures: 
Furniture and miscellaneous retail stores 
Department stores 
Food, liquor and drugstores 
Total retail trade 
Miscellaneous general merchandise and apparel and accessory stores 
Limited price stores 

The relative position of the industries listed here is the same for 
earnings less than 75 cents an hour as it is for earnings less than $1 
an hour. With exception of the food, liquor and drugstores on the 
one hand and miscellaneous general merchandise and a apres and 
accessory stores, on the other hand, these 2 groups of industries 
exchange their third and fifth place in these 2 summary tables. 

The Arizona survey contains wage data by size of establishment. In 
view of the paucity of such data, they deserve careful analysis. 
Table 63 gives a summary of the results. Appendix table XX gives 
the details. 


“Ido “ID ocr 


TABLE 63 


Type and size of store ae ad 


All Arizona 


Department stores 
5 or less employees 


25 to 49 employees 

50 or more employees 
Limited price stores 

5 or less employees 

6 to 24 employees 

25 to 49 employees. ---_..-- 

50 or more emplo 
Miscellaneous gene sandhenaian and apparel and accessory stores_ 

5 or less emp] 

6 to 24 employees 

25 to 49 employees 

50 or more employees 
Food, liquor, and drug stores 

5 or less employees 

6 to 24 employees 

25 to 49 employees. 

50 or more employees 
Furniture, and misce esau retail trade store 

5 or less employees 

6 to 24 employees 

25 to 49 employees 

50 or more employees 
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es Survey of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade in the State of Arizona, February 
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The Arizona Industrial Commission draws the following conclusion: 


In general, the proportions earning less than 75 cents an hour were higher in 
the smaller stores—employing fewer than 50 people—than in the larger stores. 
In department stores, for example, only about an eighth of the women in the 
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larger stores averaged less than 75 cents an hour; but in the smaller stores, with 
fewer women employees, from one-third to two-thirds of the women earned less 
than this amount.” 
F These conclusions must be qualified by adding that the greatest 
concentration of low-wage earners is, as a rule, not to be found among 
the smallest-sized stores employing 5 or less employees. In limited- 
price variety stores, in department stores, in miscellaneous general 
merchandise and apparel and accessory stores as well as in furniture 
and miscellaneous retail stores the proportion of women earning less 
than 75 cents an hour is smaller in stores with 5 or less. employees 
than it is in stores employing 6 to 24 employees. Only in food, 
liquor, and drug stores is the proportion of women earning less than 
75 cents an hour higher for the 5 or less employee size group than it 
is for the 6 to 24 employee size group. (See table 63.) 

A comparison of median hourly earnings reveals the same situation: 

Table 63 shows that in the limited-price variety field median hourly 
earnings were equal to those in stores with 50 or more employees (74 
cents per hour). In the department store field, stores with 50 or 
more employees paid slightly more than all department stores ($1.03 
per hour median wage as compared to $0.99 in all department stores). 
In miscellaneous and general merchandise and apparel and accessory 
stores the median wage in stores with 50 and more employees was 
only 1 cent higher than it was in all stores. In furniture and mis- 
cellaneous retail stores the difference was also relatively small (all 
stores: median hourly wage $1.09, stores with 50 or more employees: 
$1.12 per hour). In food, liquor, and drug stores, there was a con- 
siderable difference between the industry median wage ($0.93 per 
hour) and the median wage paid in firms with 50 or more employees 
($1.21 per hour). 


(6) Hours worked 


According to the survey ‘“‘the average workweek for all women in 
the retail trade industries in Arizona in February 1954 was 41 hours. 
However a fourth of these women worked a 48-hour week or more; 
and in food, liquor, and drug stores, more than half of the women 
worked 48 hours.’ *' (See table 64.) 


TABLE 64.—Type of store and median hours in workweek 


Department stores 

Limited price stores 

Miscellaneous general merchandise and apparel and accessory stores - - - -- 
Food, liquor, and drug stores 

Furniture, and miscellaneous retail trade stores 


Source: Survey of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade in the State of Arizena, Feb. 1954, 
p. 13. 


As Table 65 shows, about 10 percent of the women workers in 
Arizona retailing worked 16 hours or less; almost 11 percent worked 
more than 16 up to 32 hours; about 24 percent worked over 32 up to 
but not including 40 hours. This means that about 45 percent (44.6 

ercent) worked less than a 40-hour week. About 23 percent worked 
om 40 hours up to 44 hours and 32 percent worked over 44 hours. 


2% Op. cit. p. 4. 
31 Op. cit. p. 13. 
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Limited-price variety stores had a larger proportion of women 
workers working 16 hours or less (18.0 percent instead of 9.9 percent 
for retailing as a whole) and a substantially smaller proportion working 
ee hours (18.5 percent instead of 32.0 percent for retailing as a 
whole). 

Department stores had a larger proportion working over 32 up to 
40 hours (37.0 percent instead of 23.9 percent for retailing as a whole). 
The proportion of workers working 40 hours or more was correspond- 
ingly lower. (For details, see table 65 and appendix table XXI.) 


TaBLe 65.—Percentage distribution of women workers in retail industries, by weekly 
hours worked, and type of store, Arizona, February 1954 
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Source: Survey ot the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade in the State of Arizona, Feb. 1954’ 
mimeographed for release, p. 13. ‘ 


(c) Weekly earnings 


Table 66 shows weekly earnings by type of store, arranged in ascend- 
ing order: 


TaBLeE 66.—Weekly earnings of women workers in retail trade industries, by type of 
store, Arizona, February 1954 

Limited-price stores 
Miscellaneous general merchandise and apparel and accessory stores - - - - . 69 
All retailin J 
Department stores 
Food, liquor, and drug stores 
Furniture and miscellaneous retail trade stores 
Earnings were lowest in the limited-price variety field where they 
amounted to about $29 per week and highest in furniture stores where 
—— workers averaged over $45. (For details see Appendix Table 
XXIL.) 

If full-time workers alone are taken into consideration and hours 
worked are disregarded, the median weekly earnings were $40.91. 
The highest earnings were those of employees working 40 hours a 
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week: their median weekly earnings amounted to $46.64. As table 
67 shows, none of the groups of women working more than 40 hours 
earned that amount. me—for example, women working over 40 but 
under 44 hours—earned considerably less: their median weekly earn- 
ings were $38.52. 












TABLE 67.—Median weekly earnings of women employees in retailing by number of 
hours worked, Arizona, February 1954 
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Source: Survey of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade in the State of Arizona, Feb. 1954, 
p. 14. 


The survey comments on these findings as follows: 


The high weekly earnings of women who worked a 40-hour week are explained 
by the fact that almost 60 percent of all women who worked a 40-hour week were 
employed in department stores or furniture and miscellaneous retail trade stores. 
The practice of commission payments in these stores was an important contributor 
to both the high weekly earnings and the high hourly earnings in these industries. 
Among women who worked a 48-hour week, on the other hand, two-thirds were 
employed in food, liquor, and drug stores, a group having relatively low, though 
not the lowest, hourly earnings. 

About 30 percent of all full-time women workers were employed for a 48-hour 
week. Half of these women earned less than $44.40 during the workweek, and a 
fourth earned less than $34 for a 48-hour week, 

The estimated annual cost of a budget for an employed woman in Arizona in 
February 1954 was $2,312.16, or about $44 a week.” On the basis of this budget 
estimate, about 40 percent of the women employed full-time for a 40-hour week 
in retail trade industries are earning less than they need to meet the cost of living 
for an employed woman; and even higher proportions of the full-time workers 
employed for more than 40 hours a week fail to earn an amount equal to the 
estimated cost of living.* 


Table 68 shows the proportion of full-time women workers who 


earned less than the necessary minimum of $44 a week classified 
according to hours worked per week. 


TaBLe 68.—Full-time women workers in the retail trade industry in Arizona earning 
less than $44 a week 


Full-time women work- 
ers who earned less 


Hours worked than $41 a week 





Number 





Percent 
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es Survey of the Earnings of Women Employed in Retail Trade in the State of Arizona, Feb. 1954, 
Pp. 15. 

2% The 1954 budget is based on revised estimates by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics of the cost of a 
budget originally priced in 1937-38 and revised in 1948. See mimeographed report D-71 of the U. 8S. Women’s 
Bureau for additional details. 

%3 See op. cit., pp. 14-15, 
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The lowest proportion of workers earning less than the necessary 
minimum was found among the group of employees working 40 hours 
a week: 42.2 percent of these workers earned less than the minimum. 
The highest proportion was among employees working 32 hours: 
85.7 percent of these workers earned less than the minimum. Yet 
even among women working over 48 hours the percentage of those 
earning less than the minimum amounted to 60.4 percent. (For 
detailed statistics, see appendix tables XXIII A-C.) 


8. ILLINOIS 


(a) Average hourly earnings 

In April 1954 the Division of Women’s and Children’s Employment 
of the Illinois Department of Labor conducted a survey of the earnings 
of about 130,000 women and male minors engaged in retailing.* 
Average hourly earnings of these employees amounted to $1.10. 
i 69 summarizes the results of this survey. 


Tab 


Tas.e 69.—Percentage distribution of women and minors in retail trade by average 
hourly earnings } 
Receiving less than— Percent 
75 cents per hour 
87 cents per hour 
$1. per hour 
$1.06 per hour (median rate) 
$1.29 per hour 


1 Survey of Earnings of Women and Male Minors in Illinois Retail Trade—April 1954. Reprinted from 
July-August 1955 Illinois Labor Bulletin. 


This table shows that 10 percent of all women and male minor 
employees in retailing had average hourly earnings of less than 75 
cents and 40 percent earned less than $1 an hour. Chart 4 illustrates 
these results. 

Wages in the limited-price variety stores were substantially lower 
than those in the retail industry as a whole. 


*4 The Survey described its scope as follows: 

“All women and minor employees except proprietors, firm members, and officers of corporations were 
included in this wage survey. 

“The Minimum Fair Wage Standards for Women and Minors Act defines a ‘minor’ as being a female 
person under the age of 18 years and a male person under the age of 21 years. 

“The survey included 8 general groups of retail trade within 4 major areas determined by economic and 
os factors. 

“Included in the study were: Department stores (Standard Industrial Classification code 531); variety 
stores (SIC 583); general merchandise stores (SIC 539); food stores (SIC 54); apparel stores (SIC 56); drug 
stores (SIC 591); furniture, home furnishings, and equipment stores (SIC 57); and miscellaneous retail trade 
stores (SIC 59, except 591 and 592). 

“‘Pour-major groups of retail trade were excluded from the study. These groups are: building materials 
and farm equipment (SIC 52); mail order houses (SIC 532); automobile and transportation, including gaso- 
line service stations (SIC 55); and eating and drinking ae (SIC 58). 

“There probably is a larger proportion of women and male minors earning very low amounts and very 
high amounts than indicated by this survey. Furthermore, since smaller cities and rural areas are under- 
represented in the survey, it is likely that there is a larger proportion of women and male minors earning 
smaller amounts than revealed by this survey.” 

For further details see Illinois Department of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, Earnings of 
Women and Minors in Retail Trade in Illinois, September 1954, mimeographed release. 
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CuartT 4, AVERAGE HourLy EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND MAIL MINoRs IN ILLINOIS 
Retai. Trape, APRIL 195 


(Cumulative percentage earning less than the 
amount indicated) 
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TaBLe 70.—Earnings of women and male minors in limited-price variety stores 


Receiving less than— 
67 cents per hour 
75 cents per hour 
80 cents per hour 
87 cents per hour 
Average hourly earnings, 84 cents. 


As table 70 shows 35 percent of women and male minor a 
in the limited-price variety field received less than 75 cents an 
and over 75 percent earned less than $1 per hour. 

Drugstores had somewhat higher earnings, as indicated in table 71. 


TaB_e 71.—Earnings of women and male minors in drugstores 


Earning less than— 
75 cents per hour 
93 cents per hour 
$1.11 per hour 
Average hourly earnings, 97 cents. 


Next in the ascending order of average hourly earnings was the food 
group. (See table 72.) 


TaBLE 72,—Earnings of women and male minors in food stores 


Receiving less than— 
75 cents per hour 
88 cents per hour 
$1.07 per hour 
$1.29 per hour 
Average hourly earnings, $1.09. 


In department stores, which followed drug stores, there were still 
over 25 percent of the employees earning less than $1 in April 1954. 
(See table 73.) 


TasLe 73.—Earnings of women and minors in department stores, State of Illinois, 
April 1954 

Receiving less than— 

75 cents per hour 

97 cents per hour 

$1.12 per hour 

1.31 per hour 

Average hourly earnings, $1.17. 


The last branch of retailing for which data are available—apparel 
stores—had the highest earnings as shown in table 74. 


TasLe 74.—Earnings of women and pheg ® minors in apparel stores in Illinois, 
April 1954 


Receiving less than— 
75 cents per hour 
93 cents per hour 
$1.12 per hour 
$1.38 per hour 
Average hourly earnings, $1.22. 


There were again over 25 percent of the surveyed employees 
receiving less than $1 per hour. 

Detailed data for the branches of retailing just mentioned are 
shown in table 75. 
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Chart 5 illustrates the percentage of women and male minors in 
retail trade earning less than 75 cents an hour by branches of retailing. 
The highest percentages of low-wage earners are again found in Vanited. 
price variety stores. As many as 35 percent earned less than 75 cents 
in April 1954. Over 18 percent earned less than this amount in drug- 
stores. Food stores had a percentage lower than overall retailing 
(9.1 percent in food “— as compared to over 10 percent for all of 
retailing in Illinois). Department stores and home furnishings had 
the smallest relative a er of women and male minors earning less 
than 75 cents an hour (department stores, 3.7 percent; home furnish- 
ings, 3.7 percent). 


Cuart 5. PERCENT OF WOMEN AND MALE MrINors IN RETAIL TRADE EARNING | 
Less THAN 75 CENTS AN Hour 


Variety stores 


Drug stores AN 18.3% 


Other general 
merchandise 


Miscellaneous 
Food 
Apparel 


Department 


‘Home furnishings HH 3.1% 


Percent of workers|9_" 1090-0 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research. 


(6) Hours worked 
According to the Illinois Department of Labor “weekly hours ayer- — 
aged 35.9 ranging from 29.4 in food stores to 38.3 in home f | 
stores. About one-fourth of the workers included i in the study worked — 
part time.” * 
(c) Weekly earnings 
ings earnings show similar variations as do average hourly earn- — 

e Illinois Department of Labor states: ‘Weekly earnings | 

tt $40.76 ranging | from $26.39 in varfety stores to $45.86 in © 
home furnishings stores.” 


* Ibid. 
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9. NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry surveyed 
earnings and hours in retailing in June 1954.” 

The retailing industry in New Jersey comprised then 1,139 firms 
with almost 10,000 employees. Over 90 percent of these firms were 
independents, about 5 percent belonged to small chains, and about 
2 percent to large chains.* Eighty percent of the firms employing 
65 percent of the employees had no collective bargaining agreements; 
about 8 percent of the firms employing about 25 percent of the 
employees were unionized. As table 76 shows most of the estab- 
lishments were medium sized, the largest concentration being in the 
5 to 9 employee size group (over 38 percent of the total number of 
establishments). 


TABLE 76.—Size of establishments in retail trade in New Jersey, 1954 


Number of establishments and percent distribution 


Total | Total 

num- | num- Employees Aver- 
ber jber em- i aN ee 
firms |ployees | | num- 
8 to (100 andiber em- 


| 


| 1, 139 
100 


Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-4. 


Of the total of 9,775 employees 6,088 or 62 percent were male and 
3,687 or 38 percent were female. New Jersey had approximately the 
same percentage of women workers as the country as a whole (United 
States, 1950, 37 percent, see above p. 44). The percentage of 
women workers, however, varied greatly from one branch of retailing 
to another. As table 77 shows, over 75 percent of all employees in 
limited+price variety stores and in apparel stores were female. In 
department and general merchandise stores almost two-thirds were 
women and in drugstores the percentage of female employees approached 
the 50-percent mark. 

” The data are based on a sample of a little more than 10 percent of the firms engaged in retailing. Accord- 
ing tothe Employment Security listings used for the selection of the sample, there were 10,648 firms in retail- 
ing in 1954. Of these 1,139 were included in the survey. For further details see ““New Jersey Department- 
of Labor and Industry, New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954.” 

*% Unless otherwise indicated all data in this section are from a report “‘New Jersey Wage and Hour 


covey 1954” published by the wage and hour bureau of the New Jersey Department of Laber and 
ndustry. 
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TaBLe 77.—Number of firms and number of workers by sex and industry in New 
Jersey, 1954 


Number of workers 


me 


Department or general merchandise - - - . _- 
Limited price 


ee ae 
Automobile and accessories 
All othcr retail_.........-- 
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Source: New Jersey wage and hour survey, 1954, B-1. 


Similar dispersions variety existed in regard to the number of 
full-time and part-time employees. In retailing as a whole a little 
over 86 percent of the men and almost 80 percent of the women were 
full-time employees. (See table 78.) In limited-price variety stores 
one-half of all'men employees were part time and almost 38 percent 
of the women were part time. In gas stations 50 percent of all the 
women and.almost 30 percent of all men were part-time employees. 
These were the highest percentages of part-time employees. 


TABLE 78.—Percent distribution of full-time and part-time workers by sex and 
industry in New Jersey, 1954 


Percent of workers 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-2, 


(a) Average hourly earnings 

Median hourly earnings in June 1954 amounted to $1.09 for women 
and $1.42 for men.” (See table 79.) One and nine-tenths percent 
of the men earned less than 75 cents an hour and 6.3 percent of the 
women earned less than that amount. Almost 10 percent of the men 
and almost 35 percent of the women earned less than $1 an hour. 


2 All earnings are gross earnings. 
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TaBLE 79.—Hourly earnings—Retail trade, New Jersey, 1954—percent distribution 


Retail trade | Retail trade 
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Men Men | Women Women Men Ww omen 
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SouRcE: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954. 


These percentages varied greatly in different branches of retailing. 
(See table 80.) 


TaBLE 80.—Percent distribution of hourly earnings of men in retail trade, New 
Jersey, 1954 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-6. 
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The relative number of men workers earning less than 75 cents au 
hour was less than 3 percent forall branches of retailing listed in table 80 
with exception of drugstores: a little over 10 percent of men employees 
in drugstores earned less than 75 cents an hour. There were, however, 
considerably higher relative numbers earning below $1 an hour: In 
furniture stores, gas stations, and auto and accessories around 5 per- 
cent of the men empioyees earned less than $1. In food stores there 
were 13 percent, in general merchandise stores a little over 15 percent, 
and in drugstores almost 35 percent below $1 hourly earnings. 

As was to be expected these percentages are higher for women 
employees. (See table 81.) 


TABLE 81.—Percent distribution of hourly earnings of women in retail trade in 
New Jersey, 1954 
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1 Number too small to justify computation of median and percent distribution, so actual numbers shown. 
Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-7. 


A little over 3 percent earned less than 75 cents an hour in food stores 
and about 7 percent earned less than 75 cents in general merchandise 
stores. Over one-fifth of the women employees in drugstores earned 
less than 75 cents an hour. In all 3 industries just listed the cor- 
responding figures pass the 30 percent mark: 32 percent of the women 
employees in food stores, almost 42 percent in general merchandise, 
and over 50 percent in drugstores earned less than $1 an hour. In 
furniture stores 17 percent of the women employees earned less than 
that amount. F 

In retailing as a whole the earnings of the sales personnel was some- 
what lower than average earnings for all occupations. In June 1954, 
7.3 percent of the male adult sales workers earned less than $1 an 
hour as compared to 6 percent for all occupations in the retail trade. 
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At the same time 48.8 percent of the female sales workers earned 
less than $1 as compared to 34.7 percent for all occupations in 
retailing.” 

The New Jersey survey gives some interesting data on earnings by 
size of establishment. (See table 82.) 


TABLE 82.—Percent distribution of hourly earnings by size of establishment and sex, 
New Jersey, 1954 


Retail trade | Retail trade 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-31, 


If we take the percentage of workers earning less than 75 cents an 
hour we find this percentage to increase as we move from establish- 
ments with less than 5 employees (0.3 percent for male and 1.1 percent 
for female workers) to establishments with 5 or more but less than 25 
employees (1.1 percent for male and 2.5 percent for female workers). 
The relative number of employees earning less than 75 cents then de- 
creases as we move to larger establishments (for establishments with 
25 or more but less than 50 employees, the percentages are 0.4 percent 
for men and 1.6 percent for women). In establishments with 50 
employees and more we find only 0.1 percent of the men and 0.5 
percent of the women earning less than 75 cents an hour. 

The pattern changes, however, if we consider the relative number 
of employees earning less than $1 an hour. The percentages still in- 
crease considerably as we move from establishments with less than 5 
employees (1.5 percent for men and 4.4 percent for women) to estab- 
lishments with 5 or more but less than 25 employees (5.2 percent for 
men and 13.6 percent for women). Again, these percentages decline 
for establishments with 25 or more but less than 50 employees (1.4 
for men and 5.3 percent for women). However the relative number 
of women employees earning less than $1 an hour increases consider- 
ably for italiane with 50 or more employees: 10.7 percent of 
women in these large establishments earned less than $1 as compared 
with 5.3 percent for the preceding category. For men, however, 
the percentage earning less than $1 is again slightly less than for the 
preceding size category (1.3 percent for stores with 50 or more em- 
ployees as compared to 1.4 percent for stores with 25 or more but less 
than 50 employees). 


4% See op. cit., tables F-1 and F-3. 
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TABLE 83. —Percent distribution of weekly hours of full-time workers by industry, 
New Jersey, 1954 


Retail trade 
Weekly hours anaeecipantenierpenttnateieemantal Weekly hours 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-20. 


(6) Hours worked 


Median hours worked for full-time employees amounted to 45.8 
for men and 40.0 for women. As table 83 shows, 4 percent of the 
men worked less than 32 hours a week and over 8 percent of the women 
worked less than 32 hours. About 22 percent of the men worked 
between 32 and 40 hours. The corresponding percentage for women 
was about 61 percent. Almost 74 percent of the men worked over 40 
hours Seema less than one-third of the women worked over 40 hours 
a week. 

Median hours worked by part-time employees amounted to 17.5 
for men and 19.5 for women. About 70 percent of the part-time 
men employees worked less than 24 hours. Almost 63 percent of the 
women worked less than 24 hours. (See table 84.) 


TaBLe 84.—Percent distribution of weekly hours of part-time workers by industry, 
New Jersey, 1954 


Retail trade Retail trade 
Weekly hours meee Weekly hours 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, 


As we examine hours worked by various branches of retailing we 
find considerable variations. 

The aoe of full-time men employees working between 32 and 
40 hours a week ranged from about 8 percent in gasoline stations to 
about 19 percent in drugstores, almost 25 percent in food stores to 
approximately one-third of all men in general merchandise. The 
resative number of full-time men employees working less than 32 hours 
varied between about 2 percent for furniture stores to a little over 7 
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percent in drugstores. Substantial numbers of men were working over 
40 hours a week: the smallest percentage was about 62 percent in gen- 
eral merchandise, the highest was approximately 86 percent in auto 
and accessories. In food, drug, and furniture stores the relative num- 
ber of men working over 40 hours a week was in the low seventies, for 
gas stations in the low eighties. 
_ The relative number of male employees working more than 48 hours 
ranged between about 19 percent in food stores and a similar fraction 
in drugstores to almost 48 percent in gasoline stations. In general 
merchandise about 27 percent of the employees worked more than 48 
hours a week. (See table 85.) 


TaBLe 85.—Percent distribution of hours worked—full-time men workers—retail 
trade in New Jersey, 1954 
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For full-time women the pattern is quite different: a much larger 
relative number worked between 32 and 40 hours: from about 29 
percent in drugstores this percentage ranged to almost 78 percent in 
auto and accessories. In food and general merchandise stores about 
60 percent of the women worked. between 32 and 40 hours. 

There were also slightly higher percentages of full-time women 
employees working less than 32 hours a week: From 4 percent in auto 
oat accessories the relative number ranged to about 10 percent in 
food stores. In general merchandise stores about 8 percent of the 
full-time women worked Jess than 32 hours a week. 

As a rule the relative number of women working over 40 hours was 
much smaller than that of men working over 40 hours. With excep- 
tion of drugstores where about two-thirds of the women worked over 
40 hours a week, the percentages were around 30 percent or less. In 
general merchandise, food, and furniture stores about 30 percent of 
the full-time women employees worked more than 40 hours a week. 


(See table 86.) 
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TABLE 86.—Percent distribution of hours worked, full-time women workers, retail 
trade in New Jersey, 1954 
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! Number too small to justify computation of median and percent distribution, so actual numbers shown. 
Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954. 


Part-time employees were concentrated within 2 groups: those work- 
ing over 8 but under 16 hours and those working over 16 but under 24 
hours. This is true for both men and women. (See tables 87 and 
88.) In the neighborhood of two-thirds of the part-time employees 
worked less than 24 hours a week. For men this percentage varied 
between 58 percent in furniture stores to almost 79 percent in drug- 
stores. For women the percentage ranged from 59 in general mer- 
chandise to almost 70 in food (not considering “all others’’). 


TaBLE 87.—Percent distribution of hours worked—part-time men workers—retail 
trade in New Jersey, 1954 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954. 
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TaBLE 88.—Percent distribution of hours worked, part-time women workers, retail 
trade in New Jersey, 1954 
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1 Number too small to justify computation of median and percent distribution, so actual numbers shown. 
Source: New Jersey wage and hour survey 1954. 


In concluding this section, let us note in passing that almost 60 
pereent of: the number of firms, employing over 40 percent of the 
number of employees, had no overtime policy. Over 10 percent of 
the firms employing about 15 percent of the employees paid straight 
time for overtime hours. Only about 28 percent of the firms employing 
a little over 40 percent of the employees paid 1% times the regular 
rate for overtime hours. (See table 89.) 


TaBLeE 89.—Policy re pay practice for overtime, retail trade in New Jersey, 1954 


Number of Percent of | Number of Percent of 
Overtime policy firms firms employees employees 
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Source: New Jersey wage and hour survey, 1954. 


(c) Weekly earnings 
In June 1954 median earnings of all men in retail trade amounted to 
$72.05 and of all women to $45.40. (See table 90.) 
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TaBLe 90.—Percent distribution of weekly earnings of full-time. workers—tetail 
trade, New Jersey, 1954 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-10. 


At the same time 3.3 percent of all men and 8.3 percent of all 
women earned less than $30 a week; 7 percent of all men and over 
30 percent of all women earned less than $40 a week. 


TaBie 91,—Percent distribution of weekly earnings, full-time men workers, retail 
trade in New Jersey, 1954 
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Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, 1954, B-12. 
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Table 91 gives the basic weekly earning data for men employees 
for various branches of retailing. Except for drugstores, with 12 
pereent of the men earning less than $30 a week, and for gas stations, 
with almost 7 percent of the men employees earning less than $30 a 
week, the deviations from the industry average of 3.3 percent were not 
too great. The relative number of men earning less than $40 per 
week increased up to 30 percent for drugstores and 8.3 percent for 
general merchandise stores. 


TABLE 92,—FPercent distribution of weekly earnings of full-time women workers, 
retail trade in New Jersey, 1954 
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1 Number too small to justify computation of median and percent distribution, so actual numbers shown 
Source: New Jersey Wage and Hour Survey, B-13, 


Basic weekly earnings for women employees in various branches of 
retailing. are recorded in table 92. In ae 1954 median weekly 
earnings of women in drugstores amounted to $41.45; in general 
merchandise stores to $43.60; in furniture stores to $48.86; in foort 
stores to $50.31. About 5 percent of female employees in furnituré 
stores, 7 percent in food stores, a little over 9 percent in general 
merchandise stores earned less than $30 per week. In drugstores ove: 
one-fifth of all women earned less than that amount. 

A little over 10 percent of women employees in auto and accessories 
stores earned less than $40 per week. Almost 20 percent earned less 
than that amount in furniture stores. In food stores about 30 percent 
of all women earned less than $40 a week; in general merchandise 
stores 38 percent had less than $40 weekly income. The largest 
relative number of women earning less than $40 a week were in drug- 
stores (44.7 percent). 
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The earnings of part-time workers were substantially lower than 
those of full-tume workers. Median earnings for men in all of retailing 
amounted to $18.76, for women to $19.02. Fifty-four and two-tenths 
percent of men part-time workers and 53.2 percent of women part- 
time workers earned less than $20 a week. Seventy-eight and 
two-tenths percent of the men and 80.1 percent of the women earned 
less than $30 a week. The corresponding percentages for men part- 
time workers earning less than $40 were 90.8 percent; for :women, 
94.6 percent. (See table 93; for details see appendix tables XXIV 
A and B.) 


TABLE 93.— Percent distribution of weekly earnings of part-time workers, retail trade, 
New Jersey, 1954 
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Weekly earnings were lower for sales personnel than they were for 
all employees in retailing. Men sales employees had median weekly 
earnings of $68.36 as compared to $70.63 for all men. For women 
employees the difference was considerably greater: median weekly 
earnings of sales personnel amounted to $35.15 as compared to $41.38 
for all women in retailing.* 

Median weekly earnings of part-time workers averaged $18.76 for 
men and $19.02 for women. ‘These earnings showed a much smaller 
difference between men and women than earnings of full-time em- 
ployees. Also we have here one of the rare instances of women 
earning more than men—because they were working longer hours. 

As table 93 indicates, over 50 percent of both men and women 
earned less than $20 a week and about 80 percent earned less’ than 
$30 a week. 

10. OHIO 


The Ohio Department of Industrial Relations surveyed in March 
1955 approximately 3,300 retail firms employing about 65,000 em- 


4 See op. cit. tables F-4 and F-6. 
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ployees. The actual survey covered 1,709 firms with about 30,000 
employees.” 

The selection of firms was limited chiefly to the types of stores 
that employ large numbers or significant proportions of women 
workers a as department, eeaiel limited price, general merchan- 
dise, dry goods, food, and drug stores. Retail outlets distributing 
products such as building materials and supplies, motor vehicles and 
farm equipment, and gasoline-filling stations were omitted.™ 

About two-thirds of the employees were women: 


Women comprised two-thirds (67.2 percent) of the employees in all retail 
trade establishments and a larger proportion, three-fourths or more of the em- 
ployees, in department, dry goods, limited-price, and apparel stores. Male 
minors, men under 21, made up 5 percent of the total employment in stores. 
Male minors were about 16 percent of the male employment. Almost 80 percent 
of the male minors were part-time workers and as such most frequently worked 
in apparel, food, and drug stores.™ 


The Department made a comprehensive preliminary report avail- 
able to the Subcommittee on Labor. In the meantime a number of 
additional tabulations have been published. A substantial part of the 
information contained in this section is based on the preliminary 
report. 


(a) Average hourly earnings 
The preliminary report stated: 


The average as used in this study is the median indicating that half of the 
group were below and half above. ll wage data are based on gross earnings in- 
cluding commissions, and any overtime payments before deductions had been 
made for taxes and insurance. Overtime at premium rates had little, if any, effect 
on earnings since it was not a common practice to pay higher rates for overtime. 
Hourly earnings were computed by dividing gross weekly earnings by actual hours 
worked or paid for. 

The average (median) hourly earnings in retail trade for all employees, was 
about $1 an hour, ($1.03.) The average for all employees, however, largely reflects 
women’s rates of pay as they predominate, numerically, in the study. For men, 
the average is considerably higher than $1, being $1.36 and for women, it is a 
little lower, $0.94. The lowest average earnings were in the limited-price stores, 
78 cents for women and 94 cents for men. The highest average hourly earnings 
were in the home furnishings, $1.15 for women and $1.72 for men. Home fur- 
nishing stores tend to employ many more men than women so opportunities for 
women are limited in this type of store. 

The following shows the average hourly earnings by type of stores: 


%3 The Department stated: 

**All areas of the State were included in the survey. Forty-eight of the 88 counties, all cities and metro- 
politan areas with more than 50,000 population, and a large number of cities and villages under 50,000 are 
represented in the findings. Forty percent of the establishments are in cities of less than 50,000 and more 
than 10 percent are in localities of less than 10,000 population. The establishments included represent a 
random selection from a comprehensive county listing of employers available in the department of industrial 
relations and other State agencies. Establishments ranged in size from 1 employee to more than 1,000 
employees. The wageand hour data were copied from payroll records for a week in mid-March 1955 by the 
inspectors of the Minimum Wage Division. 

“The survey findings on hours and earnings are based on approximately 3,300 firms (3,288) and include 
wage and hour information for 65,549 employees. Approximately 70 percent of workers included are 
women.” 

% From a preliminary report put at the disposal of the Subcommittee on Labor. For data see appendix 
a) el 
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Median hourly earnings 


Table 94 shows the percentage of employees earning less than 75 
cents an hour and less than $1 an hour. 


TaB_E 94.—Percent of employees in retail trade in Ohio by branches of retailing 
earning less than specified amounts, March 1955 


Average hourly earnings 
Type of store Men 
Under 75 cents; Under$l | Under 75 cents 


Limited-price variety 
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Source: Appendix XX VI. 


In March 1955 about 6 percent of the men in all of retailing earned 
less than 75 cents an hour, about one-fifth earned less than $1 an hour. 
The corresponding percentages for women were much higher: About 
15 percent of the women employees earned less than 75 cents an hour 
a well over 50 percent (56.4 percent) earned less than $1 an hour. 

The relative number of workers earning less than 75 cents or less 
than $1 an hour varied greatly from one branch of retailing to another. 

Limited-price variety stores had the highest percentages. About 
17 percent of the men earned less than 75 cents an hour and about 54 
percent earned less than $1 an hour. Among the women employees, 
who constituted the large majority, about 40 percent earned less than 
75 cents an hour and about 87 percent earned less than $1 an hour. 

Drugstores were next in line: About one-fifth of the men earned 
less than 75 cents an hour, a little over one-half earned less than $1 
an hour. For women the percentages were a little over one-fourth 
earning less than 75 cents an hour, a little over 70 percent earned less 
than $1 an hour. 

For dry goods the percentages for women were very close to those 
in drugstores. For men they were lower: About 17 percent of them 
earned less than 75 cents an hour and about 36 percent earned less 
than $1 an hour. 

The general merchandise group as a whole followed dry goods. 
Food stores had a lower relative number of people earning less than 
75 cents or less than $1 an hour. About one-fourth of the men and 
about 36 percent of the women employees earned less than $1 an hour. 
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In apparel stores which were next in line about 18 percent of the 
men and over 45 percent of the women earned less than $1 an hour. 

The figures quoted do not need much comment: They show the 
very low earnings which prevailed in a highly industrialized Mid- 
western State about a yearago. (Detailed data are shown in appendix 
XXVI1.) 

Table 95 combines the figures just given for men and for women 
employees. About 12 percent af all employees in retailing earned 
less than 75 cents and about 45 percent earned less than $1 an hour. 


TABLE 95.—Percent of employees in the retail trade in Ohio earning less than 75 cents 
and $1 an hour, March 1956 


j | 
Under 75 | Under 75 | 
eants Under $1 conte Under $1 


Limited-price variety : .4 || Department stores 8.3 54.5 
DO ited itis nie wine < . bs Home furnishings 3.7 17.6 


9 
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3 RTE PE ook cine sds icde 11.7 45.0 

30.3 


Source: Preliminary Report Dept. of Industrial Relations, Ohio. 


These figures vary from a minimum of about 4 percent below 75 
cents and of about 18 percent below $1 for home furnishings and a 
maximum of about 38 percent below 75 cents an hour and of about 
84 percent below $1 an hour for limited-price variety stores. 


(6) Hours worked 
The preliminary report states: 


Three-fourths of the employees in the retail stores surveyed were reported as 
full-time workers. The hours most frequently worked by women were 40. 
Almost one-half of the women, 45.6 percent, worked 40 hours and 70 percent 
worked either 40 hours or less. Of the 30 percent of the women working more than 
40 hours, 20 percent worked not more than 44 hours and 10 percent worked more 
than 44 hours. Actually only 6 percent worked as long as 48 hours, the maximum 
hours allowed for women by the Ohio hour law for women. 

Among men, weekly hours were longer. Weekly hours for men working full 
time in the stores averaged about 44 (43.6). Most of the men, 60 percent, worked 
more than 40 hours. ‘Thirty percent of the men worked as much or more than 
48 hours. The only type of retail establishment in the survey with weekly 
hours averaging 40 for men was the department store group. 


Table 96 shows the pattern of hours worked by branches of industry 
for full-time men and women employees. 


TaBieE 96.—Percent of full-time employees in various branches of retailing classified 
by number of weekly hours worked, Ohio, March 1955 


Type of store 
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Source: See appendix table X XVII. 
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The relative number of men working over 40 hours varied between 
38 percent in department stores and 93 percent in drug stores. In most 
industries about two-thirds or more of the men worked over 40 hours 
a week. In none of the industries did more than 10 percent of the 
full-time men work less than 32 hours a week. 

The relative number of full-time women workers working less than 
32 hours a week was also relatively small, varying between 5.5 percent 
in home furnishings to about 11 percent in limited-price variety stores. 
In limited-price variety stores, drugstores, dry goods and general 
merchandise the relative number of women working more than 40 
hours was larger than the relative number working between 33 and 
40 hours. The percentage of full-time women employees working 
between 33 and 40 hours varied between a minimum of about 24 
percent in dry goods to a maximum of about 76 percent in department 
stores. (See table 96, for details see appendix table X XVII.) 

The hours worked by part-time workers during the week surveyed 
averaged 17. Almost three-fourths of all part-time employees worked 
less than 24 hours. Hours worked by men and women on part-time 
jobs followed much the same pattern and the differences were in- 
significant. 

As table 97 indicates about two-thirds of all part-time employees 
worked less than 24 hours in practically all branches of retailing. (For 


details see appendix table XXVIII.) 


Tasie 97.—Percent of part-time employees working less than 24 hours a week by 
branches of retailing, Ohio, March 19565 


Under 24 hours Under 24 hours 


per week 
Type of store eee Bee Type of store 


All retail trade.........- 
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Source: Appendix Tables XX VIII. 


In regard to compensation for overtime, the preliminary report 
stated: 


The vast majority of the 1,700 stores reported that they did not pay premium 
rates for overtime. Policies and practices as far as overtime payment were not 
clearly defined. Many firms reported that their employees seldom worked hours 
that were considered overtime. A few especially small stores reported that 
compensating time off was allowed if overtime was worked. Most of the firms 
paid straighttime rates for all hours worked and did not think of the hours above 
the regular schedule as overtime until they exceeded the State limit for women 
48 hours. There were 263 firms, about one-sixth, of the reporting stores that sai 
they paid time-and-a-half for overtime. Most of these firms paid the premium 
rate after 40 hours’ work in the payroll week, but in some stores the higher rate 
did not apply until after 44 or 48 hours, 
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(c) Weekly earnings 
The preliminary report stated: 


Women on full-time jobs averaged $39 ($39.36) and men, $68 ($68.46). The 
hours worked by men during the week were approximately 10 percent greater 
than those of the women and the earnings were better than 70 percent greater 
* * * The range in women’s earnings tend to be considerably less than that of 
the men and tended to concentrate in the $35 to $45 groups. The average weekly 
earnings and average hours worked were: 


Full-time workers, weekly earnings and hours 


| Median weekly earnings} Median hours worked 
Type of store a oe 
es ee | Male | Female 
} 
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Source: Preliminary Report, Department of Industrial Relations, Ohio. 


Table 98 shows the relative number of men and women employees 
earning less than $30 and less than $40 a week. Assuming a 40-hour 
week these earnings oavepers to hourly rates of 75 cents and $1. 


In retailing as a whole about 4 percent of the men earned less than 
$30 a week and about 11 percent earned less than $40. The per- 
centages for women employees were much higher: 16 percent earned 
less than $30 a week and over one-half of the women employees 
(52.4 percent) earned less than $40 a week. 

The two industries with the highest relative number of workers 
earning less than these amounts were drugstores and limited-price 
variety stores. 

Almost 15 percent of the men in drugstores earned less than $30 
a week and about 30 percent earned less than $40. In limited-price 
variety stores these percentages were somewhat lower: almost 12 
percent of the men earned less than $30 and almost 24 percent under 
$40 a week. For women the positions were reversed: there were 
more women in limited-price variety stores earning less than $30 
(about 35 percent) and less than $40 (a little over 80 percent) than 
there were women in drugstores earning less than $30 a week (about 
22 percent) or less than $40 (approximately 61 percent). 

In dry goods stores, apparel and department stores the percentage 
of women earning less than $30 or $40 a week were also quite high: 
they ranged from approximately 13 to about 25 percent below $30 
a week and about 45 to 66 percent below $40 a week. 

The smallest number of women earning Jess than $30 and $40 a 
week were in home furnishings (about 8 percent 28 percent respec- 
tively 28 percent. For further details see appendix tables X XIX.) 
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TABLE 98.—Percent of full-time employees in retailing earning less than $30 and 
$40 a week by branches of retailing, Ohio, March 1955 


Male Female 
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Source: See appendix table X XIX. 


All the data of weekly earnings given so far were for full-time 
employees. According to the preliminary report there were also a 
substantial number of part-time employees in retailing in Ohio. 


The employment of part-time workers to supplement regular workers during 
peak shopping periods, evening hours, and Saturdays is a common practice in 
retail trade. One-fourth of the men and one-fourth of the women were reported 
as part-time workers. Part-time employees made up slightly more than one- 
third of the total employment in food. and drug stores. art-time employment 
opportunities for women are also significant in the department, limited-price, 
apparel, dry goods, and general merchandise stores. About four-fifths of the 
male minors were part-time workers. 

Weekly earnings for part-time employment averaged about $16 for men and 
$14 for women. The highest earnings for part-time workers, both men and women, 
were in home em but this type of store employed the lowest proportion 
of part-time workers. he average hours and earnings of part-time workers were: 


Part-time workers, weekly earnings and hours Ohio, March 1955 


| Median weekly obtuitiei Median hours worked 
Type of store 


Male | Female Male Female 


$16.13 | $13. 76 
16. 20 | 15.11 
12. 75 83 
12.87 


Drug 
Home furnishings 
Dry goods 

General merchandise 
Other 


Source: Preliminary Report, Department of Industrial Relations, Ohio. 


Table 99 shows that a substantial fraction of the part-time workers 
earned less than $15 a week, About 60 percent of the men and over 
80 percent of women part-time workers in limited-price variety stores. 
earned less than $15 a week. Except for home furnishing. and for 
food stores (where only about 40 percent of men and women workers. 
earned less than $15 a week). the percentage of part-time workers 
earning that small amount was close to 50 percent or even greater 
than that. (For details see appendix table XXX.) 
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TABLE 99.—Percent of employees earning less than $15 a week in various branches of 
retailing, Ohio, March 1955 


Type of store Type of store 


Source: Appendix Tables XXX, 


Il. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON EARNINGS AND HOURS IN RETAIL 
TRADE—THE ADEQUACY OF THE EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings 

Some of the outstanding findings reported in the preceding sections 
are summarized in table 100. This table shows average hourly 
earnings as well as the percent of employees earning less than spe- 
cified hourly rates during certain periods between 1945 and 1955. 
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Average hourly earnings for all of retailing varied between a mini- 
mum of 70 cents an hour for women employees in the State of Maine 
(median hourly earning in November 1952) and a maximum of $1.13 
for all employees in New York State (median hourly earnings in June 
1951). Among more recent surveys Illinois and New Jersey had the 
highest rates (Illinois: $1.10 average hourly earnings for women and 
male minors in April 1954. New Jersey: $1.09 median hourly earnings 
for women in June 1954). 

Most significant are the findings in regard to the number of em- 
ployees earning less than specified rates. In all six States surveyed— 
New York, Maine, Arizona, Illinois, New Jersey, and Ohio—with the 
exception of New Jersey the highest percentages of employees 
earning less than 75 cents or $1 an hour were in limited-price variet 
stores. In New Jersey the relative largest number of employees with 
earnings below these rates were in drugstores. 

The branches of retailing which had the smallest relative number of 
employees below 75 cents an hour or below $1 an hour varied from 
State to State. Furniture and home furnishing stores paid the highest 
rates in Arizona, Illinois, and Ohio. In New York State furniture 
stores had the relative smallest number of all employees below 75 cents 
an hour and below $1 an hour but gasoline filling stations had the low- 
est relative number of women employees under these rates. In New 
Jersey gasoline stations paid the highest rates to all their employees 
but automobile accessories had the smallest number of women employ- 
ees below 75 cents and below $1 an hour. In Maine food stores had 
= lowest percentage of women earning less than 75 cents or $1 an 

our. 

The data contained in table 100 are further summarized in table 


101. This table shows for each of the six States surveyed the relative 
number of employees in all of retailing earning less than 75 cents an 
hour and less than $1 an hour. It also shows these eatery + for 


the lowest paying branch of retailing and for the highest paying 
a = retailing in each of these States for which information was 
available. 
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TaBLE 101.—Percent of employees earning less than 75 cents an hour and less than 
$1 an hour in various branches of retailing, State surveys, 1951-66 


Percent earning 


; 
Less than 75 | Less than $1 
cents an hour an hour 


New York State, June 1951: 
tailing: 


Limited-price variety: 
All workers 
I CN a, abit teasinthikcinndincintttiitiaiaimaatiéuhs +tiathewniene 
Furniture stores, all workers 
Filling stations, women workers -_. 
Maine, November 1952: 
All retailing, all women workers 
Limited-price variety stores, all women workers 
Food stores, all women workers__.... sacha ith a ies tiecetad icant titers cite Deitos e Aided 
Arizona, February 1954: 
All retailing, all women workers 
Limited-price variety stores, all women workers -_- 
Furniture stores, all women workers 
Minois, April 1954: 
All retailing, women and male minors 
Limited-price variety stores, women and male minors 
Home furnishings stores, women and male minors 
New Jersey, June 1954: 
All retailing: 
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All women 
Gasoline stations, all men 
Automobile accessories, all women 
Obio, March 1955 (preliminary): 
All retailing: 
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Limited-price variety:_ 
employees 
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Home furnishings: 
All employees 
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2 


All women 
Source: Table 100. 


The percentage for the number of employees earning less than 75 
cents an hour varied between none for women employees in automobile 
accessories in New Jersey (June 1954) to 91 percent for women em- 
ployees in limited-price variety stores in Maine (November 1952). 
In all of retailing New Jersey had the lowest relative number of 
employees earning less than 75 cents an hour (1.9 percent of the men 
and 6.3 percent of the women employees in June 1954) and Maine had 
the highest percentage (60 percent of all women workers in November 
1952). Even in a State like Ohio for which the most recent informa- 
tion is available 12 percent of all employees in retailing as a whole 
earned less than 75 cents an hour (March 1955 preliminary data). 

At the time these surveys were undertaken, 75 cents was the 
statutory Federal minimum wage. Today $1 an hour is the new 
minimum wage. The relative number of employees earning less than 
$1 an hour is, therefore, of great significance. 

Phe lowest percentage was found for men working in gasoline 
stations in New Jersey where 4.5 percent earned less than $1 an hour 
(June 1954); the highest percentage occurred in limited-price variety 
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stores in Maine where 99 percent of all women workers earned less than 
$1 an hour (November 1952). 

In retail trade as a whole the smallest relative number of employees 
earning less than $1 an hour were in New Jersey where 9.4 percent of 
the men and 34.7 percent of the women earned less than this amount 
in June 1954. The largest relative number was in Maine where 89 
percent of all women workers earned less than $1 an hour in November 
1952. The most recent survey—in the State of Ohio—shows 45 
percent of all employees in all retailing earning less than $1 an hour. 

The data contained in table 101 have been further condensed in 

tables 102 and 103. 


TaBLE 102.—Percent of women employees in retail trade and in limited-price 
variely stores earning less than 75 cents an hour 


[Percent] 


New Jersey, June 1954 
Illinois,! April 1954 
Ohio,? March 1955 


New Tor, June 1951 
Arizona, F 
Maine, November 1952 


1 Including male minors. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Table 101. 


TaBLE 103.—Percent of women employees in retail trade and in limited-price variety 
stores earning less than $1 and hour 


[Percent] 


State survey 


Arizona, February 1954. 
Maine, November 1952 


1 Incl. male minors. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Table 101. 


Table 102 shows the percentage of women employees in all retailing. 
and in limited-price variety stores in various States earning less than 
75 cents an hour. The median for the six States is 16.6 percent of the 
women in all retailing earning less than 75 cents an hour and 46.4 
percent of all women in limited-price variety stores earning less than 
this amount. 
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Table 103 gives the same information for employees earning less 
than $1 an hour. The median for the six States is 54.6 percent for 
all women in retailing and 87.1 percent in limited-price variety 
stores. This means that over one-half of all women employees in 
the retail trade in the six States included in the surveys earned less 
than $1 an hour and that well over four-fifths of all women in limited- 
price variety stores earned less than the statutory Federal minimum 
wage now —e It is true that these medians are computed on 
the basis of surveys spreading over a 4-year period (from June 1951 to 
March 1955). The medians reported are therefore higher than we 
' ean expect them to be today. But it is also true that the six States 
for which recent data are available contain more high-wage States 
than low-wage States. It is not possible to indicate with any degree 
of certainty to what extent these two factors balance each other. 
But it is certain that they do balance to some extent. 

During the first session of this Congress, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics submitted estimates of the number of employees earning less 
than specified amounts in multistate retail establishments in April 
1955. These estimates are reproduced in table 104. 


TARLE 104.— Estimate of the number of employees earning less than specified amounts 
in multistate retail establishments, United States, April 1955 


Amount earned Number Percent 


Re Sc cientinciionpechadstmasicagenntmpnbenmenanceawinnnatenttinzences 
Total, all workers 


The Department of Labor stated that separate estimates have 
been made for multistate enterprises of the low-wage general-mer- 
chandise groups. For the country as a whole, the proportion of 
workers receiving under 75 cents is estimated at 10 percent; under 90 
cents, 25 percent; and under $1, 40 percent. For the South, for 
general merchandise stores, the proportions are: Under 75 cents, 35 
percent; under 90 cents, 50 percent; and under $1, 65 percent.™ 

In view of the evidence presented here it must be concluded that 
these estimates are unlikely to be overestimates. 


HOURS WORKED 


Before turning our attention to weekly earnings, the findings on 
hours worked will be reviewed briefly. Table 105 summarizes the 
findings on median weekly hours worked by full-time employees as 
well as on the relative number of full-time employees working specified 
hours per week. 

Median weekly hours varied between 35.9 for women and male 
a in Illinois (April 1954) and 45.6 for men in New Jersey (June 
1954). 

There were considerable variations in the relative number of hours 
worked. About 30 percent of the women employees in New Jersey 
(June 1954) and in Ohio (March 1955) worked over 40 hours a week. 
In New York (June 1951) about 40 percent of all employees and in 
Maine (November 1952) about 40 percent of women employees 
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worked over 40 hours a week. In Arizona about 55 percent of the 
women employees worked over 40 hours a week (in February 1954). 
In New Jersey over 70 percent of the men employees worked 40 hours 
a week (June 1954) and in Ohio almost 60 percent of the men employ- 
ees worked over 40 hours a week (March 1955). 

In New. York State (June 1951) about 30 percent of all employees 
and in Arizona (February 1954) about 30 percent of all women ém- 
ployees worked less than 40 hours a week. In New Jersey about 35 
percent of the women employees worked less than 40 hours a week 
(June 1954). In Maine almost 40 percent of the women employees 
worked less than 40 hours a week (November 1952). On the other 
hand less than 10 percent of the men employees in New Jersey worked. 
less than 40 hours a week (in June 1954).” 


s See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1988, op. cit., p. 1798. 
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Average weekly earnings 


Table 106 summarizes the findings in regard to average weekly 
earnings and the percent of employees earning less than $30 a wee 
and less than $40 a week in various branches of retailing and in several 
States. The lowest weekly earnings were recorded for stock-girls in 
department and women’s ready-to-wear stores in Atlanta ($22.22 
a week in 1950) and for all women employees in limited-price variety 
stores in Maine ($22.30 in November 1952), The highest average 
weekly earnings were those of furniture and ec clerks in 
department and women’s ready-to-wear stores in New York city 


($153.27 in 1950). Next highest were the weekly earnings of men 
in home furnishing stores in Ohio ($77.72 in March 1955, based on 
preliminary data). 

For 4 of the 6 States included in the surveys we have data for specific 
branches of retailing. In 3 out of these 4 cases limited-price variety 
stores had the highest relative number of employees earning less than 
$30 and less than $40 per week. 
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Home furnishings stores in Ohio had the smallest percentage of 
employees earning less than $30 or less than $40 per week. In New 
Jersey the smallest percentage of men employees earning less than 
these amounts were in furniture stores but the smallest percentage of 
women employees earning less than $30 and $40 a week were in 
automobile accessories stores. In Maine the smallest relative number 
of employees earning less than these amounts was in food stores and 
in New York in gasoline filling stations. 

Table 107 shows the relative number of employees in various States 
and in different branches of retail trade earning less than $30 and 
less that $40 per week. 

The smallest percentage of earnings below $30 a week was among 
women in automobile accessory stores in New Jersey (0.8 percent in 
June 1954); the highest percentage was among women working in 
limited-price variety stores in the State of Maine (74 percent for 
women working 36 hours or more in November 1952). For retail 
trade as a whole the lowest relative number of employees earning 
less than $30 a week was found among men employees in New Jersey 
(3.3 percent in June 1954). On the other hand about 45 percent of 
women employees in Maine earned less than this amount in November 
1952. 

Assuming a 40-hour week, weekly earnings of $30 correspond to an 
hourly rate of 75 cents, This rate was the statutory Federal minimum 
while the State surveys were undertaken. The minimum now in 
effect, however, corresponds to weekly earnings of $40—again assuming 
a 40-hour week. 
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TABLE 107.—Percent of es oe earning less than $30 a week and less than $40 a 
week in vartous branches of retailing—State surveys, 1951-55 


a Percent 


| | Rarning less | Earning less 
| than $30 per | than $40 per 
week week 


New York State, June 1951: j 
All retaili 

21 

31 


All workers_...__.__- oisnteeenensh domaine pcneliie tiated od aint aie " 
ET PE andccconeweavebon ienialaaeaaiiamdaditmaaeaebionareienddiae 
Limited-price variety: 
All workers. ‘ 55. 
TO 61 
Filling stations: | 
All workers : ‘ 10 
Women workers... ....... sicaiiasahinadiies th : ; 16. 
Maine, November 1952: 
All retailing, all women workers... “ SM 45 
Limited-price variety, all women, 36 hours or more. 17 
Food stores, all women, 36 hours or more : 220 
New Jersey, June 1954: 
All retailing: 
I I I ial ie ics cat a 
All women workers 
Drug stores: 
All men workers___............ Mitancddawndbieediteni Sealine caneasade 
All women workers 
a stores, men 


S2 28 


2n2naeo woe 
<= 
SetS Fx BES Se 
seo 0 —6NO ofeco ete Lm ww 


~ 
ow 


Home furnishings: 
All men 





1 Maximum, 
? Minimum, 


Source: Table 106. 


As table 107 shows, the percentages of employees earning less than 
$40 were substantially higher than the percentages of employees 
earning less than $30 a week. 

Furniture stores in New Jersey had the lowest percentage of workers 
earning less than $40 a week (3.4 percent in June 1954) and limited- 
price variety stores in Maine had the highest percentage (95 percent 
of all women employees earned less than $40 a week in November 
1952). 

For retailing as a whole, Ohio had the smallest number of employees 
earning less than $40 a week (11.4 percent in March 1955, based on 
preliminary data) and Maine had the highest percentage earning less 
than this amount—namely, 83 percent of all women employees in 
November 1952. 

The data presented in table 107 are further condensed in tables 
108—-A and 108-B. 
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TaBLe 108-A.—Percent of women employees in retail trade and in limited-price 
variety stores earning less than $30 a week 


{Percent} 


All retail |Limited- 


New Jersey, June 1054 
Ohio, March 1955 ! 


New York, June 1951 
Maine, November 1952 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: Table 107. 


TasLe 108-B.—Percent of women employees in retail trade and in limited-price 
variety stores earning less than $40 a week 


All retail | Limited-price 
trade variety stores 


New Jersey, June 1954 
Ohio,! March 1955. 


New York, June 1951 
Maine, November 1952 


! Preliminary. 
Source: Table 107. 


Table 108—A shows the relative number of women employees in all 
of retailing and in limited-price variety stores who earned less than 
$30 a week. The median for the 4 States was 24 percent for all 
retailing and 48 percent for limited-price variety stores. 

Table 108-B gives the same information in regard to the relative 
number of women employees who earned less than $40 a week. The 
median of the 4 States for which information is available equaled 
55 percent for all of retailing and 84 percent for limited-price variety 
stores. These percentages are of the same order of magnitude as 
those obtained for hourly earnings. It should be pointed out again 
that these medians are obtained from findings referring to different 

riods of time between 1951 and 1955. But they are also obtained 
Nott a larger number of high-wage than of low-wage States. 


Annual earnings 
Table 109—A shows average annual earnings per full-time employees 


in retail establishments from 1939-53. These earnings increased 
from $1,409 in 1939 to $3,092 in 1953. 
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TaBLE 109-A.—Average annual earnings per full-time employee in retail trade 
and automobile services, 1939-53 


J U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, National Income, 1954 ed., pp. 


The Department of Labor compared these data to average annual 
earnings in other industries and comments on its findings as follows: 


There is general agreement that average hourly earnings in retail trade is below 
the level in most of the industries. However, there is no such uniform agreement 
with respect to annual earnings. Actually, the theory has been advanced that 
many workers prefer employment in retail trade because the regularity of em- 
ployment insures greater annual earnings than do industries with higher hourly 
earnings. In 1953, annual earnings in retail trade averaged $3,092 per employee 
as compared with $4,051 in manufacturing, $4,244 in construction, $4,364 in min- 
ing, and $4,465 in wholesale trade. Among the nonagricultural industries, annual 
earnings in retail trade were lower than in any other industry group with the ex- 
ception of the service industries. However, even the service industries would not 
compare unfavorably if estimates of the value of nonmoney payments, like room 
and meals, could be added to cash wages. 

Data on annual earnings for the years 1950-53 are presented below to indicate 
that the pattern of relatively low annual earnings in retail trade is consistent 
from year to year. The Department of Commerce figures refer to averages for 
full-time workers. 


Average annual omnes per full-time 
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Agriculture, forestry, fisheries 
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Contract construction 
Manufacturin: 


Retail trade (including auto services) 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
Transportation 

Communication and public utilities 
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A discussion of annual earnings which was confined solely to major groups 
would fail to indicate the wide variations around the averages. In manufac- 
turing, for example, while the combined average is $4,051 per year per employee 
there are many low-wage industries, in which the employees average consider- 
ably less than that amount. Similarly in the retail trade group, employees in 
the low-wage components average considerably less than $3,092 per year. The 
figures below show annual earnings per employee in low-wage manufacturing 
and retail trade industries. It is evident from these, that employees in low-wage 
manufacturing industries where seasonal unemployment is not uncommon, still 
earn more per year, on an average, than do employees in the low-wage retail 
trade industries. 
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Low-wage industries: Annual earnings 
Manufacturing: in 1958 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished fabric products 
Leather and leather products 
Retail trade: ! 
Department stores 
Limited-price variety stores 
Dry-goods stores 


1 These figures are averages for all employees covered by State unemployment insurance laws. The aver- 
age for full-time employees would be somewhat greater, especially for variety stores. 

See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, hearings, before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 3 and appendix, pp. 1804, 1805, 


Data presented in table 109B show, furthermore, that the differ- 
ences of earnings among different branches of retailing were, to a 
significant extent, due to the differences in the proportion of women 
workers in these industries. Median annual earnings of all employees 
in general merchandise, for example, were lower than in food stores 
($1,960 in general merchandise stores as compared to $2,572 in food 
stores in 1952). But the earnings of women workers were only slightly 
higher in food as compared to general merchandise stores ($1,709 in 
food as compared to $1,668 in general merchandise stores) and the 
earnings of men in food stores were lower than the earnings of men in 
general merchandise stores ($3,080 in food as compared to $3,418 in 
general merchandise stores in 1952). 


TaRLeE 109-B.—Estimated median annual wages of wage and salary workers who 
earned wages in all 4 quarters in specified branches of retail trade by sex for selected 
years 


ON i il 

Apparel and accessories 

Auto dealers and service stations. -..............-...-- | 
Furniture, homefurnishings, and equipment... _._...--- | sabiiivasnie 
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Auto dealers and service stations 
Furniture, homefurnishings, and equipment 


1 Data not necessarily comparable to those in preceding years. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Handbook 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Statistics, Baltimore, 1955, p. 148, 


Adequacy of the earnings 

After having examined the earnings in various branches of retailing 
as well as in retail trade as a whole, the adequacy of these earnings in 
terms of a minimum standard of living must be explored. The major 
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objective of the Fair Labor Standards Act is to eliminate “conditions 
detrimental to the maintenance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general well-being of workers.”’ 
But the act does not define the precise standard by which the “mini- 
mum” is to be measured. It is, therefore, imperative to review 
alternative standards which are pertinent to minimum-wage legis- 
lation.” 

The first quantitative budget study undertaken in this country 
with a view of determining a “minimum standard of living” was 
prepared by the Commissioner of Labor in accordance with an act of 
Congress in 1907. At that time the knowledge of nutritional require- 
ments was so rudimentary that no scientific guide was available even 
in determining the minimum food allowance necessary, The food 
allowance of the Atlanta Penitentiary was, therefore, taken as a stand- 
ard for the minimum needs. Minimum standards for housing did 
not include any provision for water in the house. 

Between 1907 and 1936 various attempts were made by public 
agencies and by universities to develop “minimum comfort” and 
similar budgets. However, the emphasis shifted more and more to a 
concern with the ‘‘American standard of living” rather than with a 
minimum standard. To quote: 

The remarkable center of all the discussions of family budgets in the period 
after the First World War was the unexpressed faith that the United States 


economy could approach a level unmatched in al] of human history in providing a 
tolerable level of living to all families.*? 


This dream was shattered by the depression which began in 1929, 
and in 1936 the Works Progress Administration published quantity 


budgets for ‘Basic Maintenance and Emergency Standards of Liv- 
ing.”” The purpose was to obtain a relief budget which could also be 
used ‘‘to ascertain how cuts below the basic maintenance standard 
may be made under emergency conditions, with least harm to in- 


dividuals and the social group.” * 


At present only the States construct budgets which are directly 
related to minimum wage legislation. Fourteen out of the twenty- 
four States which have enacted minimum wage legislation ‘specify 
that minimum wages shall be ‘adequate to supply necessary cost of 
proper living and to maintain health and welfare,’ or variants of that 
language.” * Thirteen States construct budgets which are listed in 
table 110. Column 3 gives the data as published by the States at 
various dates indicated in column 2. The annual costs as of March 
1955 are listed in column 5. These budgets are not strictly com- 
parable because each State has its own criteria for what it considers 
to be an adequate standard of living. But they clearly express a 
range from $1,961 to $2,927 and their median budget value of $2,298 
may be considered to be representative of the group as a whole. 

% The following paragraphs are based on material published in a previous staff report to the Subcommittee 
on Labor. See Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
Washington 1955. Since this report is out of print, the main trend of thought is repeated here. 

7U, 8, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘Workers’ Budgets in the United States, 
Map ka ashington, 1948, p. 43. 


%® U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division. Summary and Analy- 
is of State Minimum Wage Laws and Orders, February 1955, p. 4. 
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Tarte 110.—Current annual earnings required to earn an amount sufficient to 
maintain a self-supporting woman without dependents 


Changes 
Date Annual in living 
budget | costs until 

March 1 
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Source: Appendix II, tables V-X VI. 


The Department of Labor computes “The City Worker’s Family 
Budget” for an emplo vee worker’s family of four: husband, wife, a 
boy’ aged 13, and a girl aged 8. It has been priced for 34 cities. 


he following quotations give some general idea of the nature of 
this budget: 


In general, whenever appropriate scientific standards are available they have 
been used as a starting point. For foods, the recommendations of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council set the basic standards of 
nutritional adequacy. For housing, standards established by the American 
Public Health ciation’s Committee on the Hygiene of Housing and the 
Federal Public Housing Administration were adopted. These technical standards 
were then translated into a list of foods and into a description of housing by ref- 
erence to the actual buying and renting practices of families with moderate 
incomes. 

For clothing and other goods and services, allowances were established to meet 
prevailing standards of what is necessary for health, efficiency, and participation 
in social and community activities * * * 


It is not possible to give a clear picture of the nature of such a 
standard o of living without actually listing the kind and quantities 


“a U. 8. ‘8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 927, pp. 3. 4, 
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of goods and services included. However, it should be emphasized 
that this budget— 

does not represent the American “ideal’’ way of living. Also it is not a “sub- 
sistence” or “maintenance” budget in the sense that directly or indirectly it 


attempts to provide only for physical needs, or what would be necessary to 
carry families through a limited period of stringency.“ 


But it is computed in such a way that if placed on a scale of expendi- 
ture, it is “at a point on this scale below which deficiencies exist in one 
or more aspects of family consumption.” It is, therefore, truly a 
“modest but adequate” budget.“ Anybody who reads the specific 
requirements will agree that they are of ‘‘modest character.” “ 

able III shows the cost of living according to the City Worker’s 
Family Budget for 34 cities in October 1951 and the corresponding 
cost in March 1955. The range varies from $3,887 in New Orleans 
(March 1955) to $4,541 in Washington, D. C. The median cost of 
this budget is $4,270 (the approximate intermediary value between 
Chicago, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn.). 


TaBLe 111.—Estimated annual costs in city worker's family budget for 4 persons, 
34 large cities, October 1951 and March 1956 
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Source: See footnote 37, p. 129. 


It is interesting to note that there seems to be little systematic 
difference in the cost of maintaining specific standards of living in 
various regions. Some southern cities are below the median (Mobile, 
Ala., Savannah, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., and Norfolk, Va. besides New 
Orleans, La.); others are above the median (Memphis, Tenn., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga. and Richmond, Va.). 
This inference.is substantiated and strengthened by a study on living 
costs in large and small communities which came to the following 
conclusions: 

In general, the studies examined showed differences in living costs as between 
individual communities. However, contrary to the widely held opinion that 


living costs are less in small cities and villages than in large cities, variations 
in living costs among the cities of the same size were found to be greater than 


4 Thid., p. 7. 
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between large and small cities. Population or size of a city is but one of a number 
of factors which may affect the cost of living in a community. 

The following data show the average hourly earnings which are 
necessary to meet various budget requirements under different 
assumptions: The results may be summarized as follows: 


Average hourly earnings necessary to meet certain budget requirements 


50 weeks at | 45 weeks at | 40 weeks at 
40 hours 40 hours 40 hours 


State budget, median State, single woman without dependents. $1.15 $1. 28 $1. 44 
City worker’s family of 4 . 2. 37 2. 66 


—_— 


These data refer to March 1955. The consumer price index has 
increased from 114.3 in March 1955 to 114.6 in January 1956. This 
is an increase of **%o00 of 1 percent between March 1955 and January 
1956. This increase is so small that it may be disregarded for pur- 
poses of this discussion. None of the figures just given would be 
increased by as much as 1 cent an hour if this percentage increase was 
applied to the March 1955 data. The latter may, therefore, be con- 
sidered representative of the present situation. 

The extent to which the figures showing necessary average hourly 
earnings are applicable depends upon two major factors: (1) To which 
period of the life and work cycle a minimum wage should apply, and 
(2) whether the determination of the minimum should take into 
consideration less than full-time employment opportunities. 

There seems to be an implicit assumption that the “minimum 
standard of living necessary for health, efficiency, and general well- 
being”’ is the standard of a worker who is beginning his working life 
and it is usually further assumed'that a worker could normally expect 
to increase his earnings above the minimum as he advances in his 
work, marries, and brings up children. 

Unfortunately the only available statistics showing increases of 
earnings by age groups and by industry are not fully representative 
of the actual situation. These data are from old-age and survivors 
insurance statistics which are based on taxable wages and salaries (up 
to $3,600 since 1951), rather than on total wages and salaries. They 
suggest that the increase in earnings in the course of the average work 
cycle is considerably smaller than the increase in budget needs as a 
single worker marries and has children.” 

It may be objected that families of four or more people comprise 
only a small percentage of the population. However, this percentage 


4 State of cao York, Department of Labor, Studies of Living Costs in Large and Small Communities, 
February 1948, p. 1. The studies were nationwide. They were not limited to the State of New York. 
The a anene of the New York oudy were confirmed by two later studies undertaken in Connecticut 
and Washington. See Connecticut Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statististics. An Annual 
Minimum Wage Budget for Working Women in Connecticut, March 1949; and Washington State Depart- 
ment of Labor and ee eee Division of Industrial Relations, Minimum Budget for a Single Employed 
Woman in Washington (Prices Week of May 5 through May 10, 1947). 

# See Handbook of Ol -Age and Survivors Insurance eal — table A 406, average taxable wages 
of workers in each ern in which employed, by age, 1950 ( ae 
> This conclusion was originall y written for workers in man ne However it is fully applicable to 
retailing. As the data in table A-406 show, the cycle of earnings in retai corresponds to that in manufac. 
turing with the following qualifications: ( 1) The manufacturing cycle is above the retailing cycle since the 
earnings in manufacturing are higher; (2) the peak ofearnings occurred somewhat later in some branches of 
retailing than it did in eens as awhole. In all of manufacturing, the pe ak occurred in -the 55-59 
ace group. In general merchandise the peak occurred in the 65-69 age group. The same is true for apparel 

d accessories. However, the pattern is not the same in all of retailing 

oe Data for 1951 support the general conclusions in the text. See U.S. a of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, Socia] Security Administration, Handbook of Old-Ageand Survivors Insurance, 1955, A-304, p. 167 
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is substantial; in 1940 it was about 30 percent of all urban families, 
including 1-person families. About half of these are 5 or more person 
families with budget needs about 15 percent (for 5-person families) 
and about 28 percent (for 6-person families) higher than for 4-person 
families.” And if we add 3-person families whose needs amount to 
about 84 percent of those of 4-person families, this 30-percent figure 
is likely to increase substantially.“ 

However, even if one neglects the needs of families representative 
of close to half of the population, one has to deal with the needs of a 
single self-supporting woman. Whereas there is a range of indeter- 
minacy as to the degree to which family needs should be taken into 
consideration by minimum-wage legislation, there can be no doubt 
that the needs of a single woman are the minimum that could possibly 
be construed to be compatible with the objectives of the act. And 
these needs—if expressed in hourly earnings—necessitate a range from 
$1.15 to $1.44 an hour depending upon the number of hours per week 
and the number of weeks per year which we assume to be relevant, for 
determination of the minimum wage. 

We do not have data showing the work experience in retail trade. 
But we do have such data for retail and wholesale trade combined. 
It may be assumed that these data over- rather than underestimate 
the actual work experience in retail trade alone. 

The following is the work experience of wage and salary earners in 
wholesale and retail trade during 1954: average number of hours 
worked, 37; average number of weeks worked, 42. By combining 
these averages we obtain an average work experience of 1,554 hours, 
a figure which has been rounded up to 1,600 for purposes of this 
discussion. (See tables 112 and 113.) 


TABLE 112.—Work experience during 1954—Number of weeks worked by wage and 
salary earners in wholesale and retail trade, full-time only 
Percent 
13 weeks or less 
14 to 26 weeks 
27 to 39 weeks 
40 to 47 weeks 
48 to 49 weeks 
50 to 52 weeks 


These figures are based on table B-2 in U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Annual 
Report on the Labor Force, 1954, p. 36. The percentages are computed by excluding part-time workers 
from the data given in that table; the class-interval midpoints are then multiplied by the percentages. The 
average of these values gives the average work experience. 


TaBLE 113—Work experience during 1954—Number of hours worked by wage and 
salary earners in wholesale and retail trade 
Percent 
of wage 
and satary 
Hours worked: 


U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1954, p. 29. 
Method of computation, see table 112. 


” 


It follows that an “average” single woman without dependents 
(that is, a woman who had the average work experience of a worker 


7U. 8. ent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stat Bulletin 927, p. 51. 

4 See also Mak Ends Meet on Less than $2,000 a Year (case studies of 100 low-income families). A 
queen to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, March 1952, 82d Cong., 21 sess., S. Doc. 

0. 112. 
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in wholesale and retail trade during 1954) actually worked 1,600 
rather than 2,000 hours per year. The hourly rate necessary to 
support a single woman who had such a work experience is equal to 
$1.44 per hour. (See above, p. 132.) 

However, such a rate, based on the minimum needs of a single 
woman without dependents must be considered to be quite inadequate. 

In April 1955, almost 20 million women were employees in the 
civilian labor force of 14 years and over (19,284,000). Of these 
almost 5 million were single women (4,865,000). Of the 11 million 
married women (11,347,000) over 1 million (1,166,000) were women 
whose husband was absent for reasons other than military service. 
In addition there were over 3 million widowed and divorced women 
(3,072,000) some of whom certainly had dependents.“ 

A recent publication of the Women’s Bureau commented on the 
role of gainfully employed women as follows: 

Women’s earnings are a substantial asset in maintaining and advancing the 
standard of living in many American families. A large number of studies indicate 
that among women workers who live with their families over nine-tenths usually 
make regular contributions to the family upkeep. Among women who live apart 
from their families, about a fifth contribute regularly to the support of relatives. 

Most recent of many studies of the contribution of women as sup- 
plementary earners in their families is a survey by Fortune maga- 
zine related to 1953 incomes. ‘This estimates women to be 15 million 
of the 22 million supplementary earners in 17 million families. The 
report credits these women with a substantial share in raising the 
living levels of their families. 

In more than a tenth of the families in the country, women furnish 
half of more of the entire income, according to the only report that 
has been made on this phase of the subject, issued by the Census 
Bureau several years ago (1947). 


Women as only earners in the family 

More than a tenth of the women workers are the only earners in 
their families, according to numerous special studies that afford such 
information. Most recent among these is a study made by the 
Women’s Bureau of about 9,000 women workers who were members 
of several different union groups. The report shows that especially 
large proportions of the widowed and divorced are the only earners 
in their families, but that many single women, and some of the married 
also, are the sole earners in their families.” The findings may be 
summarized briefly as follows: . 
sain See A 8. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 62, December 

p. 9. 


% An earlier study has shown that 1 out of every 7 women is the sole support of ber family. See: U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Why Do Women Work?, Leafiet 11, reprinted 1953, 
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Number 


Marital status reported 
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union union 
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1See U. 8S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1954 Handhook on Women Workers, Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 255, p. 34. 


The Women’s Bureau stated, furthermore, that a wife is more 
likely to enter the labor force if the income of her husband is low than 
if it is at a considerably higher level. A census report on income of 
nonfarm families shows that where the husband’s wage or salary is 
less than $2,000 a year (and he has no other income), more than 35 
percent of the wives are at work. Where the husband earns $3,000 
or more, only 25 percent of the wives are employed, and where he 
earns $5,000 or more, 21 percent or fewer of the wives are in the labor 
force. These figures are based on incomes in families with wives 18 
to 65 years old who were employed in 1952 

Where the husband’s income is low the working wife’s earnings also 
are low. In fact, the wife’s median income tends to be about half that 
of the husband’s. However, the wife’s income is a substantial aid to 
the entire family budget, and the family’s median is raised well over 
a fourth by her earnings, according to this report. 


Women with dependents 


Another way of approaching the financial responsibilities of women 
is to inquire how many are supporting dependents. It happens that 
women’s share in family support is often given in ways which make 
it difficult to measure the extent of their responsibility for dependents. 
For example, many women put a part of their earnings into the gen- 
eral family fund. Others regularly pay certain of the family’s ex- 
penses, such as those for groceries, rent, medical care. 

Information on the proportions of workingwomen who have de- 
pendents is afforded by a great variety of special studies made at 
different times and places and including workers in differing occu- 
pation groups. An examination of a large number of these indicates 
that half or well over half of the employed women consider themselves 
in some degree responsible for the support of dependents. 

A few of the examples of such reports include the following. A 
comprehensive study of nurses showed 30 percent responsible for de- 
pendents. A study of women schoolteachers in cities throughout the 
country indicated that over half had dependents. Various studies of 
women workers in wartime showed a third to half with dependents. 
In a number of States unemployed women receive additional payments 
when they have dependents, and reports show that considerable pro- 
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portions of the women receiving compensation during unemployment 
proved their responsibility for the support of dependents.” 

These data refer to all industries. The importance of retail trade 
becomes apparent if we realize that in 1952 every fifth employed 
woman was working in retail trade.” 

It must be fully realized that an hourly rate of $1.44, which is 
based on the needs of a single woman without dependents, is not only 
inadequate because there are many women who have dependents. 
It is also inadequate because there are many men employees in 
retailing who have families to support. 

Even on the basis of this inadequate standard, we find that in 
1954 about one-third to about one-half of all employees in retail trade 
are estimated to have had hourly earnings below those required to 
maintain a minimum standard of living for a single woman without 
dependents. About one-half of all employees earned less than the 
minimum necessary to support a single woman if the actual work 
experience of the average employee in retailing is taken into consid- 
eration (1,600 hours in 1954). About one-third of all employees 
earned less than this minimum if the actual work experience is dis- 
regarded and the hypothetical assumption is made that the employees 
in retailing worked, on the average, 2,000 hours a year. 


81 Ibid., p. 35. See also Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 239, Women Workers and Their Dependents, 
Washington 1952, partic. pp. 69 ff. 

52 See U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Women as Workers, A Statistical Guide, p. 25. 
The exact percentage is 21 percent. 

88 According to the estimates of the relative number of employees in multistate retail establishments 


earning less than specified hourly rates (see table 104 on p. 117) about 25 percent of all employees in multi- 
state retail establishments earned less than $1 an hour and 50 percent earned less than $1.25 an hour. This 
means that about one-third earned less than $1.15 an hour, the minimum necessary to support a single 
woman assuming she is working 2,000 hours a year. The actual work experience in 1954, however, was 
about 1,600 hours. a , 
It we take the actual 1954 average work experience as the basis for our estimate, about one-half of all em- 
ployees in retailing earned less than the minimum necessary to support a single woman without dependents. 
t is true that these estimates are based on data pertaining to multistate enterprises rather than to retailing 
asa whole. But our estimates remain conservative nevertheless: in 1954 the average hourly earnings in 
retail trade as a whole amounted to $1.45. Assuming that his average values is also equal to the median, 
one-half of all employees were earning less than $1.45 an hour. There is little doubt that the average value 
is not equal to the median value and that the frequency distribution is skewed to the left rather than to the 
right. This means that our estimates are underestimates rather than overestimates. 





SECTION IV 


WAGES AS COSTS—THE ABILITY OF RETAIL TRADE TO PAY 
HIGHER WAGES 


The preceding section has revealed wage levels which are so inade- 
quate as to be out of line with generally accepted ideas of an American 
standard of living. But wages are not only the livelihood of millions 

‘of people, they are also cost items in the accounts of the retail 
establishments. 

In this section we are, therefore, exploring some aspects of the 
problems to be faced by the industry in adjusting to a Federal mini- 
mum wage standard. 

In order to be able to throw some light on these problems the fol- 
lowing topics will be briefly examined: 

(1) some peculiarities of the labor market in retailing, 

(2) the relative significance of labor as a cost in retailing, 

(3) margins and profits, 

(4) productivity and efficiency in retailing. 

It is not possible to deal systematically with all these questions, 
However, certain conclusions will be drawn from data presented in 


previous sections of this report and some new material will be 
introduced. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE LABOR MARKET IN RETAILING 


Part-time employment is one of the most important factors to be 


considered in this respect. The data presented in section II] of this 
report have shown the significance of part-time employment in various 
branches of retailing. so 

In 1954 there were 1.3 million part time employees or about 18 per- 
cent of the total number of 7.1 million employees. The ratio of part- 
time to full-time employees was about one part-time employee to every 
4.5 full-time employee. The Department of Labor commented on 
the situation prevailing in 1948, for which data for different branches 
of retailing are available, as follows: 

About 1 of every 6 employees in retail trade works only part of the week at 
his job. According to the 1948 United States Census of Business, part-workweek 
employees were proportionately most numerous in variety stores, 39 percent; and 
proportionately least numerous in automotive establishments, 4 percent. No 


other major kind of retail business departed substantially from the industry 
average for part-workweek employment, 17 percent. 


The role of part-time employment in retailing has been one of the 
arguments brought forward by representatives of the retail industry 
against minimum-wage legislation, or against an increase of the in- 

1 See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 3 and appendix, p. 1802. 


For further data see U. 8S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Women as Workers,.A Statistical 
Guide, D-65, p. 79. “ 
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adequate minimum wages now existing in some of the States. Repre- 
sentatives of the retail industry in Maryland, for example, supported 
their opposition to a minimum-wage law with the following argument: 

The retail industry * * * surpasses all others in its gainful occupations for 
part-time employment for many thousands of workers, including housewives, 
learners, boys and girls going to school who work afternoons and Saturdays. 
This part-time work is an important supplement in the family budget, and helps 
to raise the general standard of living. Legislation such as is pending would 
ultimately, if not immediately, restrict the number of such opportunities. 

This kind of argument is not a new one. Already during the early 
days of the industrial revolution the work of children and women was 
defended on the ground that it makes a substantial contribution to 
the standard of living of the family. And indeed it does if the main 
breadwinner happens to be an employee in one of the branches of an 
economy which pays substandard wages. We are dealing here 
with a vicious circle: if the main breadwinner cannot earn enough to 
meet a minimum family budget, other members of the family have to 
work no matter whether they choose to do so or not. The social and 
human aspects of the situation speak for themselves. But the 
economic implications must be brought out clearly. 

Adam Smith has indicated clearly the economic implications of 
part-time employment. He stated: 

When a person derives his subsistence from one employment, which does not 
occupy the greater part of his time, in the intervals of leisure he is often willing 
to work as another for less wages than would otherwise suit the nature of the 
employment.® 


It must, therefore, be concluded that the existence of part-time 
employment of sufficient scope to have a leverage effect on the labor 


market will inhibit the “natural” law of a free market and subject 
wages to downward pressures which will keep them from rising as 
they would in a freely and genuinely competitive market situation. 
There are other factors which reinforce downward pressures in the 
retail labor market. 
The white-collar character of employment in retail establishments 
gives a certain — to work in the industry. This makes it ible 


to attract people into retailing at a wage for which they would not be 
willing to work in mining, manufacturing, and other branches of our 
economy. This factor may be interpreted as constituting merely a 
compensating factor in a natural market situation. However, under 
the peculiar circumstances prevailing in retailing, it is an element re- 
inforcing the downward pressure upon wages in certain branches of 
retailing. An interrelated factor is the low degree of unionization in 
retail trade. 

The typical retail-trade worker is not a union member. The actual extent of 
organization is not clear, primarily because of the many kinds of job skills used 
by retailing firms and the large number of unions consequeutly involved. Besides 
unions organizing primarily sales personnel, there are unions with membership 
among custodial, warehousing, and shipping workers, unions among carpenters, 
electricians, and other skilled maintenance workers, among tailors, furriers, 
upholsterers, and similar crafts, and among office workers. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that in 1946 the pro- 
portion of wage earners under union agreements in wholesale and retail trade 
combined was under 20 percent. Union agreements on file with the United States 


2 See below, p. 189. . 
? Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, Everyman’s Library, London, 1933, p. 105. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that such organization as exists in retail 
trade is spotty. It is concentrated chiefly in department stores, supermarkets, 
and among suppliers of milk and dairy products. It exists primarily in the 
manual and nonselling occupations, such as the custodial, shipping, warehousing, 


and skilled maintenance jobs. ** 

A third factor—which may be mentioned in passing—is the pressure 
exercised by marginal firms which can compete long enough to exer- 
cise a downward pressure on wages but which are not equipped with 
sufficient capital or know-how to remain in business. In the past 
many people went into retailing as one of the fields which was easiest 
to enter with a minimum of capital. As new business ventures in 
manufacturing required higher and higher capital sums, retailing 
remained as a field for the marginal or the submarginal entrepreneur.* 

This situation, however, is changing quickly. The trend toward 
bigness in the field of distribution makes retailing more and more 
similar to manufacturing in regard to the difficulty or ease of entry. 
As a result the downward pressure on wages because of the existence 
of “submarginal’”’ firms has become less and less of a factor to be 
considered.‘ 

In spite of the relatively large number of part-time employees, it 
must not be forgotten that retailing is one of the major industries 
providing a livelihood for millions of American families. In listening 
to some of the arguments brought forward as a justification for the 
low wages in certain branches of retailing, one might get the impres- 
sion that a considerable number of the employees in retailing consists 
of young women who are just about to get married. Table 114, show- 
ing the median age of men and women employees in retailing is, there- 
fore, of considerable significance. The table indicates a median age 
for men varying between 33 and 42.3 years and for women between 
30 and 41 years. 


TABLE 114.—Median age of workers in retail trade according to the 1950 census 


Median age ( sates 
Female 
workers 


34.5 
36.1 


Industry 


Manufacturing 
Wholesale and retail trade. 
Wholesale trade -..---- 
Retail trade: 
Food and dairy products 
ena ccbstapesdanshtoses 
Apparel and accessories - 
Furniture and housefurnishings Dit damndtenbiinteme ceide 
Motor vehicles and accessories..............-.......-----.---.----- , 
Oi en i onoos . 
D tores _ . - bite 
Hardware, farm implements, and a butting muntertal.. wearereenne------| 
| 


SSRERLEREAE BS 
“-owo1owus ou. 


All other retail trade_..._.... ‘. 





Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 


2a Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Tae deetiee ae 2 and Public Welfare, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 3 and statistical appendix 
p.1 
3 See, for example, “Analyzing the Record of Industrial and Commercial Failures,” Dun’s Review, 
September 1939, pp. 37 ff. 
the Jom 0 ears, for example, 5,000 food stores disappeared annually from the industry as a 
result of the growth of the supermarket. 
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The Wage and Hour Division which has prepared this table com 
ments on the data as follows: 


The median age of workers in retail trade is about the same as for manufactur- 
ing industries. * * * 

The proportion of workers over 64 years of age is also about the same for 
retail trade as for manufacturing. In retail trade, about 4 percent are over 64; 
in manufacturing, the proportion is about 3 percent. The proportion of workers 
under 20 years of age is 9 percent in retail trade, as compared with 5 percent 
in manufacturing as a whole. However, it is considerably below the 14 percent 
average in the printing and publishing industry group. 

Individual manufacturing industries show substantial variation about the 
average for employees under 20 years of age, as the following figures for 5 
industry groups show: 


Percent of workers 


Industry 
Under20 | Over 64 
| years of age years of age 





Primary metal products 

Tobacco manufactures-..........-.. Maesadiines 
Apparel and fabricated textile products... 
Sawmills and planing mills 

Printing and publishing 





Recent data which have become available after this report has been 
written confirm these conclusions. 


See United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1955, series P-50, No. 67, 
March 1956, p. 6. See also United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Handbook of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Statistics, Employment, Wages, and Insurance Status of Workers in 
Covered Employment 1951-52, Baltimore, 1955, tables A-300 and A—408. 


The degree of unemployment in retailing is another significant 
aspect of the labor market. The Department of Labor commented on 
unemployment rates in retailing as follows: 


Another popular misconception which is often stated to prove stability of 
employment in retail trade is that unemployment is practically nonexistent among 
full-time workers in retail trade. Actually available statistics indicate that un- 
employment rates for full-time retail-trade workers are somewhat higher than 
for all wage and salary workers combined, and considerably higher than the 
rates in wholesale trade and the service industries. Even when the comparison 
is limited to manufacturing industries, no clear-cut pattern in favor of retail 
trade emerges. In half the years for which data are presented below, the rates 
for retail trade are above those for manufacturing; in the other half, the stand- 
ing is reversed. 
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Unemployment rates, by major industry group and class of worker, for the 
United States: Annual averages, 1954, 1953, 1949, and 1948 


| Percent of workers unemployed 
Major industry group and class of worker ras eae 
| 1954 1953 | 1949 1948 


cri el ceethianll asian 


Wage and salary workers 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods ; 
Noemeetaee eeeds...................... ; s 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities. -__- 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Retail trade- J 
I hn onc i pn cnbhintaddtbbodsudedas dea ve 
I ee 


| 


"7 ? ? « ; Pr? j 
Srwoanwonwe 
i 


> 


So 2 OF Or mm Or ED ED | Sr oe 
> oe 


NDOnWwW ONG e © 


9 50 fo Gop Po > BONS 
WMH WOORDRH OAH am 
$2 $0 mm $8 0 G9 Ge m4 Bo Ye 


NotTe,—Unemployment rates for industry groups represent the proportion of all civilian workers in a 
given group who were unemployed. For the employed, industry and class of worker relate to current job; 
for the unemployed, to the last full-time job. 


Source: Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1954; Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 59, 
April 1955, table VILI, p. 9, and unpublished data for retail and wholesale trade separately. 

See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1928. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess. pt. 3, and Appendix, p. 1805. 


The most recent data show that the unemployment rate in retail 
trade declined from 5.6 percent in 1954 to 4.7 percent in 1955, whereas 
the unemployment rate in manufacturing declined from 6.1 percent 
in 1954 to 4.2 percent in 1955.° 

Differential wage rates are another problem which arises in connec- 
tion with the extension of the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to retailing. 

The data presented in section IV indicated a tendency for wages 
to be higher in larger-scale establishments than they were in smaller- 
scale establishments. The data also show that this is a tendency 
operative in certain branches of retailing rather than a consistently 
established fact. In New Jersey, for example, the relative number of 
women employees earning less than $1 an hour was higher in the 
largest establishments (with 50 or more employees) than in the 
smallest-size group (with less than 5 employees) * and in the next- 
to-the-largest-size establishments (with 25 to less than 50 employees). 
However the tendency exists and is accentuated—if not caused—by 
the fact that the larger-sized establishments are likely to be in larger 
communities where labor markets are more competitive due to the 
larger size of the market and where wage rates are therefore higher. 

Though we find a tendency for wage rates to be higher in large-scale 
establishments, some of the large chain enterprises are among the 
firms paying relatively low wages. Limited price variety stores, for 
example, have the lowest wages in retail trade. Yet this branch of 
retailing is highly concentrated and centralized, as the data presented 
in section III have shown. A similar situation prevails for depart- 
ment stores. There is, therefore, no question in regard to the need 
of minimum standards for some of the largest establishments in the 
industry. 

s See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 3, p. 1797 


6 Percentages give the portion of all civilian workers in a given group. Data are based on unpublished 
data obtained from the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LABOR AS A COST IN RETAILING 


The relative significance of labor costs is an important factor in 
assessing the impact of an extension of the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to retailing. 

Table 115 shows payrolls as percentage of sales for retail trade as 
a whole and for nine major subgroups. 

In 1948, payrolls amounted to slightly more than 10 percent of sales. 
Liquor stores (4.5 percent), food stores (6.2 percent), gasoline stations 
(7.5 percent), and automotive dealers (9.2 percent) had percentages 
below this 10 percent average. Lumber (10.5 percent), apparel (12 
percent), and drug stores (11.6 percent), furniture (13.8 percent), and 
general merchandise stores (14.4 percent) had percentages above the 
industry average. A closer investigation of the general merchandise 
group shows that department stores had a slightly higher relative 
payroll as general merchandising as a whole (15.6 percent as compared 
to 14.4 percent). Variety stores had about the same proportion as 
— merchandise stores (14.4 percent) and dry good, etc., had the 

owest percentage in the group (10 percent). 


TABLE 115.—Payroll as percentage of sales, retail trade, 1948 


a 
percen 
of sales 


— 


mt me te ee et 
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Automotive 
Gasoli 


line 
Lumber, building, hardware 
Deus and proprietary stores 


— 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


The Department of Labor has calculated the relative share of pay- 
rolls in the sales dollar of the large multiunit firms. As table 116 
shows payrolls constituted 12 percent of sales of all multiunit firms as 
compared to slightly over 10 percent for all firms in the retail industry. 
For most branches of retailing the percentages were, on the whole, 
slightly higher for the multiunit firms than they were for retail trade 
as a whole. 

The differences in the relative significance of payrolls of multiunit 
firms and of all firms indicate that wages and salaries in the larger multi- 
unit establishments amount to a slightly higher percentage of the sales 
dollar than they do in smaller stores. To the extent to which this 
situation prevails, and to the extent to which there are no compen- 
sating factors, the impact of minimum wage legislation on the smaller 
firms would be relatively less than on a it firms. The competi- 
tive position of the smaller firms would therefore—other factors 
assumed to be equal—be improved rather than weakened. 
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TaBLE 116.—Retail payrolls in stores of multiunit firms as a percent of retail sales 
in those stores, by kind of business, United States, 1948 


Sales | Payrolls | Payroll 
Kind of retail business (thousands | (thousands | as percent 
of dollars) of Sellars) of sales 


Retail trade, except eating and drinking places...._......_.. 
Food group 
General merchandise group ! 
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1 General merchandise Foun includes general stores. 
* Other retail stores include liquor stores and secondhand stores as well as the lines shown in the census. 


Source: Census of business, 1948. 


The Department of Labor comments on the data presented in 
table 116 as follows: 

These figures [the labor cost ratios] are low compared to most of the manu- 
faeturing industries * * *. 

In the usual situation, the heaviest impact on minimum wages is on marginal 
firms which have been earning little, if any, profit * * *. Multistate chain 
enterprises are, generally speaking, very stable firms with substantial reserves.’ 

In the case of department stores we have detailed payroll data for 
various classifications by sales size. 

Table 117 shows the relative share—in 1954—of the payroll of 
executive or active owners and of “all others” in total sales. For 
stores with sales of less than $250,000 the executive or active owner 
payroll was almost 50 percent of the payroll of all other employees. 
The executive or active owner payroll ratio was 6 percent of sales as 
compared to a 12.5 percent ratio of “all other” employees. For 
stores with sales of $250,000 to $500,000 the ratio of executive or 
active owner payroll to “all other’’ payroll declined to less than 30 
percent. For these stores the executive or active owners payroll 
accounted for 4.4 percent of sales and the “all other’’ employee 
payroll for 14.6 percent. In department stores with sales between 
$500,000 and $1 million the ratio of executive or active owner payroll 
to the payroll of “all other” employees declines to a little over 20 
percent. The executive, etc., payroll amounted to 3.4 percent of 
sales and the payroll of all other employees to 16 percent of sales. 


= Amending the;Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, hearings before the subcommittee on Labor, op. cit. 
Pp. ; 
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TABLE 117.—Payrolis of executives and of all other employees as a percent of sales in 
department stores, 1954 by sales size 


oe of sales in owned moun 








Total net sales per report (in thousands) 


‘| 
[tow tan 8250 | Less than $250 : $500-$1,000 
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Com- : Com- 
Middle Middle Middle 
mon . mon range 


figures pange figures 


Payroll: 
Executives or active owners. 


$1,000-$2,000 
nena 
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figures range figures range range 


Payroll: 
Executives or active owners- 1. 67- 2. 98 

15. 00-17. 90 

17. 45-21. 14 


$20,000-$50,000 


Middle Com- Middle 


mon 
figures ange 


Payroll: 
Executives or active owners. } 0. 52- 1.12 0.6 0. 46- 0.71 
All other 17.0 15, 81-18. 48 18.0 16. 95-18. 80 

Total payroll (17.9)| 16. 64-19. 30 (18.6)| 17. 39-19. 50 | 17.9 | 17. 06-18. 81 


} 
| 





Source: Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores in 1954, op. cit. pp. 21, 23, and 29. 
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As sales size increases, the ratio between payrolls of executives or 
active owners and all other employees continues to decline. The 
relative significance of executive or active proprietors payroll in total 
sales declines and the relative significance of the payroll of all other 
employees in total sales increases. For firms with sales between 5 
and 10 million dollars, the executive or active owner payroll was equal to 
1.1 percent of total sales and the payroll of “all other’ caialiniee 
was equal to 17 percent of total sales. This trend continues until it 
reaches its peak for department stores with sales between 20 and 50 
million dollars (executive or active owner’s payroll: 0.6 percent of sales 
and “‘all other’’ payroll 18 percent of sales). For stores with sales of 
$10 million or more the trend is reversed: the combined ratio of 
payroll to sales declines slightly (from 18.6 percent for stores with 
sales between 20 and 50 million dollars to 17.9 percent for stores with 
sales of $50 million or more. There are no further breakdowns 
available for the largest size stores). 

For stores with sales of $1 million or more we also have payroll costs 
for three major groups, namely, (1) service and operations, (2) 
merchandising, and (3) personnel office as well as for many classifica- 
tions within these groups. (See table 118.) 

The relative significance of payrolls in the service and operations 
group has a tendency to increase as sales climbed from 1 to 50 million 
dollars per year (2.2 percent of sales for stores with sales of 1 to 2 mil- 
lion dollars and 2.75 percent of sales for stores with sales of 20 to 50 
million dollars.) For stores with sales of $50 million or more the ratio 
was slightly smaller (2.65 percent). 

The relative importance of employees in the merchandising group 


does not show an equally clear trend. 
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TasLe 118.—Payroll as percent of sales for various classifications in department 
stores with sales of $1 million and up. 1954 


Percentages of net sales in owned departments 


Total net sales per report (in thousands) 
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TABLE 118.—Payroll as percent of apie fav, ven ous classifications in department 
stores with sales of $1 million te up. 1954—Continuec 


[Percents of net sales in owned departments] 
Total net sales per report (in thousands) 
$10,000-$20,000 
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Source: Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores in 1954, op. ci*., pp. 25 and 31. 


The relative share of the labor cost of this group in total sales 
first declined (from 12.3 percent for department stores with sales from 
1 to 2 million dollars to 11.4 percent for stores with sales from 2 to 5 
million dollars yearly). The payroll percentage then increased slightly 
but steadily to a high of 12.55 percent of sales for stores with annual 
sales from 20 to 50 million and declined to 12.35 percent for stores 
with sales of 50 million or more. 

The most important group within merchandising is the “sales- 
or le’? subgroup. Their relative significance has a steady tendency 

ecline from 8.3 percent for stores with annual sales from 1 to 
2 ae dollars to 6.6 percent for stores with annual sales of 50 million 
or more, 
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The third group mentioned above is the personnel office group. It 
was of relatively minor importance with a steadily increasing relative 
significance as we move from stores with annual sales of 1 to 2 million 
dollars (0.05 percent of sales) to stores with annual sales of 50 million 
or more (0.3 percent of sales). 

These data show that sales personnel, which is, generally speaking, 
the major low-wage group of employees, neceiniant for less than one- 
half of total casei. An extension of the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to retailing would, therefore, have.its greatest 
impact on a group of employees which constitute a rather small cost 
item (between 6.6 and 8.3 percent of the sales dollar). 

This conclusion and the general statements contained in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are likely to be challenged on the ground that the 
most significant labor cost ratios are not the ratios of payrolls to sales 
but the ratios of payrolls to value added. The following section 
dealing with margins and profits will throw light on this issue. 


MARGINS AND PROFITS 
Retail trade 


There are different types of ‘‘margins’’ in retail trade. We will 
first discuss the margin concept which is identical with “value added’”’ 
or ‘cost of distribution,” namely, “the difference between the value 
of commodities leaving the distributive system and their value when 
they entered the system.’” 

As table 119 shows, cost of distribution thus conceived increased 
from 23.2 percent in 1869 to 28.9 percent in 1929. These percentages 
show the value added by retailing as a percentage of the total sales 


volume. A rise in the percentage does, however, not necessarily 
indicate an increase in the cost of the identical service rendered, but 
may mean a new or a better service rendered. 


TaBLE 119.—Value added by retailers, 1869-1929 
Percent of retail value 


Source: Harold Barger, op. sit., p. 57. 


These-relationships will become clearer as we examine margins in 
the value-added sense by line of retailing. There are only 2 branches 
of retail trade for which this margin exceeded 40 percent (in restaurants 
the margin is 58 percent and in chain furniture stores 44 percent). 

Table 120 shows the retail margins by kind of store from 1869 to 
1947. These retail margins are identical with ‘‘value added,” or cost 
of distribution. The figures do not indicate a clear-cut trend for the 
various branches of retail trade. In some lines the relative cost of 
distribution showed a long-run tendency to increase, in others it 
showed a long-run tendency to decline. 


2 See Harold Barger, Distribution’s Place in the American Economy Since 1869, Princeton, 1955, p. 55. 
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TABLE 120,—Retail margins by kind of store, 1869-1947 


Percent of retail value 


| 1909 | 1919 | 
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1 Same as furniture. 


Source: Harold Barger: Distribution’s Place in tbe American Economy Since 1869, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1955, p. 81. 


Among branches of retailing with an increasing long-run trend in 
the relative cost of distribution were: Department stores (margin of 
22.2 percent in 1889 and 35.6 percent in 1947); dry goods (18.7 percent 
in 1869 and 28 percent in 1947); limited-price variety stores (31 per- 
cent in 1899 and 36 percent in 1947); apparel (21.1 percent in 1869 and 
37.7 percent in 1947); shoes, independent stores (21.4 percent in 1869 
and 34.5 percent in 1947); independent furniture stores (30 percent in 
1869 and 40 percent in 1947); drugstores (28.4 percent in 1869 and 
33 percent in 1947). 

For all these fields the trend has been steadily increasing with the 
exception of department stores where it declined after 1939 (from 36.4 
percent in 1939 to 35.6 percent in 1947) and independent furniture 
stores which also showed a-decline (from 41.2 percent in 1939 to 40 
percent in 1947). Dry goods maintained their average of 28 percent 
since 1929 and drugstores maintained their ratio of 33 percent since 
1939. 

In the following branches of retailing the relative cost of distribu- 
tion showed a long-run declining trend: Chain shoe stores (from 33.5 
percent in 1909 to 27.6 percent in 1947); liquor stores (from 35 percent 
in 1869 to 29 percent in 1947); cigar stores (from 33 percent in 1869 to 
24.5 percent in 1947); cameras,.luggage, toys and sporting goods 
(from 38.6 percent in 1869 to 33 percent in 1947). 

There are a number of branches of retailing without any clear-cut, 
long-run trend. Among them are independent groceries (18 percent 
in 1869 and 18 percent in 1947); grocery chains (17 percent in 1909 
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and 17.5 percent in 1947); furniture chain stores (44 percent, 1909, 
44 percent in 1947); farm implements (23 pereent in 1869 and 23 per- 
cent in 1947). 

Harold Barger comments on these data as follows: 


The noticeable variation both in level and in movement among the margins 
for different types of store calls for comment. A few suggestions only will be 
offered here. Relatively high margins are found where the product is varied and 
large stocks must be carried (e. g., furniture stores), or where the commodity is 
sold in conjunction with services (restaurants), or the outlet is specially taxed 
(bars). Relatively low margins result where the turnover is rapid and little or 
no free service is furnished (e. g., filling stations and grocery stores) or where a 
high price tag makes selling costs low percentagewise (automobiles) . 

he trend in margins can sometimes be explained by a change in the character 
of retailing. Among those few cases that we have been able to document may 
be mentioned the following. The increase in ee margins has been 
much discussed; the rise prior to World War I seems to have been connected 
with the assumption of wholesaling functions and the more recent rise with the 
extension of some services, such as return privileges. The rise in mail-order 
margins is due, in part at least, to “trading up”’ (i. e., a switch in emphasis from 
price to quality), to the advent of testing laboratories, and to the trend toward 
orthodox store distribution by the mail-order sea aero Again, the rise in 
variety-store margins was certainly influenced by the introduction of prepared 
food around 1909. The rise in jewelry-store margins may perhaps be due to the 
trend toward more liberai credit.® 

Among those few types of retailing in which margins have declined, we may 
note meat markets, chain shoe stores, cigar stores, and the camera, luggage, toy, 
and sporting-goods group. Only for meat markets and cigar stores can we offer 
an explanation; in both cases a change would seem to have occurred in the retailer’s 
function. Butchers did not give up slaughtering and the manufacture of their 
own meat products until well into our period, and their transfer to the factor 
was not completed until after 1900. The progressive restriction of the butcher’s 
function to the distribution of products already prepared, and even packaged, at 
the packinghouse naturally allowed a cut in margins. To what extent retailers 
manufactured their own cigars at the opening of our period we have been unable 
to form any definite opinion. Certainly the variety of goods sold by cigar stores 
was greater (it included snuff and a wider variety of ‘ites products) and 
fewer of them were packaged by the manufacturer. oreover, chain cigar 
stores entered the field about 1900 and doubtless effected economies." 

We have not separated chain and independent cigar stores in our analysis 
because, at least recently, they seem to have had similar margins. This fact 
would not prevent the advent of chains from having lowered the margins of inde- 
pendents, but the suggestion cannot be documented.” 


Limited-price variety stores 

We have data for limited-price variety stores showing the relation- 
ship between margins in the sense of value added (which will be 
called “gross margins”) and margins in the sense of net profits (before 
and after taxes). 

Table 121 shows the changes in gross margins between 1929 and 
1954 for 50 limited-price variety chains.“ From 32.7 percent of sales 
in 1929 margins increased to 37 percent in 1946. Since 1950 mar- 
gins fluctuated between 37 and 38 percent ofsales.™ 


8 pod wy Said John E. Jeuck, Catalogues and Counters, University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
y Ss. . ° 

; These observations are mostly based epee opinions in the trade. 

10 — ean , for instance, established a cooperative abattoir as recently as 1904 ( Butchers’ Advo- 
cate, June 1, » P. 23). 

tt American Grocer, December 10, 1902, p. 5; December 17, 1902, p. 7. Smokers’ Magazine, April 1903, p. 126 

12 See Harold Barger, op. olf. pp. $2, a , 

18 The total sales volume (exclusive of leased department sales) of the 50 firms was $2,421 million. It 
is estimated that this amount is about 86 percent of the total sales of variety chains in the United States 
in 1954. See Lawrence R. Rebinson, O ting Results of Limited Price Variety Chains in 1954, Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research, , 1955, p. 36. 

14 These percentages do not coincide exactly with the percentages given im table 120 for limited-price 
variety stores as a whole. The most recent percentages, however, show only a small difference tos 
data on table 120, 36 percent; on table 121, 36.4 percent). 
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Payrolls constituted the major cost-item. They showed a fairly 
steady tendency to increase (from 13 percent of sales in 1929 to 19 
percent of sales in 1954). (See graph 6.) Payrolls embrace all items 
of payroll expense both in stores and in the central organizations, 
including the compensation of chief executives. 

Table 122 shows that payrolls averaged 43.7 percent of the gross 
margin during the period from 1929 to 1954. This ratio had a ten- 
tency to increase. In 1929 it was equal to 39.8 percent, in 1954 it 
was equal to 50.5 percent. This means that in 1954 almost one-half 
of all expenses other than the cost of the goods bought were for 
wages and salaries. 


TABLE 122.—Payrolls as a percent of total sales, 1929-54 


Gross Payroll 
Payroll : 

margin oneal as percent ee 

(percent) | Percent) of gross | (percent) 


of sales of sales margin of sales 
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Source: See Table 121. 


The second most important cost item are tenancy costs comprising 
“all expenses on property used in the business.” * Their trend is 
not as clear as that of payrolls. Tenancy cost increased between 
1929 and 1933 when they amounted to 10 percent of sales. They 
declined to 5.2 percent in 1946 and increased slightly to 5.8 percent 
in 1954. 

None of the other cost-items—light, water, and power; deprecia- 
tion of fixtures and equipment; supplies, advertising; insurance 
(except on real estate); taxes (except on real estate or income) and 
miscellaneous expense are over 2.1 percent and most of these expense 
items are under | percent of total sales value. 

Total expense ratios (including interest) had a tendency to rise 
between 1929 (when they amounted to 26.8 percent of sales) and 1954 
(when they amounted to 32.4 percent). However, this tendency was 

quite ——- Between 1939 and 1946, while the relative share of 
a ] in expenses increased by 1.1 percent, total expenses declined 
by 4 percent from 30.6 percent to 26.6 percent. 


15 Tbid., p. 36. 
16 See ibid. p. 36. 
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GraPen 6 


MARGINS, EXPENSES, AND PROFITS: 1939-1954 
Percentages of Sales 


Key: evceeeeee JL) Regional Chains ee ota Son geo tat 
——-— 9 National Chains es $50,000,000 and 
Ee Department Stores (See Note) 
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Nore,—The department store figures are taken from table 2 in Bulletins Nos. 143 and 128. These are 
weighted averages for all department stores reporting to the Harvard Bureau of Business Rese rch; The 
figures for total expense including interest and net gain before income taxes are not strictly comparable, 
since State income tax is included in expenses in the department store figures, therefore mak ifig total expense 
slightly higher and net gain slightly lower than that for variety chains. Likewise, tenancy costs and aj] 
other expenses are not strictly comparable, since repairs and heat are included in tenancy costs in the variety 
chain figures and in all other expense in the department store figures. However, the general trends shown 
in this chart are believed to be comparable. 


Source: Lawrence R. Robinson, Operating Results of Limited Price Variety Chains in 1954, op. cit. p. 12. 
75135—_56——-11 
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An examination of the expense ratio by size of store shows that in 
1954 “for the first time in 15 years, the total se percentage was 
higher for the largest chains than for the medium-size companies. 
From 1939 to 1952 the largest firms invariably reported a lower 
expense percentage. By 1953 both groups reported the same figure, 
and in 1954 total expense was higher for the largest firms’’.”” 

If we subtract total expenses from the gross margin we obtain net 
profits. The trend of profits for these limited price variety chains 
during the period from 1929 to 1954 as a whole is not clearly marked. 
They were slightly higher in 1929 (5.9 percent of total sales) than 
they were in 1954 (5.2 percent). Between 1929 and 1946 profits 
increased from 5.9 to 10.4 percent. From 1947 on they declined 
rather steadily to 5.2 percent in 1954. 

Net gain on table 121 includes interest on owned capital other than 
real estate, profits or loss from real estate operations and “‘other net 
revenue.” Net gain ratios after income and excess profits taxes 
showed a trend similar to net profits. Net gains amounted to 5.2 
percent of sales in 1929 and 4.3 percent in 1954. However, the net 

ain ratios had no tendency to increase between 1929 and 1946. 
Bincs 1946 they moved within the 4 to 5 percent range. It must be 
noted, however, that the 1953 and 1954 data are not fully reliable 
since they are based on the returns of 13 rather than 50 firms. 

The operating results of limited-price variety chains for 1954 were 
summarized as follows by the Harvard report: 


1. An aggregate increase in net sales of 1.1 was reported by 44 chains which 
furnished data for both 1953 and 1954. 

2. As in 1953, improved sales volume was obtained mainly through the opening 
of new stores. 

3. Among 12 broad merchandise classifications, the most vigorous sales per- 
formances were recorded for jewelry, miscellaneous lines, and dry goods and 
domestics. Sales also increased, but only slightly, for stationery, confectionery 
and nuts, soda fountains, luncheonettes and restaurants, and apparel and acces- 
sories. Sales dipped below 1953 figures for the five other merchandise categories. 

4. The gross margin percentage eased downward very slightly, from 37.6 

recent in 1953 to 37.5 percent in 1954, a level that was, nonetheless, one of the 

ighest figures on record. 

5. Total expense increased from 32 percent of net sases in 1953 to 32.9 percent 
in 1954 to top all previous total expense percentages, continuing a rising trend 
that has prevailed since 1946. 

6. Payroll expense edged up a bit, from 18.6 percent of net sales in 1953 to 
18.7 percent in 1954. As in 9 of the last 10 years, the payroll rate hit a new peak. 
Among the other categories of expense, the only downward change was a very 
slight decrease in supplies expense. 

7. Total dollars of earnings before income taxes shrank 10.3 percent below the 
figure for 1953. Because of slightly lighter income taxes, total dollars of profit 
after taxes decreased to a lesser extent, 8.5 percent. 

8. As a percentage of net sales, earnings before income taxes slipped from 
7.7 percent in 1953 to 6.8 percent in 1954. Earnings after taxes declined frock 3.8 
percent of net sales to 3.4 percent. 

9. Primarily because of greater ability to hold down total expense rates, the 
chains with annual sales of $2 to $50 million turned in better earnings percentages 
than either the larger or the smaller firms 

10. The rate of stockturn was 4.1 times, the same as in 1953. This was a slow 
rate in comparison with prior years."® 


These results are illustrated in graph 7. 


17 See Lawrence R. Robinson, Operating Results of Limited Price Variety Chains in 1954, Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research, Boston, 1955, p. 15. 

18 See Lawrence R. Robinson, Operating Results of Limited Price Variety Chains, Harvard Business 
School, Division of Research, Boston, 1955, p. 1. 
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The payroll expense item is of particular interest for purposes of 
minimum wage legislation. The Harvard report comments on this 
item as follows: 


PAYROLL PERCENTAGES CONTINUED TO REACH NEW PEAKS 


For the 14 firms reporting since 1929, payrolls hit a new peak for the fourth 
successive year and for the ninth time in the last decade. The payroll percentage 
for these firms has mounted from 15.4 percent of net sales in 1945 to 18.7 percent 
in 1953, and to 19 percent in 1954, 

For the 9 largest chains, payroll rates rose to a new high for the 10th con- 
secutive year, increasing from 14.7 percent in 1944, to 18.6 percent in 1953, 
and to 18.7 percent in 1954. 

The 11 medium-size chains were unable to control wage costs so well 
as the largest firms; and for these companies payroll expenses rose from 19.4 
percent in 1953 to 19.8 percent in 1954, the third vear in a row in which payrolls 
topped all previous figures for these firms. Each year from 1939 to 1954 the 
largest chains have enjoyed a lower payroll percentage than the medium-size 
firms but in recent years this disparity has gradually become smaller. 


PAYROLL INCREASE FOR 1954 WAS RELATIVELY SMALL 


One note of encouragement, however, emerges from analysis of payroll statistics 
for 1954. The 1954 payroll rise for the nine largest chains was the smallest 
year-to-year change in payroll expense as a percentage of sales since 1944, when 
payroll rates first began rolling upward without pause. It will be interesting to 
note in the future whether the small change for 1954 for the nine largest companies 
presages a leveling off in the upward surge of payroll costs for the variety chain 
industry, or whether it will prove to be merely a pause preceding further advances 
of significance. Undoubtedly the ultimate character of new minimum wage 
legislation, now pending in the Congress, will be an important determinant of 
the future course of variety chain payroll expense percentages. " 


It is certainly true that minimum wage legislation will affect the 
payroll expense percentage. But the data presented in the Harvard 
report do not allow us to determine to what extent the changes in this 
percentage were due to changes in the earnings of sales personnel and 
other store workers and to what extent the increases might have been 
due to higher earnings of office personnel and store executives. The 
payroll data presented combine all these categories. As we have 
seen above, the relative share of these expense items in department 
stores varied greatly according to size of establishment. It is likely 
that similar relationships hold true in the limited price variety store 
field. The following comment of the Harvard repo shows the great— 


potential—impact of changes in the earnings of office employees and 


executives on the payroll expense percentage. Under the heading 
‘‘Payrolls Were Lowest in the Largest Firms,’ the report states: 


Of the 50 firms reporting for 1954, the largest chains turned in the lowest pay- 
roll percentage, 18.7 percent on an aggregate basis * * *. The figure for the 
medium-size chains was 19 percent, while payrolls were at 22.4 percent for the 
smallest concerns. Throughout the history of these reports, payrolls have gener- 
ally been significantly higher for the smallest firms than for the other reporting 
companies. Undoubtedly the fact that the largest firms showed the lowest 
expense percentages for the compensation of store managers and executives * * * 
was of importance in the ability of these concerns to obtain the most favorable 
payroll percentages.*° 

1* Lawrence R. Robinson, Operating Results of Limited-Price Variety Chains in 1954, Harvard Busines* 
School, Division of Research, Boston, 1955 p. 18. 

% Op. cit., p. 18. 
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Department stores 


Up to the end of World War II, margins have been consistently 
higher for department stores than for variety chains. Since the close 
of the war “a sharp reversal of the relationship” occurred.” 

As table 123 shows, gross margins for 62 department stores increased 
from 29.7 percent in 1920 to 34.1 percent in 1929 and 37.3 percent in 
1939. This upward trend was reversed only during the depression 
years of the early thirties and in 1938. A new series of data beginning 
in 1939 at a 36.9 percent level shows a continued increase until 1945 
when the gross margin amounted to 37.6 percent of total sales. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1954 the gross margin varied within the 35.2 and 36.5 
percent range without showing a clearcut trend. (See table 124.)” 

2 he toietnteere based on the reports of 461 companies operating a total of 705 stores. Their aggregate 


retail sales amounted to approximately $4.7 billion or about 49 percent of the 1954 volume of department 
and specialty women’s apparel stores in the United States. See Malcolm P. McNair, Operating Results 


a 
of Department and Specialty Stores in 1954, Division of Research, Harvard Business Schoal, Boston, 1955, p. 1 
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Payrolls are again the major expense item. They declined from 
17.8 percent of total sales in 1939 to 15.4 percent in 1945. Since then 
then they had a tendency to increase yet they were rather stable 
between 1951 and 1954, fluctuating within a range from 17.95 percent 
to 18.4 merrs of total sales. 

As table 125 shows the ratio of payrolls to the gross margin averaged 
46.3 percent from 1939-54. As was the case for limited price 
variety stores, this ratio had a tendency to increase. In 1939 it was 
equal to 36.9 percent. In 1954 it equaled 50.1 percent. 


TABLE 125.—Payroll ratio to sales as percent of gross margin ratio to sales, 1939, 
1945-54, department stores 


Gross margin; Payroll (as | Payrolls (as 
percent of 
gross margin) 


SSRASRERRAS 
Be2wanasL.ooe 
S MIND HWOOQO Ew 
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Source: Table 124. 


TABLE 123.—Comparative results, 1920, 1929, 1939, and 1949—62 identical 
department stores 


Items 


8 


Gross margin 
I shi ines naweddimebnn cca acuta 
Net gain before Federal income taxes 

Net sales=100 percent: 


z 
SHB .ss5i .e88 


AIAe owe 
—~§ 


BEES pwese pBSs 


_ 
-orr GOuS 


tal expense 
Net gain before Federal income taxes 
Indexes: 1920=100 percent: 
Net sales 


— 


Source: F. L. Foster, Jr., operating results of department and specialty stores in 1949, Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Division of research, Boston 1950. p. 10. 


Of interest are differential movements in the relative significance 
of payroll costs. The report states: 


Although dollar payrolls for the 325 identical firms rose about 1.5 percent in 
1954, the percentage rate, * * * slacked off just ne 18.3 percent [of 
sales} versus 18.4 percent, or 18.2 per mt versus 18.4 percent for the somewhat 
larger (but nonidentical) groups * * *. These slightly lower payroll ratios repre- 
sent a return to approximately the 1952 level. In the classification according to 
sales volume the range of typical figures was from a low of 17.9 percent in both the 
$10 million to $20 million bracket and the $50 million plus group to a high of 
19.4 percent in the stores between $500,000 and $1 million * * *. There was 








. 
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no generally discernible pattern of relationship, however, between the typical 
payroll percentages and the sales volume scale.”8 


The relative share of real estate costs for department stores was 
considerably smaller than it was for varie ty c a. Real estate costs 
declined from 4.35 percent of sales in 1939 to 2.5 pereent in 1945. 
Since then they have been rather ite aadane increasing since 
1950. In 1954 they amounted to 2.8 percent of total sales. 

This percentage was slightly smaller than the relative cost of ad- 
vertising. The latter declined from 3.6 percent in 1939 to 2.2 percent 
in 1945. But it increased since then and has been slightly higher 
than the relative share of real estate costs since 1950. In 1954 advere- 
tising was equal to 2.85 percent of sales. 

The total expense ratio declined from 35.4 percent in 1939 to 27.85 
percent in 1945. The share of total expenses, the sales dollar increased 
since 1945 at a slow, steady, rate with a slight decline from 1953 to 
1954 (1953, 33.8 percent; 1954, 33.75 percent 

More detailed data by size of establishment indicate that large 
stores gained on the smaller ones in regard to sales volume.** While 
the average expense per sales transaction and the total expense rate 
did not advance,” differential movements were discernible. The 
Harvard report summarized them as follows: 

Doubtless the expense performance in 1954 was aided by the increase in sales; 


the evidence is clear that among the stores with sales over $500,000, the lowest 
typical expense ratio was the figure of 33.3 percent, down from 33.8 percent in 
1953, for the top volume group, which enjoyed a sales increase of 5 pereent. On 
the other hand, the $20 million to $50 million group, with a 2 percent sales increase 
had a common figure of 34.3 percent against 1953’s 34.1 percent. The highest 
common expense ratio among all the volume groups was 34.5 percent for the $1 
million to $2 million bracket. The two groups with sales below $500,000, where 
the samples are less reliable, both registered increases in common expense ratios 
and both sustained some loss in sales volume * * *. The chief significance of 
the relatively lower total expense percentages for these smaller stores is that they 
are not department stores in the full sense and do not have the same kind of func- 
tions and costs as do the full-fledged department stores. (Malcolm P. MeNair, 
Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores Harvard Business School, 
Division of Research, Boston, 1955, p. 11 


Net operating profits increased sharply from 1.5 percent of sales in 
1939 to 9.75 percent . 1945. Since then they had a tendency to 
decline to a low of 2.1 in 1951. During the last vears the ratio 
increased to 2.6 ae in 1954. 

If ‘‘net other income” is added and Federal taxes are subtracted 
we obtain “net gains after Federal taxes.’”’ This ratio stood at 3.35 
percent of sales in 1939 and at about the same level, 3.6 percent, in 
1945. It fluctuated rather erratically since 1945 but showed a down- 

ward trend until 1951 (2.3 percent). From this low point net gains 
after Federal taxes increased slightly to 2.65 percent in 1954. 

A comparison of these figures with the net earnings after taxes of 
limited-price variety chains shows that the ratio for department and 
specialty stores was approximately 1 percent lower during the last 
5 years than it was for variety chains. 

For department stores with sales of $1 million or more, margin, 
cost, and profit data are available for 4 major regions of the country: 
(1) New England and the middle Atlantic area, (2) the north central 
area, (3) the southern area, and (4) the mountain and Pacific area. 
(See table 126.) 

23 See op. cit., p. 11 
4 See op. cit., p. ! 


25 


See op cit., pp. 5, 8. 
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Gross margins are highest in the southern (36.4 percent) and the 
mountain and Pacific area (36.6 percent of the sales dollar) for stores 
with annual sales from | to 10 million dollars. In the $10 million 
annual sales or more group the highest margins are in the mountain 
and Pacific area (37.2 percent) and in the New England and middle 
Atlantic area (36.3 percent of total sales), 

Total expenses have a tendency to be lowest in the southern and 
in the mountain and Pacific areas (stores with annual sales between 
1 and 10 million dollars: southern region 34 percent of the sales dollar 
as compared to a maximum of 34.5 percent in the north central area; 
stores with sales of $10 million or more: southern area 33.5 percent of 
the sales dollar as compared to a maximum of 34.2 percent for the 
north central area. The New England and middle Atlantic area, 
however, has the lowest relative expense in the 1 to 10 million dollar 
sales classification. 

The relative cost of payrolls is lowest in the southern area (17.9 
percent for stores in both sales classifications as compared to a maxi- 
mum of 19 percent for stores with sales between 1 and 10 million 
dollars in the mountain-Pacific as well as in the New England-middle 
Atlantic area. The maximum ratio for stores in the $10 million or 
more sales classification is 18.5 percent. 

The net gain before Federal income tax is highest in the South for 
Stores with sales between 1] and 10 million dollar annual sales (5 per- 
cent of the sales dollar). For stores with sales of 10 million or more 
the highest net gain ratio before income tax was to he found in the 
mountain-Pacific area (6.5 percent) and the second highest in the 
southern area, namely 5.8 percent of the sales dollar. 

These figures show that department stores in the southern region 
are in a relatively favorable position to absorb higher wages. These 
stores are also likely to be more strongly affected by minimum wage 
legislation. In the absence of further data it is not possible to say 
conclusively whether they would be, on the Whole, in a better or 
Worse position than department stores in other parts of the country. 


Other branches of reta iling 

Operating results for 1953 in other branches of retailing are pre- 
sented in table 127A. Gross margins varied considerably from a mini- 
mum of 15.2 percent of sales for automobile dealers tO & Maximum of 
47.4 percent for retail florists. The following branches of retailing 
had gross margins over 30 percent: Jewelry stores (42 ] percent of 
sales) ; specialty stores (37.55 Percent); office supply and equipment 
dealers (35.44 percent) : drug stores (33.2 percent); men’s wear stores 
(33.2 Percent); and electrical appliance and radio-T'V dealers. In 
the 20 to 30 percent of sales range were sporting goods stores (29. ] 
percent); hardware stores (28.85 Percent) and lumber and building 
material dealers (28.8 percent of sales for Kentucky and 26.4 percent 
for Michigan).°. Farm equipment dealers were the only group not yet 
mentioned with a percentage below 20 ‘gross Margin 17.88 percent of 
sales). 

Total expense ratios varied correspondingly, as table 127A shows, 
The lowest ratio was 13 percent of the sales dollar for wutomobile 
dealers and the highest ratio was 44.1 percent for florists. 


note on table 127: ; 
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Net operating profits varied considerably, though within a much 
smaller range than the total expense ratios. Drugstores had the 
highest net operating profit (5.4 percent of sales). The Kentucky 
branch of lumber and building material dealers was next in line (4.2 
percent). Office supply and equipment dealers had the third highest 
net operating profit ratio. Men’s wear stores had fourth place among 
net operating profit ratios (3.6 percent of sales). Retail jewelry stores 
(3.3 percent), florists (3.3 percent), and the Michigan branch of the 
lumber dealers also had ratios of profit to sales of over 3 percent. 
Specialty stores had the lowest profit ratio (0.6 percent of sales). 


TasBLE 127A.—Operating results in various branches of retailing, 1853 














Net oper- Net gain 





Gross Total Net other before 
a ating 2 7" 
margin expense rofit income Federal 
prot taxes 
Drugstores ; 33, 2 27.8 { ; 
Men’s wear stores -_-_------- 33. 2 29.6 3.6 0.5 4.1 
Specialty stores : » _ ee 37. 55 36. 9: .6 1.9 2.5 
Hardware stores__... Seda : 28, 85 26, 00 2, 85 1, 35 4.2 
Automobile dealers 15, 2 13. 00 2.2 
Retail farm equipment dealers 17.88 15. 38 2.5 2. 97 5.47 
Jewelry stores 42.1 38.8 3.3 
Electrical appliance and radio-T'V dealers 32.9 30.6 2.3 
Office supply and equipment dealers 35. 44 31. 64 3.8 
Sporting goods stores -- ‘ : 29. 1 26. 3 2.8 1.3 4.1 
Retail florists ai 47.4 44,1 Be lacecavcedeshisuasays . 
Lumber and building materi: i dealers: 
Kentucky !__--- erage 28.8 24.6 4.2 1.3 5.5 
Michigan !_____- ae 26. 4 23. 2 B. 2 2 3. 2 


1 These 2 States sections were chosen because they had the minimum and the maximum net gain ratios 
among the various State sections represented in appendix table XX XI-M 


Source: See appendix tables XX XI, A-M. 
“Net other income” must be added to ‘‘net operating profits” 
in order to obtain the “‘net gain before Federal taxes.”” The ratio of 
‘net other income” to sales varied between a minimum of 0.5 percent 
of sales for men’s wear stores to a maximum of 2.97 percent for farm 
equipment dealers. “Net other income” increased the profit ratios of 
various branches of retailing considerably. It raised the gains in five 
branches of retailing above the 4 percent resp. the 5 percent mark: 
The net gain ratio of farm equipment dealers was 5.47 percent of sales; 
of the Kentucky branch of lumber and building material dealers 5.5 
percent; of hardware stores 4.2 percent; of men’s wear stores and of 
sporting goods stores 4.1 percent. (For further details see appendix 


tables XX XI A-M.) 


Concluding remarks on profits and margins 


The relatively small profit margins and the downward trend of 
margins in some branches of retailing may be interpreted as major 
obstacles to an increase of wages. The high ratio of payrolls as a 
percent of gross margins seems to strengthen this position. From a 
superficial purely static point of view, there is undoubtedly merit in 
these arguments. But there are other factors to be taken into con- 
sideration and retail trade is part of a dynamic economy. 

First, it must be pointed out that net income margins do not reflect 
ability to pay. As table 127B shows, the ratio of total income to 
sales in major retail firms was considerably higher than the ratio of net 
income to sales. For two department stores, the total income ratio 
amounted to about 9.5 percent of sales as compared to a net income 
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ratio of about 3.8 percent. Ina number of limited price variety stores 
the total income ratios ranged from 7.3 to 11.9 percent of sales whereas 
the net income ratios varied between 3.1 and 4.9 percent. In Peoples 
Drugstores, the total income ratio to sales was 6.56 percent, the net 
income ratio 2.5 percent (these data refer to 1954 or 1955. For 
details see appendix XXXII). 

Second, net gains before F vleral tax constitute a considerable per- 
cent of the gross margin. In limited-price variety stores this ratio 
was equal to about 19 percent (1954 data) and in department stores 
this ratio was equal to about 14 percent (also 1954). These percent- 

ages are as relevant as the ratios of wages to gross margin which may 
be expected to be quoted liberally by a presentatives of retail trade. 
(See table 121, p. 151; table 122, p. 152; table 124, p. 158; and table 
125, p. 159.) 
TABLE 127-B.—Ratio of income to sales 
VARIETY STORES 


















































| 
| Total in- Net in- 
Year | Sales Total come as Net come as 
ul) income | percent income | percent 
of sales of sales 
: : : . 7 \ — se \ we a ea 
RE Fin ts CEs naxannscsertaos 317, 157, 138 | 23, 082, 731 7.28 | 8,755, 461 2.76 
1954 eS ON sn can weatacenol 337, 913, 670 | 29, 062, 515 | 8.60 | 12, 332, 762 3.65 
1955 HH, L. Green - - sitet hie ahaa ses 108, 524, 229 | 8, 400, 332 7. 74 3, 371, 952 3.11 
1054 | 8. N. Kress & Co........... 169, 416, 847 | 20, 228, 724 | 11,94 | 8,346, 217 4.93 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
1955 | Federated Department Stores.... 500, 556, 136 \« 47, 707, 827 9. 53 | 19, 091, 638 3.81 
1955 | May Department Stores- - - --- 444, 371, 000 | 42, 266, 000 9.51 | 16, 996, 000 3. 82 
| eae ae, za | | 
FOOD STORES 
1954 NI aco dicitncddunndewaaae | a. 1, 108, 694, 000 0 | 245 34, 510, 000 3.11 | 14, 913, 000 | 1.34 
SPECIALTY STORES 
ee ea 7 ae | 7 | a if 
1955 | Miller-Wohl Co_-.-..----- a | 36, 279, 277 1 1, 368, 046 | 3.77 | 357, 829 | . 986 
1955 | General Shoe Corp--.-.-.-.-.-....--| 167, 863, 861 | 13, 370, 367 | 7.96 | 5, 262, 135 | 3.13 
| | 
DRUG STORES 
eee - _— ae ns a 
1954 | Peoples Drug Stores_..-.---.---- | 55, 970, 284 3, 672, 460 6. 56 1, 398, 118 2. 50 











1 Operating income—Data on total income not available. 
Source: See appendix tables XXXII A-3. 


Third, declining margins do not necessarily indicate declining 
prosperity. Speaking for the food distributors, the editor of the 
Progressive Grocer stated : ‘“‘Margins have steadily declined over the 
years, a trend that has contributed immeasurably to the success 
of food store products and to the well-being of the food industry and 
the public as well.’”’* Speaking for retail trade as a whole, it was 
stated in Fortune magazine: “The breaching of single price is only 
one of a number of changes now taking place in the United States 
distribution system. But most of the changes are related to a simple 





28 See Robert W. Mueller, Movements in the United States Retail Distribution of Food, paper read at 
the meeting of the American Economie Association and of the American Marketing Association, New 
York, December 1955. Mimeographed release, pp. 12 and 13. 
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central conviction, shared by consumers and manufacturers and, in 
growing numbers, by retailers: retail margins can be brought down.” * 

The decline in retail margins is often a byproduct of the shift from 
small-store retailing to mass-distribution methods. It is part of a 
whole revision of the margin structure—partly brought about by the 
inroads of discount houses—which, in turn, will bring ‘‘an acceleration 
in the trend toward larger stores.’”’* This trend, incidentally, is 
taking place quite independently from minimum wage legislation. 
If it will affect other branches of retailing only half as much as it did 
food distribution, then the changes in retailing in the near future will 
indeed be spectacular. This may be the basis for the following 
prediction: 


And so the years ahead should see q vast change in the appearance and in the 


substance of United States retailing and wholesaling. Productivity will rise, 
costs will fall, and so will margins on manv product: But the overall cost of 
distribution, as a share of all costs in the economy, is not likelv to slide much 
below the 36 cents of the consumer dollar At best, distribution will hold its 
own against the pressure of rising productivity in industry and agriculture. 
This, in itself is cause for congratulations The faet that retailing and whole- 
saling take no larger share, of the consumer dollar today t in 25 vears ago and 
that the share probably will not rise—is one of the most impressive achievements 


of American capitalism.*! 


This quotation underlines the dynamic adaptability of retailing and 
the need to explore the question of ability to pay in a broad dynamic 
context. In this connection productivity is a factor to be examined 
more in detail. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENC) 


Data on productivity in retailing are extremely scarce and little 
reliable. Harold Barger computed output per man-hour in retail and 
wholesale distribution combined at a rate of growth of 1.1 percent 
yearly as compared to a rate of growth of 2.6 percent in agriculture, 
mining, and manufacturing combined. ‘These rates are yearly aver- 
age covering the period from 1869 to 1949. For the period from 1939 
to 1949 output per man-hour in retail and wholesale distribution 
combined was considerably higher, namely close to a yearly rate of 1.5 
percent.” Barger comments on his findings as follows: 

On the basis of these figures it would seem that man-hour productivity increased 
somewhat more than twice as fast in the physical production of commodities as it 
did in their distribution. 


He adds: 

Relatively speaking, distribution exhibits a rapid growth of output, persons 
engaged, and man-hours, but a slow growth of output ] rson engaged and of 
output per man-hour.*t 
However, in exploring the reliability of the productivity measures and 
the interpretations of the results, Barger states 


So far as concerns the interpretation of the rise in productivity reported by us, 
it is perhaps unfortunate that much of what can be said about technology affords 
a qualification, rather than an explanation, of our figures. For instance, the 
transfer of the packaging function backward toward the manufacturer cut employ- 
ment in distribution—also net output. However, the shift is searcely reflected in 


our index for the net output of distribution. Consequently, the shift suggests 


29 Charles E. Silberman, Retailing: It’s a New Ball Game, Fortune, August 1955, p. 78 
30 Ibid. p. 176 

31 [bid., p. 180 

22 Harold Barger, Distribution’s Place in the American Economy since 1869, Princeton, 1955, p. 37 ff, 
83 Thid., p. 39. 

% Tbid., p. 40. 
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that our measures overstate the rise in productivity but does nothing to explain 
such rise as actually occurred. 

Again, many recent advances in technology contribute greatly to the quality 
of service rendered by merchants to their customers. Perishable products are 
kept under refrigeration. Customers’ comfort is enhanced by escalators or air 
conditioning. Such changes boosted the net output of distribution and raised 
productivity, but in a manner that eludes measurement. These and similar de- 
velopments suggest that our measure understates the rise in productivity but do 
not help to explain the rise (1 percent yearly) that we actually report.® 

These quotations show clearly how little significance can be at- 
tributed to the 1.1 percent productivity index. A comparison of this 
figure with the rise in real average hourly earnings clearly points to 
its deficiency. Between 1939 and 1954 real average hourly earnings 
in retailing increased by 38.3 percent (from $1.048 in 1939 to $1.45 in 
1954, both figures in terms of 1954 prices). Yet productivity in re- 
tailing and wholesaling combined supposedly increased much less. 
This discrepancy could be attributed to a differential movement of 
productivity in retailing and wholesaling. It is unlikely that differ- 
ences of such magnitude exist between these two industries. In the 
absence of any further data, we must either dismiss the productivity 
figure of 1.1 percent or assume that retail trade has been in a position 
to increase wages to a much greater extent than it increased produc- 
tivity—while being as prosperous as ever or more so.*® 

More recently Dr. Paul Boschan prepared productivity estimates 
for retailing. ‘These figures express 
the dollar volume of * * * retailers’ output in constant 1954 prices, divided by 
total man-hours worked by retail employees, proprietors, and unpaid family 
workers.*? 

Using revised Commerce Department national income and expendi- 
tures data, Dr. Boschan computed the following index of productivity: 
1929, 100; 1939, 108; 1947, 130; 1954, 149. 

These productivity increases are much higher than those computed 
by Dr. Barger. According to these data productivity increased by 
37.1 percent from 1939 to 1954, a period during which real wages 
increased by 38.4 percent. However, these productivity data cannot 
be considered as more reliable since thev are based on the same con- 
‘epts as those used by Dr. Barger. 

In the absence of any reliable data, the available productivity 
criterion can, therefore, not be used even for purposes of historical 
illustration. 

However, the more basic objection against a mechanical-static 
comparison of productivity and wages is the interrelationship between 
productivity and wages. It is not only true that wages are low be- 
cause of low productivity. It is equally true that productivity is low 
because of low wages. 

A recent discussion pertaining to retailing illustrates this point. In 
September 1949, Fortune made a survey of the state of retail sales- 
manship which elicited the following editorial comment: 


The findings . were depressing; it seemed impossible that salespeople could 
do a worse job.*8 

35 Tbid., pp. 50-51 

% Charles FE, Silberman states: “Since 1947 labor income in distribution (including income of proprietors 
and unpaid family workers) has risen 2.7 times as fast as distribution productivit See ‘Retailing, It’s 
anew ball game.”’ Fortune, August 1955, p. 80 

’ From a letter of the assistant to the publisher of Fortune to Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor Che letter is dated December 21, 1955, 


38 Fortune, July 1952, p. 81 
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In 1952 Fortune made a repeat survey. Over a month’s period, 
3 reporters visited retail outlets in a 5-State area from New York to 
Delaware. The results of this survey were summarized unde T the 
following headings under the general title “Point of no sale: ® (1) 
Salespeople play a negative role, 2) they do not uptrade me pur- 
chase, (3) they do not suggest companion sales; (4) salespeople over- 
emphasize price; (5) they ‘do not play up to the customer’s desires; 
(6) sales people have little product knowledge.” 

Fortune commented on these findings in an article ““What’s Wrong 
With Retail Salesmanship?”’ 


The average salesperson, as Fortune’s store survey demonstrates * * *, is 
not only doing a poor selling job, in many cases he is actually discouraging cus- 
tomers from buying. Furthermore, his performance has been growing worse. 
The Willmark Service System, which analyses retail selling, reported that last 
year the efficiency of retail salespeople, objectively measured in such terms as 
suggestion selling and trading up, dropped to a new low. Only 1 out of 6 sales- 
persons in Illinois stores, according to a University of Illinois study, made any 
attempt at followup or suggestions sales last year, compared with 1 out of 3 before 
the war. 

The important question about retailing no longer is how much the Nation’s 
stores are selling; it is how much they are not selling. How many sales are retail 
salespeople fumbling—if not actually driving out of the stores—on any working 
day? Certainly it adds up to at least $3 billion a year, and if a statistical answer 
could be pinned down it would be one of the most sensational loss figures in 
business history.*! 

The person at the bottom of the trouble is a nobody. He is, significantly, 
still a ‘‘clerk,’’ and in the hierarchy of the retailing world his remains the bottom- 
rung position. Above him is a ponderous machinery, often so obstructive that 
it seems to be organized not to sell goods so much as to catch the salespeople 
cheating. Few salespeople are there because they want to be; the great bulk 
of them are behind the counter either as a stopgap or because no other white- 
collar job is open to them. Except in a few stores, like Marshall Field’s, there 
is no prestige in the employment, and except for a few like Joske’s and San 
Antonio no “esprit de store’ to make it enjoyable * * *.# 

Fortune then commented on the ‘contrast between precept and 
practice” on the part of management which says salespeople are the 
“lifeblood of the store” but treats them as if they had not “much 
of a function * * * so clearly that the dullest salesperson cannot 
fail to get the point.’ 

Fortune cites two main reasons for this state of affairs: (1) Lack 
of training. To quote: 


Training, for one thing, is a joke. Generally it consists of giving the new 
salespeople a day’s instruction in how to fill out a sales slip, a brief explanation 
of the store “system’’ and possibly a talk on the friendly spirit so long a tradition 
with the store family. The whole trait ing program seldom accounts for more 


than 0.5 percent of the store’s annual operating budget, versus roughly 3 per- 
cent for advertising. ’ 


fetailers justify this slighting of the training investment in a peculiar way. 
“Why should I put money in this girl? She’s going to get married, get pregnant, 
get bored with her job or some th ing. Wh V should I train her into a re ‘al high- 
class salesperson?” All of which is to say it is not worth while to make sales- 
people good salespeople because poor salesp eople don’t stick around. * * * 44 


The reference to the investment in training as compared with the 
investment in advertising indicates that the writer had department 
stores in mind. The advertisement investment of limited-price 
variety stores, for example, has been considerably smaller. 


39 Tbid., p. 81. 

 Tbid., pp. 81, 82 

41 Fortune, What’s Wrong With Retail Salesmanship? July 1952, p. 77. [Italics in the original.] 
4 Fortune, July 1952, pp. 77, 78. 

@ Ibid., p. 79. 

“ Tbid., p. 79 
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(2) The second major reason given by Fortune for the existing 
situation is low pay. 


Even more critical than training is the matter of pay. It is low. Store com- 
pensation systems cover a wide range—from fat salaries in main-floor notion 
departments to fat commissions in the “big ticket’’ areas of home furnishings 
and appliances, but the average earnings boil down to $46 a week. In compari- 
son with other occupations, salespeople are paid more poorly than they were in 
1939.45 


Fortune then raises the question “Can retailers afford to rectify the 
situation?’ and answers as follows: 

With the payroll cost of their selling employees now standing at 7 percent of 
gross sales and with profit margins of only 2 to 2.5 percent to play around with, 
retailers argue that cost cutting is the sole way out of the squeeze. In their book, 
the only result of an increase in pay would be a further subtraction from gross 
sales. They do not concede that there might be a cause-and-effect relationship 
between the two; that the incentive effect of better pay might be to increase 
gross sales and thereby lower the cost ratio. Indeed most retailers scarcely ponder 
the problem at all. Indexes of individual salespeople’s productivity are the excep- 
tion, and about the only rationale for their compensation remains, simply, what 
the retailer across the street is paying. 

There is no lack of warning signals. In brochures, speeches, and studies, 
students of retailing have been pointing out that the big item in retailers’ cost 
is not what salespeople are being paid but the poor performance they are making.‘ 


After this analysis of the situation, Fortune states that retailers are 
more often than not unaware of the correlation between pay and 
turnover: 

“Start a man at $1.10 an hour,’”’ moans a Seattle store executive, ‘‘and he finds 
he can get $1.50 to start in the warehouse union and you are back looking for 
another clerk.’”? ‘“‘A good many of my salesmen have poor morale,” a Los Angeles 
store executive complains. ‘They are unhappy because their wives are making 
more money as stenographers * * * than they are.’”’ Two-plus-two becomes a 
dark enigma.‘ 

How can this enigma be solved? Fortune says: 

The result has been a sort of vicious cycle: the more management despairs, 
the worse the sales force becomes, and the more management despairs again. 
Theoretically, one solution might be to do something about it. This, however, 
costs money, and in their search for a more pleasant alternative retailers have hit 
on a question that seems to offer a magic escape: Are salespeople really necessary 


anyway? # 


Under these circumstances the ideal solution for the “inefficiency 
of the sales force is to eliminate it.’ Fortune quotes Malcolm P. 
McNair from Harvard University as follows: 

The ideal perhaps would be to have practically everybody engaged in non- 
selling activities, in other words, to make the retail store essentially a production 
organization where almost all the work is done behind the scenes under factory 
management conditions, and where only a relatively small number of people have 
actual contact with customers.‘® 

The editors of Fortune who seem to disagree with this point of view 
then explore the policy of stores which were able to increase their 
sales during a time when the sales volume as a whole was slumping. 
They conclude: “in every case these stores turned out to be precisely 
the ones that have concentrated on raising the level of their sales force.” 





45Thid., p. 79. 
46 Ibid., p. 79. [Italics mine,] 
47 Ibid., p. 80. 
48 Thid., p. 80. 
49 Thid., p. 146. 
60 Tbid., p. 146. 
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This conclusion is documented by a number of case studies. One 
of them revealed a ratio of payroll to gross sales of 5 percent as com- 
pared to a 6.4 percent national average of specialty stores.' The 
editors, however, recognize that these cases remain ‘‘a tiny minority 
in the depressed world of United States retailing.” ” 

The whole point of view expressed in the preceding paragraphs 
has been attacked in another article in Fortune magazine entitled 
‘Salespeople Can’t Be Trained.”’* Mr. E. B. Weiss, the author 
of this article, stated: 

Fortune has come to the conclusion that retail salesmanship is in a pitiable 
state. I couldn’t agree more emphatically. What intrigues me, however, is 
the way Fortune reasons from this fact. Sinee salespeople are badly trained, 
gocs its argument, manufacturers and retailers should put great energy into the 
job of training them to do a better job. 

But salespeople can’t be trained. More important they shouldn’t be trained. 
There are always exceptions, of course, but for the most part the revolution in 
retailing is making the salesperson a hopeless relic of the past, and the quicker 
manufacturers realize it the better off they will be. 

The reasons given for this attitude are twofold: 

(1) There is no reason for training because salesmanship was never 
“responsible for more than a tithe of total retail volume * * *. In 
retail stores American shoppers have always bought; they've seldom 
been sold.’ 55 

(2) Retailing, ‘‘in the old days, was able to attract a better type of 
personnel. Old-time people were more courteous, more attentive, 
more willing to serve.” The author continues: ‘But those are traits 
that are inherent in character’ and expresses doubt that ‘‘a 4-hour 
or even a 40-hour training course in courtesy can achieve character 
changes in an adult.” 

The first point may have validity if total sales in all retailing are 
considered. But it is hardly applicable to possible increases of sales 
per sales-personne!l 

The second point deserves little discussion. It is merely a concise 
summary of a widespread attitude which does not become better 
substantiated by the following statements: ; 


Retail salespeople have no d°sire to be trained and are poor starting material. 


They actively or passively resist training efforts. They are tacitly encouraged 
in these attitudes by their labor affiliations. 

They move in and out of retailing at such a rate’ that some chains and some 
department stores have a storewide annual turnover among salespeople of we 
over 6U percert Train’em today * the y ’re gone tomorrow that is, if you succeed 


in training them at all.*? 
These reasons are a good example of ‘2 plus 2 becomes a dark 
enigma.” It is at the same level of logic as the statement that 


workers are lazy by nature and then exempting management from 


the human species. 
In the course of his attempts to prove that sales effort has little 


impact on total sales, the author of the Fortune article makes the 
following startling statement: 


4 
4 
Fortune, November 1952, by E. B. Weiss, director of merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
 Tbid., p. 131 
5 See ibid., p. 131. Italics original. 
56 See ibid., p. 131 
87 [bid., p. 131. Italics original 
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From 50 or 70 percent of our total retail volume in all categories except autos, 
gas and oil, lumber and building materials is done by no more than 400 retail 
organizations. 

This neat summary of the strength of the monopoly element in 
retailing is followed by an expression of regret that 

the giant retailer has proved to be totally unable to attract the better type of 
personnel, to hold them or train them * * *,59 

The way out of this dilemma is ‘‘the robot approach” and preselling 
through advertising. 

If the Freudian theory of childhood impression has any validity, then the deep 
impress that brands are making on young minds will most certainly make robot 
retailing highly profitable.” 

The manipulative mastermind of the future will be concerned with 
human being only in the most sensitive stage of childhood develop- 
ment and will leave the more adult personality to the robot selling 
techniques of an impersonal machine. ‘The author of the Fortune 
article states explicitly that “the day of the retail store as a ‘factory 
of distribution’ is dawning.” © 

This not too alluring picture of the future prompted the editor of 
Fortune to comment on the article by Mr. Weiss under the title 
“Salespeople Versus Robots: © 
it might seem slightly unnecessary to come out flatly, squarely, and fearlessly in 
favor of human beings. But there is a point to it occasionally. * * * 

The editor mentions the significance of the point of view presented: 


what Mr. Weiss has done is to articulate with great candor what others have been 
loath to admit is their point of view. And it is a point of view that is likely to 
have considerable influence.™ 

It is, furthermore, a point of view which is of particular significance 
for minimum wage legislation because its basic premises and the con- 
clusions which are drawn from them are likely to be identical with 
those of the opponents of minimum wage legislation. It is, therefore, 
important that the editor of Fortune states flatly ‘““The blame for the 
low quality of salespeople lies not so much with the salespeople as 
with their managements.” *! He also says: ‘We doubt that any 
branch of retailing is so peculiar that it is uneconomic for management 
to give its people decent pay and training.” © 

Last but not least, the editor of Fortune stated: 

In the course of Fortune’s research on retailing, a special effort was made to 
find out which stores were most conspicuously ahead of the competition on such 
cold figures as turnover rat*, gross sal’s increas’s, transactions per salesperson, 
Not surprisingly, they turned out to be preciscly the stores that have had the 
most enlightened pay and training policics,™ 

One of the major issues which has been raised in the preceding para- 
graphs is the question of self-service. There is no question that self- 
service is of great significance. It was an important factor in the 

88 Tbid., p. 131. Italics in the original. 
8 Thid., p. 131. 

60 Thid., p. 228, 

6 Tbid., p. 231 

62 Fortune, November 1952, p. 102. 

8 Tbid., p. 102 

4 Tbid. 


5 [bid., italics mine 
6 [bid., p. 102 
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rise of the supermarket.” And it is a growing factor in the limited- 
price variety field: Under the heading ‘‘“Number of Complete Self- 
Service Units Increased Impressively in 1954,” the annual report on 
limited price variety chains in 1954 stated: 

Only 12 of the 29 firms operated complete self-service stores in 1953, but by 
the close of 1954, 20 of these concerns owned such outlets. The total number of 
complete self-service stores for these 20 firms increased from 171 in 1953 to 468 
in 1954. Complete self-service stores as a percentage of all stores operated by 
all reporting companies likewise advanced, from 3.1 percent in 1953 to 8.5 percent 
in 1954. The figures for complete self-service stores expressed as percentages of 
the total number of stores operated by the 20 chains were 3.7 percent in 1953 and 
9 percent in 1954.* 

It is interesting to note in passing that self-service has been ‘‘used 
mainly in smaller stores.’ © 

There are many questions in regard to self-service which remain 
to be answered. Self-service and personal selling are not necessarily 
an “either-or proposition.” ” Self-service may release ‘a not incon- 
siderable number of people from routine chores so that they can 
sell.”’™ It has also been said that ‘‘this (self-service) does not mean 
more salespeople—it often means less—but it certainly means more 
productive salespeople.” ” 

These problems cannot be further discussed here. Suffice it to 
state that the introduction of the ‘‘nonstore’’ retailing category in 
the 1954 census is a symbolic event with a very stark reality behind 
it: self-service and automation are the forces of the future. Whole- 
salers have taken the lead in introducing automatic equipment but 
retailers are just beginning to catch up. Bloomingdale’s in New York, 
Filene’s in Boston, Berland Shoes in St. Louis, and Broadway Depart- 
ment Store in Los Angeles, among others, now calculate sales totals 
and breakdowns each day on punch-card machines. Price tickets 
in these stores are punched with a code showing price, color, style, 
manufacturer, etc., which is automatically reproduced on conventional 
punch cards. The cards are then run through sorting and tabulating 
machines. Both retailers and electronics manufacturers, however, 
expect to replace this cumbersome, “‘old-fashioned”’ electromechanical 
system with an electronic computer that will instantaneously calculate 
both sales and inventory from data fed it at the point of sale. * * * 7% 

This may serve as one among many possible examples illustrating 
the inroads of automation on retailing. 

Before concluding this section a few comments on productivity in 
stores of different size should be added. 

Table 128 shows the influence of scale of operation on sales per 
person. In 1939 sales per person increased from $4,900 per person 
for stores with no employees to $7,900 for stores with 8 to 9 employees. 
For stores with more than 9 employees sales per person declined until 
they reached the $6,700 level for stores with 100 or more employees. 
Harold Barger comments on these data as follows: 








6? See Robert W. Mueller, Movements in United State Retail Distribution of Food, paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the Americar Econor 4 tion and the Ame in Marketing Association, 
New York, December 29, 1955. Mir raphed rel p. 5 

8 Lawrence R. Robinson, O7 napating Re ults of I ted Price Variety Chains in 1954, Harvard Busi- 
ness Sx hol. ivision of Research, Boston, 1955, p. 23. For further details see also p, 24. 

% ibid. p. : ”. 

7 Fortu Ss alk eople Versus Robots, November 1952, p. 102. 

1 Ibid. It ilics in the original. 

72 Ibid It alic in the original. 


73 See Charles E. Silberman, ‘‘Retailing, It’s a New Ball Game,”’ Fortune, August 1955, p. 180. 
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Judged by this test, productivity declines with increasing size after a modest 
size is reached,” 

It seems, however, that the situation differs in various branches of 
retailing. Data in de _partment stores in 1954, for example, ‘sales per 
selling employee in the $1 million to $2 million group were only 
$21,000 as compared with a figure of $42,500 for the stores over 
$50 million.”’ © 


TABLE 128.—Sales per person retailing, 1939 


Number of employees per store: Employees plus active proprietors: 
Tae a ccccracsg ada ana sas ii omens atasi ance ten $4, 900 
iN ri i ae re a 5, 600 
Sn ee a ee 6, 400 
ee en eee enka 6, 900 
PN Sik & a screens eee ig wean a we 7, 200 
ON a is ce es ei ce Ae aa callin 7, 600 
te ai ha eae we ark thes pe eet emer 7, 900 
Pe Eres ciao ace weamcaneawe 7, 800 
CU MUD ca a ca soasse da kk eb i a hal 7, 600 
POO NG GUGR 6556 oct é cae ancwaw 6, 700 


Source: Harold Barger: Distribution’s place in the American economy since 1869 Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1955, p. 50. 


THE ABILITY OF RETAIL TRADE TO PAY HIGHER WAGES 


We shall now draw upon the findings presented in the preceding 
sections in order to throw further light on retailing’s ability to pay 
higher wages. 

The focus in such a discussion is often exclusively directed toward 
profits. The proponents of higher wages try to prove that profits 
are high enough to allow increases in the wage rates and those who 
oppose minimum standards of health and decency often argue in 
terms of low profits or at least low rates of profit. 

While the relationship between wages and profits must be explored, 
a limitation of our inquiry to a mechanical-static comparison of profits 
and wages must, from the outset, be rejected as an inadequate ap- 
proach to the problem. There may be cases in which profits are so 
high that wages could be increased out of profits. This is undoubtedly 
the case for some firms but the preceding data have not shown exces- 
sive profits for the industry as a whole. 

There may also be cases in which a firm is simply not able to pay 
higher wages because its profits would be reduced to such an extent 
that it would have to go out of business. However we have not found 
any evidence that this would be true for any significant number of 
firms in retailing. Quite to the contrary, data presented in this section 
have shown that the largest and strongest firms are among the low- 
wage firms. ‘The marginal firm in terms of profits will not be directly 
affected by the proposed extension of coverage to retail trade. 

Up to this point a static-mechanical comparison of wages and profits 
has its value. But the ability of retail trade to pay substantially 
higher wages can only be explored in dynamic terms. ‘The basic issue 
may, therefore, be formulated in these terms: What are the chances 
that the industry will be able to adjust to substantially higher wage 

% Harold Barger, Distribution’s Place in the American Economy Since 1869, Princeton, 1955, p. 50. “"™ 
7% See Malcolm P. McNair, Operating Results of reper enatens and Specialty Stores in 1954, Harvard 


Business School, Division of Research, Boston, 1955, p.6. See also F. L. Foster, Jr., Operating Results of 
Department and Specialty Stores in 1949, Harvard U niversity, Boston, 1950, p. 19. 
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rates while preserving a rate of profit high enough to assure growth 
and expansion? 

The past can never be a decisive criterion for the possibilities of the 
future. Past experience, however, deserves to be reviewed carefully. 
It oo iv be summarized as follows: 

The retail industry has shown great flexibility in adjusting to 
mt strong fluctuations in demand to which it was subject since 1929. 
arene margins varied considerably during the past 25 years. 

) While there has been a tendene v for the ratio of pavrolls to total 
gan to move parallel with the ratio of total expenses to sales, there 
were also significant counterforces and hence exceptions to their 
parallel movement. From 1939 to 1946, for example, the ratio of 
payrolls to sales of limited-price variety stores increased while the 
total expense ratio to sales declined. 

(3) Individual firms have been able to (a) increase their sales or (6) 
to reduce cost ratios through (aa) training of employees (65) higher 
pay and/or incentive pay. The information at our disposal shows 
that there are unexplored possibilities in this direction. 

(4) Though individual firms may be able to improve their relative 
sales position, retail trade as a whole is not likely to increase sub- 
stantially the demand for its products by higher productivity, 1m- 
proved sales techniques, etc. In the past consumer’s disposable 
income was the decisive factor determining the demand for the prod- 
ucts of the industry and there is no reason to assume that this inter- 
relationship will be substantially modified in the future 

From the foregoing it can be concluded that there is nothing in the 
past history that precludes adjustment of the industry to higher 
wages provided the demand for the products of retailing does not 
decline substantially. 

Without attempting to predict the actual scope of adjustment 
necessary, which depends upon a variety of factors, it is useful to 
indicate the marimum direct possible adjustment that the industry 
may have to make under certain hypothetical conditions, assuming 
the $1 minimum wage is applied to the industry as a whole. Under 
these extreme assumptions the maximum conceivable adjustme nt is 
estimated to amount to an increase in the price of retail goods of less 
than one-half of 1 percent. 

A crucial factor in these computations is the ratio of payroll to sales, 
a ratio which averages about 10 percent for retail trade as a whole. 
Whereas from a static point of view the ratio of payroll to value added 
is most important, from a dynamic point of view the ratio of payroll 
to sales is decisive. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the conclusions just presented 
are based on averages for the industry as a whole. From the preced- 


This estimate is based on the following assumptior n 1954 5 percent of the employees earned 
less than 75 cents an hour, 15 percent earned le s than 90 cent in hour, and 25 percent earned less than $1 
an hour (see table 104, e fe 2) the average wage of those earning less than 75 cents an hour is 60 cent 
an hour, the average wage 1 the other gr ups is equa the minimum of the range. On the basis of these 
two assumptions the unit wage bill is reas following formula <H0+ 10% 754+-10K 994+-75& X 
The unit average wage bill is equal to 100X1.45 ($1.45 being the average wage in retailing in 1954). The 
unit wage bill and the unit average wage bill m ake it pr ssible te » compute the re/a/ive direct increase of the 
wage bill as a result of an increase of i wages to a $1 nimum ! it is known that wages are about 
16 percent of sales, the impact-on sales price can easily be computed or the relative increase in the wage 
bill is known. It should be pointed oul il] the assumptions made are assumptions showing the maximum 


direct impact 
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ing discussion it follows that the impact on specific branches of retail- 
ing would vary considerably. 

This computation of the maximum conceivable adjustment limit 
for retail trade is based on an important implicit assumption, namely, 
that the demand for the products of retail trade will not be adversely 
affected by future developments inside or outside retailing. 

It is obvious that the immediate effect of any increase in payrolls 
is an increase in the demand of consumers. Most important for 
purposes of this discussion, however, is the fact that the demand for 
the products of retail trade is a function of disposable consumer income. 
The ability of consumers to buy is, therefore, the decisive factor 
determining the ability of the retail industry to pay higher wages. 

Fortune has care fully examined “The Consumer Markets: 1954-59.” 
Their computations are based on the following prediction by Arthur F. 
Burns, chairman of President Eisenhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisers: 

Our country has the capacity to raise physical production from its current annual 
level of about $360 billion to $440 billion, or even more, in a mere 5 years. It is 
essential to our national security, as well as the interests of increasing welfare, to 
realize this potential growth.” 

The inherent potentialities for retail trade are these: 

The United States consumer market as a whole will expand by one-fourth, even 
while population is expanding less than a tenth. 

Consumers’ cash income will be some $57 billion more than in 19538, an increase 
roughly equal to the 1952 national income of France and West Germany taken 
together. 

Real cash income per capita, which grew 10 percent in the 6 war-torn years 
1941 to 1947 and 12.6 pereent in the 6 years 1947 to 1953, will grow 15.6 percent 
in the 6 years 1953 to 1959. ; 

There will be a sharp expansion in the number of families with about $7,500 a 
vear in cash after taxes. These families will set the pace of the Nation’s spending, 
and every marketer worth his salt will try to sell the Nation more by first selling 
the $7,500 customers.”® 


The authors of the Fortune article speak about ‘‘a new normality— 
but a normality that will test the strength of business in a way the 
good old abnormal days never did.” * 

Those who may consider this “new normality” to be based on 
too hazardous assumptions should consider what the retailers them- 
selves have to say. At the end of 1955 the New York Times asked 
department store executives from coast to coast in its annual year-end 
survey about the sda és for the new year. According to the 
‘Times, these executives we ‘unanimous 1n their optimistic outlook 
for the coming months * * + they foresee profits continuing at ar ate 
that finally approached satisfactory levels in the year just concluded.’ 
And a subsequent article in the Times had the title “Retailers Facing 
Formidable Task,’ and the subtitle “Their Problem: Finding How 

Improve on the Best Year in History.” It is true that this 
7 Gilbert B — ind Sanford Parker, The Consumer Market: 1954-59, Fortune, August 1954, p. 82 fT 
waar p. &2 
 Tbid., p. 82 


| New York Times, January 1, 1956 


* New York Times, January &, 1956. 
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article also expressed apprehension: 


how to hold expenses down so improvements in sales volume are translated into 
solid profit * * * more than half of a retailer’s expense is his payroll, and retailers 
were able to cut their payroll expense in 1955 despite higher wage levels. They 
foresee difficulty in this respect in 1956, especially if the national minimum wage 
law is extended to the retail field * * * 8 

Dynamic rather than static thinking should minimize the appre- 
hension of the retail trade. The indication of the maximum possible 
adjustment needs should be an additional factor alleviating unjustified 
fears. But apprehensions also exist among employees in retail trade. 
In view of the strong trend toward self-service if not outright automa- 
tion, will minimum wage legislation have a detrimental impact on em- 
ployment opportunities? 3? 

It must be fully realized that higher wages have a tendency to foster 
improvements in productivity in “general and they may foster auto- 
mation in particular. But the real issue of the future is not whether 
there will be automation or no automation. ‘The basic issue has 
already been reduced to this question: Will there be automation with 
substandard wages or with decent wage levels? The question of auto- 
mation is a serious one which leaves many problems open. Only one 
thing is certain: This question cannot be solved by leaving wages at 
substandard levels. Indeed, there has been evidence in the preced- 
ing paragraphs showing that the failure to pay higher wages and to 
improve efficiency correspondingly is one of the factors pushing the 
retail trade toward self-service and eventually toward automatization. 





% Ibid. 
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SECTION V. 
RETAIL TRADE AND STATE MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 
1. A SURVEY OF STATE LEGISLATION 


At present 31 States and the District of Columbia have some kind 
of minimum-wage legislation; 22 States and the District issued wage 
orders covering ‘retail trade. The following 22 States had effective 
wage orders in retailing as of March 1956: 


Arizona Minnesota Rhode Island 
Arkansas Nevada South Dakota 
California New Hampshire Utah 

Colorado New Jersey Washington 
Connecticut New Mexico ! Wisconsin 

Idaho New York Wyoming 

Kentucky North Dakota District of Columbia 


Massachusetts Oregon 


In the majority of the States—namely in 26 States—employees 
in retail establishments do not benefit by any kind of minimum-wage 
protection. 

As the map on page 176 shows, these States are not only in the South 
but in all regions of this country with exception of the far west. They 
include such important industrial States as Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, etc. 

Table 130 gives the number of wage and salary workers not pro- 
tected by the Fair Labor Standards Act who were subject to State 
minimum-wage laws in the retail trade and in eating and drinking 
places as of March 1956. 


TABLE 130.—Wage and salary workers not protected by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act who are subject to State minimum wage rates established since 1945, retail 
trade and eating and drinking places, employment as of September 1958, minimum 
wage legislation as of March 1956 


[In thousands] 


| P 
Eating 

















| 
' iste’! “aaa” | | Retail i 
Qe, | inal etai anc 14, | | Retai anc 
state | Total | ‘trade | drinking | State Total | trade | drinking 
places | places 
| | | 
Total.... 3, 664 | 1, 568 516 || New Jersey-.---...-.--- 82 | yl eee 
— |__| || New Mexico Rides cus 35 | 10 4 
Arizona. : 17 De lécciuuee IB. @¢”. Se ---| 1, 066 591 | 179 
California. ..- -- - 615 200 65 || North Dakota......-- 14 7 |} 3 
2 OS ee 50 27 | Pl eiakanececmeonannas | 92 |_...- 48 
Connecticut 245 92 | 16 {| Oregon... eee 64 | 26 9 
District of Columbia--- 58 22 | 9 || Pennsylvania...-....- Mil... . 50 
ee 49 21 4 || Rhode Island------ | 36 ee hccanntten< 
Kentucky - 7 87 36 Si ee 21 | 13 3 
Massachusetts - 601 208 52 || Washington. .....---- 100 38 14 
Minnesota-- - 182 154 118 || Wisconsin. -.........--- 205 7 18 
Nevada. nae 13 3 | 2) as 23 | y 2 
New Hampshire. ----. 62 27 | 2 


1 Enforcement has been enjoined pending court review. 
2 Law held unconstitutional pending appeal. 


Norte.—State minimum wage laws apply to all persons in Connecticut, Idaho, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, and Khode Island; to all persons 18 and over in Wyoming; to females 
only in Arkansas, Nevada, and South Dakota; and to females and male minors in the remaining States. 
Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Source: U. 


1 Law has been declared unconstitutional] pending review of an appeal. 


S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
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Over one-third of the total of about 1,600,000 employees in retail 
trade covered by State legislation were in New York State. Over 
400,000 were in the 2 States of California and Massachusetts. The 
number of retail emplovees covered in all other States listed varied 
between 3,000 and 92,000. The 1,500,000 employees covered equaled 
less than 20 percent of the total number of employees in retail trade. 

Table 131 summarizes the minimum rates for the most typical classi- 
fications in each State. If several rates are listed, they refer to dif- 
ferent areas of the State, usually depending upon the size of the 
community. The rates vary between a minimum of 16 cents an hour 
in Arkansas and a maximum of 90 cents in Massachusetts? Eight 
States and the District of Columbia have minimum rates of 75 cents 
or more an hour for all areas in the State. These States are: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Idaho, New Mexico, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, and Wyoming.’ States which have some 75-cent-an- 
hour rates in effect but only for the highest rate areas are included in 
the next group. There are 7 States in this next group of States which 
provide at least 50 cents an hour for all areas in the States. The 
following States are in this group: Arizona, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, and Washington. The third group com- 
prises those States in which rates are less than 50 cents an hour for 
at least 1 area in the State. The following 7 States are in this group: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Table 132 lists the detailed provisions for each States effectively 
covered by minimum-wage orders. 


TABLE 131.—Summary of minimum-wage rates in State laws for retailing 


Cents 

per 

75 cents an hour or more (for all areas in the State): hour 
California 75 
Connecticut 70 
Idaho 75 
New Mexico! 75 
Massachusetts 90 
Nevada 87% 


New Hampshire 
Wyoming 
District of Columbia 
50 cents an hour or more but less than 75 cents an hour for all areas of the 
State: 
Arizona 


SII 
CONS 


oo 
New Jersey 55, 60 
New York 65, 70, 75 
Oregon : 70 
Rhode Island 70 
Utah 56, 64, 67, 70 
Washington 65 


Less than 50 cents an hour (for any one area of the State): 


Arkansas - : 16 
Colorado 15, 55 
Kentucky : 40, 45, 50 
Minnesota se 15, 50, 55 
North Dakota . 13, 48 
South Dakota : 22, 28 


a . 38, 40, 45 
' Law held unconstitutional pending appeal 
Source: See Appendix XX XIII. 


W isconsin 


2 Excluding Alaska which has a $1.25 minimum 
’The New Mexico law was held unconstitutional pending appe 
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Data furnished by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division show that 

In 1938 the average minimum rate for retail trade was about 28 cents, with 
a range of 14 cents to 37% cents. By 1947 the rates changed from * * * 16 
cents per hour in Arkansas to 65 cents in California, and averaged about 44 cents. 
In 1954 the average was 60 cents, with 4 States having rates of 75 cents and 
Arkansas still retaining its rate of 16 cents.‘ 

Since this summary was written 4 States—Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, and Utah—increased their minimum rates and three 
States—Idaho, New Mexico, and Wyoming—introduced new mini- 
mum wage legislation.© Taking into consideration these modifica- 
tions, as well as the action by the Minnesota Supreme Court,® the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division has computed new 
averages for 20 States, as of March 1956. 

In computing these averages, the hourly minimum wage rate established in 
each State has been used. Where a range of rates has been set by a State, the 
lowest rate has been selected as the figure for that State. Where no hourly 
rate has been established, the weekly minimum rate has been converted into an 
hourly rate by using the longest workweek to which the weekly rate is applicable. 

From these minimum rates, an average hourly minimum rate of 65 cents was 
computed by adding the 20 rates and dividing by 20. A second average of 68 
cents was derived by weighting the minimum hourly rate in each State by the 
number of retail employees subject to the wage or statutory rate.’ 

A 65- to 68-cent average must be considered most inadequate. 
This low average applies, furthermore, to a minority of the States 
and a small fraction—approximately 20 percent—of all employees in 
retail establishments. 

About a year ago a review of State minimum wage legislation in 
general showed that— 

When the Fair Labor Standards Act was passed, in 1938, the hope was expressed 
that the entrance of the Federal Government into the minimum wage field would 
encourage the States to adopt similar laws or to liberalize existing ones. This 
hope has been far from realized, however * * *§& 

The figures just quoted show, indeed, that the State minimum 
wage protection of employees in retail establishments is inadequate, 
spotty, and hence quite unsatisfactory. 

Yet, as we will see in the following section, even this unsatisfactory 
coverage has been accomplished in spite of considerable opposition 
on the part of some State retail federations. 


2. ATTITUDES OF RETAIL FEDERATIONS TOWARD STATE MINIMUM WAGE 
LEGISLATION 


During the hearings held in April and in May 1955 by the Sub- 
committee on Labor on amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 the question of State versus Federal legislation was raised 
repeatedly.’ 

Since it must be expected that this question will arise again, a brief 
review of the attitude of retail trade organizations toward State 
legislation is helpful. This review is in no way exhaustive or com- 


4 See data submitted to the Subcommittee on Labor 

’ The New Mexico law has, in the meantime, been declared unconstitut 

6 See below, n. 185 

7 From a letter addressed to Senator Paul H. Douglas by the Deputy Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. This letter is 
dated March 30, 1956 

§ Gertrude G. Schroeder, An Alternative Approach to Minimum Wage Fixing, Labor Law Journal, 
March 1955, p. 207. 

® See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, pt. 2, pp. 835, 836 and 909 
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plete but it is of sufficiently broad scope to give a good idea of the 
actual situation. 

In the following 8 States the retail organizations were neither 
opposed to the principle of minimum wage legislation nor is there any 
indication that they have strongly opposed major recommendations 
made during the past years: Idaho, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire,’ New York, Rhode Island, Wyoming and Washington. 

In Rhode Island there was some concern about differentials be tween 
minimum wage rates in neighboring States which then were lower than 
the proposed rate for Rhode Island. This concern, however, was 
expressed in connection with other industries covered by minimum 
wage legislation rather than in connection with retailers. Retail em- 
ployer’s organizations feared the indirect impact of minimum wages 
which might put the State in an unfavorable competitive position.” 

For two States, California and Connecticut, the available informa- 
tion is not conclusive. 

A review of the public hearings held in Connecticut in 1946 and in 1950 reveals 
in addition to suggested changes of the regulations the retail industry did oppose 
rates. In 1946 the retail industry did not oppose rais ing the minimum wage; 
however, they did oppose establishing a regular workweek of 44 hours and the 
payment of time and one-half the employee’s regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of 44 hours per week. 

In 1950, the retail industry did raise some opposition to increasing the minimum 
wage to 75 cents per hour; however, again the main objection was to increasing 
the one rate from time and one-quarter to time and one-half the employee’s 
regular rat shee all hours worked over 44. They also objected to the inclusion of 
outside ealeapersons and gasoline service stations which had been previously 
exempt. 


In California there has been opposition to an increase in the mini- 
mum wage in 1951.1! More recently, however, objections seem to 
have been of a more peripheral nature.” 

In order to give to the retail trade representatives the benefit of any 
possible doubt, Connecticut and California may be classified among 
the States in which the organized industry groups have, on the whole, 
a favorable attitude toward State legislation. 

This group of States, increasing from 8 to 10, comprises s 6 out of the 
8 States having minimum rates of 75 cents or more." 

North Carolina is a State which seems to be moving into the group 
of those States in which retail organizations do not oppose—or rather 
do not oppose any more—minimum wage legislation. 


North Carolina 


According to information received from the commissioner of labor, 
the retail industry opposed minimum wage legislation until the last 
session of the legislature. At the last session however, it did not 
appear against the measure, but left it up to local retail organiza- 


In Idaho the bill was passed so quickly that even though some may have been inclined to oppose it, 

there was no time to organize opposition 

't Information received on this State indicates that there was neither opposition nor support. 

2 See transcript of hearings held in Providence on Sept. 25, 1952. 

} Letter to Senator Paul H. Douglas from Mr. Jesse Baldwin, director, minimum wage division, labor 
department, State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. This letter is dated Mar. 29, 1956 

‘ During the hearings of the mercantile industry wage board in October 1951, a number of motions were 
voted down, apparently by the employer representatives. According to a report of the wage board the fol- 
lowing motions were lost: (1) to increase the minimum wage to 95 cents an hour, (2) to use some nationally 
recognized consumer index as a basis for bringing the rate up to date, (3) to increase the minimum to 80 
cents an hour 

’ The California Retailers Association, for example, objected to the issuance of orders governing both the 
manufacturing and the mercantile industries. See statement of California Retailers Association requesting 
sepiration of the manufacturing and mercantile welfare orders. The statement made before the industrial 
welfare commission of the State of California is undated but refers to an order issued May 16, 1952. It is 
understood to have been submitted in 1956 

i6 Kentucky has rates varying between 40 and 50 cents an hour; in New York State rates vary between 
65 and 75 cents depending upon the area of the State and in Rhode Island the rate is 70 cents an hour. 
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tions to take their own stand. Only one retail organization—the 
Retail Merchants Association of Durham appeared against the bill, 
whereas several members of the North Carolina Retail Merchants 
Association wrote legislative representatives in support of the bill.” 

The specific bill under discussion was a bill setting a minimum wage 
of 55 cents an hour. The bill contained no overtime clauses, imposed 
no restriction on working hours and contained no recordkeeping 
requirement in addition to those already in effect. 

The Charlotte News which came out for this bill, stated: 

Some 45,000 North Carolina workers in retail and service establishments are 
receiving wages of less than 55 cents per hour * * * it is [therefore] not surprising 
that we are fourth from the bottom among the States in per capita income.!8 

The bill, however, was not passed by the legislature. 

If we disregard resistance against certain aspects of wage and 
hour legislation we can classify a maximum of 11 out of the 22 States 
for which information is available and which have effective wage 
orders in existence as having retail employers’ organizations which 
are, on the whole, not unfavorable to such legislation. 

However, the picture changes quickly as we examine other States, 
In the following three States, retail organizations have definitely 
opposed increases in the statutory minimum wage rates: New Jersey, 
Oregon, and Minnesota. 


New Jersey 

The present minimum wage in New Jersey, enacted in 1949, varies 
between 55 and 60 cents depending upon the area of the State. 

On February 24, 1956, the mercantile wage board of the State of 
New Jersey proposed a basic minimum wage of $1 for the retail and 
other industries in all areas of the State. 

The attitude of the organized retail industry in this situation is not 
clear-cut though there can be no doubt about resistance to the proposed 
$1 minimum. A statement put at the disposal of the subcommittee 
of labor by the department of labor and industry of the State of New 
Jersey reads as follows: 

The wage board for mercantile occupations submitted to the commissioner of 
labor and industry their official report on February 14, 1956. The wage board 
consisted of 3 representatives of employers, 3 representatives of employees and 
3 representatives of the public. One representative of the emplovers, three 
representatives of the employees and three representatives of the public signed 
this official report. The minutes of this wage board reveal that the recommenda- 
tions contained in this report were approved by the unanimous vote of eight 
members of the board who were present at the time the recommendations were 
adopted by the board, Mr. Davis, an employer member, being absent. The 
report of the board containing these recommendations was approved by the 
same vote. 

After the report had been approved, two of the employer members failed to 
sign it and asked the board to accept a minority report for delivery to the com- 
missioner of labor and industry. The contents of this so-called minority report 
had not been available for discussion and the board refused to receive it. 

After the board had completed all of its business and filed its formal report, the 
document * * * which bears the title of ‘‘Minority Report Submitted to Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry Carl Holderman by Employer Representatives 
of the Wage Board for Mercantile Occupations’ was submitted direct to the 
commissioner of labor and industry by 2 of the 3 employer representatives on the 
board.!* 





17 Letter to Senator Paul H. Douglas by Mr. Frank Crane, commissioner, department of labor, State of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. The letter is dated March 26, 1956, Supplementary information obtained on 
the attitude of organized retail groups does not fully support this view, 

18 The Charlotte News, February 15, 1955 

18 Mimeographed statement dated March 9, 1956, and signed by Mr. Edward J. Flynn, Jr., secretary of 
the wage board for mercantile occupations, 
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The minority report was signed by two employer representatives, 
one of the signatures is not legible, the other is the signature of 
Mr. Philip W. Schindel who is also the executive secretary of the 
Limited Price Variety Store Association of the United States. This 
report contains a number of economic arguments against an increase 
of the minimum wage based particularly on (1) capital investment 
per worker, (2) labor costs, (3) productivity per employee and (4) 
skill requirements in retailing (for details see appendix XXXII). 
It also objects to the wage board’s standard of fairness in the follow- 
ing terms: 

It is emphasized that a “fair minimum wage”’ is not and cannot be a rate higher 


than that now being paid to 34.7 percent of the women employees and 58,2 
percent of the male minors in retail stores in New Jersey.”° 


The circumstances under which this minority report was submitted 
seem to indicate divided feelings on the part of the representatives of 
the retail industry. No matter what the answer to this question 
may be, there can be no question that a large number of the retailers 
were not as strongly opposed to a $1 minimum wage as were some of 
the representatives of the industry. The Subcommittee on Labor 
has a photostat of a communication dated March 12, 1956, from the 
Greater Paterson Chamber of Commerce to “all members engaged i in 
marcantile operations.’”’ 7! 

This communication is a document of sufficient significance to be 
quoted in full: 

Marca 12, 1956. 


MERCANTILE MINIMUM WAGE AND HOUR HEARINGS IN NEWARK NEXT FRIDAY 


From: Greater Paterson Chamber of Commerce, 
To: All members engaged in mercantile operations. 

Next Friday evening, March 16, the public hearing on the minimum wage and 
hour regulation for women and minors in mercantile operations will be held in the 
Essex House in Newark. Despite the very discouraging response to our bulletin 
in this subject last week, the Greater Paterson Chamber of Commerce is still 
hopeful that our members will realize the seriousness of this order, and will act. 

The Paterson chamber has agreed to supply 20 1l-minute speakers for the 
hearing Friday evening at 7 p.m. As the third largest retail center in the State, 
this is our proportionate share. The hearing being in the evening, most members 
cannot claim that they must stay in their stores. The chamber staff will assist 
in preparing the 1-minute talks, if requested. 

At the preparatory meeting last Friday, which was the subject of last week’s 
bulletin, the chamber was represented by the manager of its distribution division 
and one retailer. The statewide response was equally poor. The 2 from Paterson 
were the only Passaic County representatives; less than 50 people from the entire 
State were present, and most of those were chamber of commerce and trade 
association representatives. Still, the group organized for an all-out fight at the 
hearings, because: 

This order, at the outset, will cost retailers $50 million a year (and will cost 
the consumers a good part of that, if the increased costs are passed on). 

Although the order applies only to women and minors, the effect will be to raise 
the wages of male employees; New Jersey law requires equal pay for men and 
women. 

More than the minimum wage is at issue; if the minimum is increased, those 
with greater experience or seniority will have to have comparable raises to main- 
tain differentials. If learners and students get 85 cents per hour, which the new 
order provides, there would naturally be an upward effect on more experienced 
personnel. 


® Minority report submitted to Commissioner of Labor and Industry Carl Holderman by employer 
representatives of the Wage Board for Mercantile Occupations. This report is dated January 24, 1956, 
and was submitted to the Subcommittee on Labor in a letter to Senator Paul H. Douglas from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, State of New Jersey, This letter is dated March 28, 1956. 

21 This communication was sent to the chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Paul H. Douglas, by Mr. 
Edward J. Flynn, Jr., Director of the Wage and Hour Bureau, Department of Labor and Industry, State 
of New Jersey. This letter is dated March 28, 1956. 
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Ov rtime would be paid on regular weekly rates, which would mean time and 
one-half of all earnings of the employee, including commissions. By January 1, 
1958, this means time and one-half over 40 hours per week 

The regulation applies to all and any women and minors emploved by a mer- 
eantile establishment, including nonsales help such as bookkeepers, clerks, ete. 
A 20-year-old boy whose sole job was to swee P out your store must be ey 85 
cents or $1 per hour (depending on whether he is a student). If you have to pay 
a sweeper $1 per hour, could you continue to pay your salesmen $1 per hour 
or less? : 

Even if you employ all males, but one is under 21, you must comply with the 
order as to the posting of notices and regulations, and you must keep daily work 


records of the minor. 

Penalties for violations of the a rare very severe It will be verv easv to 
be in violation of the administrative regulations, even though you pay more than 
the minimum wage. ‘The order will require a great deal of recordkeeping and 
sign posting, and the hours that will have to be spent complying with the red- 


Lay ey ill hye considerablk 
The Paterson chamber, along with other chambers and merchants groups in 
the State, believes that it is imperative that retailers and other merchantile opera- 


tions join in opposing this order with the greatest possible vigor. To date, mer- 
chants have hee n too williz £10 let others f ht the ir battles in this case 

There must be an outpouring of merchants at the hearing Friday It is the 
only hope if the order is to be opposed successfully Even if the turnout does 
not change the views of the commissioner of labor and industry, it is very possible 
that a large and voeal opposition to th order will impress the Governor, the legis- 
lature, and other elected officials ‘Techni illy the commissioner of labor and 
industry ec an issue the order, without létunde to Ge Governor or the legislature. 
Being an ip} wintee of the Governor nd a member of the same political party, 
it is not likelv that he would issue the order if e Governor told him not to 
It is also possible that the legislature if sufficiently impre ed by the amount of 
Opposition, will Pass a law restricting the power of the con missioner to issue such 
orders. At the present time he has completely dictatorial powers in this field, 
and could issue an order for a minimum wage of $4 per hour and a 20-hour week, 
if he so desired Therefore, a big turnout is needed Friday evening, to impress 


not only the commissioner, but also the Governor, the legislature, and political 
leaders. It is also ne cessary to build up a record at these c arings in case future 
court action is undertaken. (At the present time, court action has been taken 
against previous orders issued this year by the commissioner for other industries 
and trades 

Paterson must furnish 20 speakers, and should have many other nonspeakers 


in the audience. Those who are favoring the order will be out in great strength. 

It is very likely that the hearings will be packed with supporters of the order. 
W ill you do your pi irt? Will vou t ike 60 seconds to Say that vou are opposed 

to the order? Time is short. Sign and mail the enclosed card today. The hear- 


ings will start at 7 p. m,, Friday, and by the end of the week we can tell you 
exactly at what time between 7 and 9 p, m. you will speak. 

It’s your business, 

Sincerely, 
J. PALMER Murpuy, 
Manage Ta Distribution Division. 

Wh ao as r the merits of the arguments listed in this communication 
may be, the retailers directly affected by the proposed $1 minimum 
were obviously consider: ably less conce ‘rned = them than the 


Great Paterson Chamber of Commerce. 
Oregon 
In 1951 the wage and hour commission of the bureau of labor in 
the State of Oregon proposed an increase of the minimum wage apply- 
ing to retail tr ade from 65 to 75 ceats. The Portland Re tail Bureau 
‘“‘a voluntary, nonprofit association of some 400 individuals and firms 
engaged in the retail mercantile business in the city of Portland” 
objec ‘ted at a hearing held on February 1, 1952, to this increase in the 
minimum wage as well as to other aspects of the recommended ‘“mer- 
cantile order No. 9.” The main argumeat of the retail bureau is 
contained in the following paragraphs: 
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In the Portland area only few employees are affected by the present minimum 
wage schedules. However the bureau speaks for upstate employers, also for 
those who have only 1, 2, or a few employees. Many of these perforce are gov- 
erned by these sche dules and the proposed increases of over 15 percent would so 
increase their labor costs as to drive them out of business as the Federal price 
regulations will not permit them to raise prices correspondingly. * * * 

* * * for the reasons already stated we oppose all increases. If however the 
board is adamant on an increase, we strongly urge that it be limited to not over 
7% percent in all classifications. 

It could be argued that the opposition of the Portland Retail 
Bureau was due to an unusual circumstance—namely, price regula- 
tions. But the brief of the bureau which is reproduced in appendix 
XXXIV hardly gives the impression that the bureau. would not have 
opposed the increase in the minimum wage under other circumstances. 


Minnesota 

The situation in Minnesota throws further light on various patterns 
of the opposition to State minimum wage legislation. 

In August 1953 the industrial commission issued a wage order which 
increased minimum wages for adult women as follows: 

From 55 cents to 75 cents an hour in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth 

From 55 cents to 70 cents in cities from 20,000 to 50,000 popu- 
lation 

From 60 cents to 65 cents in cities from 10,000 to 20,000 popu- 
lation 

From 45 cents to 50 cents in cities under 10,000 

For minors under 18 years old, the order set these minimums: 

60 cents in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 

55 cents in cities from 20,000 to 50,000 population 

50 cents in cities from 10,000 to 20,000 population 

45 cents in cities under 10,000 

A merchant from Pipestone, Minn., brought court action against 
this order, charging that it was “‘confiscatory and unfair to retail 
merchants, that the cemmission had erred in setting up its advisory 
board to present evidence on the order, anc that a woman member of 
that board was biased.’ As a result of this action which was 
supported by the Minnesota Retail Association, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court decided on November 10, 1955, to declare this order 
illegal. 

Though the reason for declaring this order invalid was a technical 
one, there is no evidence that the Minnesota Retail Federation was 
not opposed to the increase of the minimum wage as such.** The 
original brief submitted to the district court in the county of Ramsey 
in Minnesota stated explicitly “Plaintiff further alleges that said 
wage order * * * provides for minimum wages which are confis- 
catory, unreasonable, and unfair to plaintiff.” ** The Minnesota 
Retail Association did not disassociate itself in any way from this 
brief, or from the subsequent brief submitted to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Minnesota. A good part of the brief submitted to 
the supreme court was devoted to arguments against the determina- 
tion of the minimum standard. Indeed the plaintiff computed ‘‘the 

® See appendix XXXIV. 

% See St. Paul Dispatch, November 10, 1955. 

% For further details see C. B. Thomas v. Ramberg. Brief submitted to the Minnesota Supreme Court. 

4a State of Minnesota, county of Ramsey, C. B. Thomas, plaintiff, v. A. Ramberg, Ralph Distad, and 
R. E. Faricy as Commissioners of the Industrial Commission of the State, district court, second district, Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, p. 9. 

75135—56——18 
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percentage excess of the minimum-wage order over the weekly bud- 
get”’ *” and stated that “the commissioner proceeded upon the wrong 
and improper theory of law relative to adoption of the method of 
determining the cost of living.’ 7*° 

The Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant commented on 
the situation prevailing before the Supreme Court decision as follows: 

This proposed inflation of wage rates for the least qualified and least productive 
kind of help has been stewing in the official cauldrons at the Minnesota State 
Industrial Commission for a year or more * * * 

The numerous employer opponents of this proposed wage-rate order won an 
important skirmish when the Minnesota Supreme Court recently sent the case 
back to the district * * * 

* * * the proposed rates would make minimum wage rates in Minnesota the 
highest of those required in any State in this section of the country * * * %5 
It then expressed outright opposition to the principle of minimum 
wage legislation: 

Competent students of the labor problem emphasize their view that women and 
minor employees in such States as Michigan, Indiana, Maryland, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Texas, which have no minimum-wage laws, show as satisfactory wage struc- 
tures in that part of the labor list as do most of the States which have minimum- 
wage laws. ; 

It is not generally realized that almost half of the States in this country have 
no minimum-wage statutes * * * 26 


) 


The States listed so far account for 13 out of the 22 States having 
effective wage orders presently in existence. For 9 States no exact 
information was available to the subcommittee. However 6 out of 
these 9 States have wage rates which are so low that even the most 
favorable attitude of retail federations in these States could hardly 
be counted as an argument for State legislation. Indeed if a favor- 
able attitude would yield such poor results—of wage rates varying 
between 16 cents an hour to 55 cents an hour—it would have to 
be registered as a strong argument against the adequacy of State 
legislation. It must, therefore, be concluded that in at least 9 out 
of the 22 States which have effective wage orders retail federations 
were either opposed to an increase of the minimum—as in the case of 
New Jersey, Oregon and Minnesota—or, if not opposed, they were 
ineffectual in their attempts to secure adequate minimum standards. 

If we place a possible maximum of 14 States retail federations in the 
“favorable” column we still have 34 States left in which retail feder- 
ations were either actively opposed to minimum wage legislation, or 
were unable to implement or to obtain such legislation. 

In a number of States retail federations are known to have opposed 
either the enactment of any legislation or the implementation of 
existing legislation through the issuance of wage orders. Illinois and 
Ohio, for example, do have legislation but so far it was not possible 
to implement the minimum wage laws with eflective wage orders. 
Maryland, Michigan and West Virginia do not have any legislation, 
partly because of the opposition of retail employers’ organizations. 


Illinois 


Minimum wage legislation in Illinois has been the subject of many 
years of litigation in the courts. The story is well summarized in a 
report of the Illinois Department of Labor: 





%4b 36653 State of Minnesota, in supreme court, C. B. Thomas, appellant, v. Arthur Ramberg, et. al., as 
commissioner of the Industrial Commission of the State of Minnesota, respondents. Appellant’s brief. Bryn- 
gelson, Pratt & Bradley and M. E. Culhane, 1515 Rand Tower, Minneapolis, Minn., p. 123. 

ue Thid., p. 160. 

25 See: Minnesota’s Minimum Wage Hike Order Being Tested in Minnesota Courts, preprinted from tha 
Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant, May 1954, issue. 

26 Ibid. 
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The first Illinois Minimum Fair Wage Standards for Women and Minors Act 
was enacted in 1933. The department of labor issued a directory order establish- 
ing a minumum wage in the macaroni, spaghetti, and noodle industry effective 
February 11, 1935. 

Then the constitutionality of minimum wage laws was questioned in the courts. 
The United States Supreme Court in March 1937 in the famous case of West 
Coast Hotel vs. Parrish upheld the constitutionality of the Washington State law. 

The Illinois Department of Labor then issued two mandatory orders: one for 
laundry occupations effective August 2, 1937, and the other for beauty culture 
occupations effective March 24, 1941. Two directory orders were issued: one for 
the wash dress industry effective May 1, 1938, and one for confectionery industry 
effective June 1, 1939. 

After these three directory and two mandatory orders were issued, the Mini- 
mum Fair Wage Standards Act as enacted in 1933 and amended in 1935 was again 
questioned. The issue in this action was section 19 of the original statute which 
provided that the act should remain in force only until July 1, 1935. However, the 
legislature in the 1935 session repealed section 19 apparently intending that this 
act be made permanent. This repeal of section 19 was not signed by the Governor 
until July 2, 1935, 1 day after the original act ceased to exist. The law was re- 
enacted in July 1945. 

Following the reenactment of this statute, the department was petitioned to 
make an investigation of the wages being paid to women and minors in the retail 
trade occupations. In accordance with the provisions of the act, a wage board 
issued Directory Order No. 6, effective August 12, 1948, fixing the minimum fair 
wage for all women and male minors under 21 years of age at not less than 55 cents 
an hour with a minimum of 45 cents permitted for learners and apprentices, and 
providing that handicapped workers could be exempted by securing a special 
license. 

This order was contested in the courts, and on June 7, 1949 Judge DeWitt 
Crow of the Circuit Court of Sangamon County declared this directory order void, 
holding that the department of labor had failed to have witnesses sworn or to 
have permitted witnesses to be cross-examined in the public hearings prior to the 
issuance of this directory order. The judge’s decision stated that since no 
public hearing as provided by law was held, the department of labor had exceeded 
its authority in fixing a minimum wage for women and minors in the retail trades. 
Thus, this order was voided in June 1949. 

Following the voiding of the 1948 minimum wage order in retail trades, the 
department again was petitioned to investigate wages in the retail trade occupa- 
tions. In September 1951 a new study of wages in the retail trade occupations was 
begun by the department. Two large department stores refused to permit their 
wage records to be reviewed as part of thisstudy. The department of labor applied 
for a writ of summons in the Municipal Court of Chicago for these records. A 
decision on this action was continued pending the outcome of another case which 
proved to be of more importance. Meanwhile, the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County in Vissering Mercantile Co., etc. v. Frank Annunzio et al., issued a tempo- 
rary injunction prohibiting the department of labor from enforcing the Minimum 
Fair Wage Standards for Women and Minors Act charging that subparagraph 2 of 
section 3 and sections 9 and 13 of the act in relation to minimum fair wage stand- 
ards for women and minors approved July 25, 1945 were unconstitutional, 
void, and of no force and effect. In July 1952 the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County issued a final decree which found “that subparagraph 2 of section 3 and 
sections 9 and 13 of An Act in Relation to Minimum Fair Wage Standards for 
Women and Minors and Providing Penalties for the Violation Thereof, approved 
July 25, 1945, are, and each of them is, unconstitutional and void and of no force 
and effect; that section 13 of said act is an inseparable part thereof and that the 
unconstitutionality of said section makes the entire act unconstitutional and 
void; that the plaintiffs are entitled to the relief as prayed in the amended com- 
plaint; and that the motion of the defendants to dismiss the amended complaint 
should be denied.”’ 

The court further decreed that “The director of labor * * * is, hereby 
restrained and enjoined from making any expenditures, incurring any expenses 
or expending any funds of the State of Illinois for the purpose of carrying into 
effect or administering said purported act.’ 

The department of labor appealed this decree and on September 24, 1953, 
the Illinois Supreme Court reversed the Circuit Court of Sangamon County and 
upheld the constitutionality of the Minimum Fair Wage Standards for Women 
and Minors Act. The Illinois Supreme Court did find section 13 of the act 
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unconstitutional. Section 13 prescribes the review of decisions under the act 
and provided no appeal from the department’s decisions on questions of fact. 

The plaintiffs appealed this decision of the Illinois Supreme Court to the United 
States Supreme Court. On April 26, 1954, the United States Supreme Court 
refused a hearing on the appeal of the retailers from the Illinois Supreme Court. 
Thus, the Illinois Supreme Court in its decision of the Vissering Mercantile Co. », 
Frank Annunzio case was upheld by the United States Supreme Court. See: 
Illinois Dept. of Labor, 1953-54 Annual Report, pp. 23-25. 


The 1955 annual report of the Illinois Department of Labor com- 
ments on its final legal victory in establishing the constitutionality of 
the Minimum Fair Wage Standards for Women and Minors Act as 
follows: 

The Supreme Court decision of April 26, 1954, upheld the constitutionality of 
the act in the most vigorous attack brought against it to date. Shortly thereafter, 
the division intended to resume administration and enforcement of the two wage 
orders which were mandatory, but it was found that these wage orders had been 
issued and signed by the director of labor at a time when the effectiveness of the 
act itself was subject to serious challenge by reason of the Governor’s signature 
having been affixed to the original legislation too late. Rather than attempt any 
enforcement procedures which might invite legal action attacking the wage order, 
the division has taken the position that the 2 mandatory wage orders and the 3 
directory wage orders issued at that specific time were now legally assailable and 
not enforceable. There have been no wage orders issued since the repassage of 
this act in 1945 and therefore no orders are enforced by the division.?? 

During the hearings held in June 1948, the Illinois Federation of 
Retail Associations opposed 45-cent and 55-cent minimum rates.” 

If this opposition had been merely on technical grounds, it would 
not have been necessary to request a “‘later hearing to * * * bring a 
substantial number of the individual witnesses, that is to say, local 
retail merchants * * *.’’** It must, therefore, be concluded that 
the organized retail trade in Illinois has strongly opposed any minimum 
wage order for the industry and has so far succeeded in keeping such 
an order from being issued. 

Ohio 

A similar situation prevails in Ohio. This State does not have any 
effective minimum-wage legislation for retail trade. The director of 
the department of industrial relations informed the Subcommittee on 
Labor as follows: 

There has been introduced into the last few sessions of the legislature a minimum 
wage bill that would set a floor for all intrastate industries including the retail 
trade, and these bills have been opposed by retail organizations of Ohio, and 
while approved by this department and the administration they have never 
gotten out of committee. No official transcripts are taken of legislative hearings 
* * * but I have been present in the committee hearings when persons repre- 
senting the retail trades voiced their opposition to any State legislation covering 
their industry.*° 

Additional information received on the Ohio situation indicates 
that when pressure was brought on the department of industrial 
relations to appoint a retail trade board some years ago, the Retail 
Merchants Association prevailed upon the director to have a board 
for the beauty culture trade appointed instead. 

27 Statement given to the Subcommittee on Labor. 

% See Public Hearings on the Minimum Wage Standards for Women and Minors, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1948, printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 


2% See ibid., p. 5. 
® Letter of February 27, 1956. 
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Maryland 


Maryland is one of the States which have attempted—so far 
unsuccessfully—to introduce minimum wage legislation. Organized 
retail employers were among those opposing such legislation. 

A bill setting a 75-cent minimum wage and a 40-hour maximum 
workweek was passed by the House in the State of Maryland in 1955. 
The bill exempted employees over 55 years old, handicapped workers, 
and apprentices with 6 months’ experience or less. Before being 
debated by the senate of the State of Maryland, hearings were held 
on the proposed bill. 

According to a report by the Bureau of National Affairs the follow- 
ing views were presented by opponents of the bill: 

An overwhelming number of the witnesses and some 200 spectators oppose 
any law setting minimum wages or maximum hours. William G. Ewald, ‘‘co- 


ordinator” for the opposition and an official of Baltimore’s Retail Merchants 


declares that such legislation ‘‘is in fact an entering wedge for wage control which 


* * * would result in a general wage increase and would disrupt the existing satis- 
factory employer-employee relationships,” in the State. The retail industry, Mr, 
Ewald declares, ‘‘surpasses all others in its gainful occupations for part-time 
employment for many thousands of workers, including housewives, learners, 
boys and girls going to school who work afternoons and Saturdays * * *, This 
part-time work is an important supplement in the family budget, and helps to 
raise the general standard of living. Legislation such as is pending would ulti- 
mately, if not immediately, restrict the number of such opportunities.””’ The 
Retail Merchants Association of Baltimore, Mr. Ewald concludes, finds the pro- 
posed law “unnecessary, inadvisable, potentially inflationary, impractical, and 
bureaucratic, and in reality * * * would prove to be more harmful than helpful 
and could unwittingly result in the perpetration of a cruel hoax upon that segment 
of our community that can least afford to bear it,’’ # 


Michigan 


In Michigan minimum wage bills were introduced for more than 
10 years at each session of the Michigan Legislature. A minimum 
wage bill passed the House in 1955 but was killed in the senate labor 
committee. 

From the information available it appears that the retail industry 
employer representatives have presented their views against those 
bills. 

West Virginia 

The same is true for West Virginia where the department of labor 
introduced 4 years ago a wage-and-hour bill in the legislature. Oppo- 
sition by restaurants and retail interests, however, made the efforts 
to secure such regulation unsuccessful. 

The final score in regard to the attitude of the organized retail trade 
toward State minimum wage legislation may be summarized as follows: 

fight States: The attitude has been, on the whole favorable: Idaho, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, 
Wyoming, Washington. 

Three States: The attitude has been somewhat ambiguous but seems 
to have become more and more favorable: California, Connecticut, 
North Carolina. 

Three States: Organized retail trade has been opposed to increases 
in the minimum: New Jersey, Oregon, Minnesota. 

Two States: Organized retail trade has been opposed to any imple- 
mentation of presently existing legislation: Illinois, Ohio. 


%1 See Bureau of National Affairs, Retail Labor Report, No. 298, March 18, 1955, 
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Three States: Organized retail trade has been opposed to any legis- 
lation: Maryland, Michigan, West Virginia. 

Six States: Rates are so low that any conceivable efforts made to 
issue adequate wage orders were ineffectual: Arkansas, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin. 

Three States: No specific information could be secured—these 
States do now have minimum wage legislation, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada (New Mexico law declared unconstitutional pending appeal). 

Twenty States: No specific information available. None of these 
States has any minimum wage legislation: Alabama, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia. 

These scores add up to the following figures: 

Fourteen States: Maximum number of States in which the attitude 
of organized retail trade toward minimum wage legislation may pos- 
sibly be considered to have been both favorable and at least partially 
effective. 

Thirty-four States: Number of States in which the attitude of or- 
ganized ‘retail trade was either unfavorable or ineffectual in regard to 
minimum wage legislation. 


3. HOW “LOCAL”? IS RETAILING? 


The preceding survey of the attitude of organized retail trade 
toward State minimum wage legislation makes the argument that 
retailing is local in nature and should, therefore, not be covered by 
any Federal legislation, a dubious one. However, this argument 
deserves to be examined on its own merit. In view of the evidence 
presented in the preceding sections minimum wage standards in 
retail establishments may have to be established through Federal 
legislation in spite of the fact that retailing is “local” in nature. 
Who else could assure minimum wage standards in view of the in- 
ability of State legislation to show a better record than has been shown 
in the past? However, the case for Federal legislation becomes even 
stronger if the argument that retail trade is local in nature needs 
qualific ations. 

There can be no question about the redundancy of the assertion 
that retailing is essentially ‘‘local” in nature. Here is one among 
many possible quotations illustrating this point of view: 

Woolworth has no average or typical customer. Every person who enters 
a Woolworth store is an individual human entity with his own tastes and pref- 
erences, free to pick and choose, reject or purchase. 

Realization of this fact has dictated the basic principle to which Woolworth 
has adhered for 75 vears: customers will be served—and Woolworth’s will serve 
them * * *. 

* * * customers’ preferences, expressed in cash purchases, determine the actual 
selection of merchandise offered in all Woolworth stores * * *. 

Similarly, Woolworth customers influence the kind of store in which they shop. 
Today’s shoppers are educated, alert, and sophisticated * * *. The shoppers 
own intelligence is reflected also in the higher type of personnel serving in Wool- 
worth stores each passing year * * *, 

As customers’ preferences continue to dictate changes in Woolworth policies, 
new ideas are constantly being introduced * * * 

* * * Today, Woolworth’s brings the pleasurably profitable adventure of 
modern shopping to every member of every family in many communities. 

It is no coincidence that many an illustrator, when he sets out to portray 
“Main Street,’’ shows a Woolworth store. Scarcely an adult today, when he 
recalls his hometown, does not remember fondly his exciting excursions into the 
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familiar variety store with the red and gold sign across the front. And wherever 
he lives, chances are that Woolworth’s is still his neighbor. 

For, paradoxically, Woolworth, one of the world’s largest retail companies, is 
essentially local in nature. Its entire business can be reduced to a local customer 
making an individual purchase in a local store. And almost every aspect of that 
store, from the sales transaction itself all the way back to the very inception of the 
establishment, is local * * * % 


This quotations reveals a true paradox, indeed, the Woolworth 
company “reduced to a local customer making an individual purchase 
in a local store.”” The paradox may be par tially resolved by inquiring 
whether the character of ‘““Main Street” has been changed by nation- 
wide chainstores. This opinion is implied in an analysis made by the 
United States Department of Labor: 

The Nation’s retail trade and service enterprises number several million, and 
their employees total 9 million, about one-fifth of all wage and salary workers. 
The great majority of these enterprises are local businesses. They include the 
neighborhood grocery, drug store, barbershop, shoeshine parlor, restaurant, 
hardware store, and repair shop. These neighborhood enterprises are tradi- 
tionally within State jurisdiction because they are largely outside the stream 


of interstate competition, and can have only a minimal direct effect on interstate 
labor standards. 

Competing with these local businesses are a small number of retail multiunit 
enterprises, employing a substantial part of all retail and service employees, 
which operate establishments in more than one State. 

A chainstore may serve only a neighborhood market but nevertheless it is 
operated as part of a multistore enterprise. A chainstore owned by a firm with 
headquarters far distant, especially if outside the State is not controlled within 
the local community, not locally financed, does not return its profits to local 
owners, probably does not have locally determined wage, managerial, and pur- 
chasing policy. A chainstore owned by a firm with stores in more than one State 
is in most major respects neither local nor intrastate. It is a unit of an interstate 
enterprise whose operations are in the stream of interstate commerce and whose 
labor standards directly affect intrastate standards, 


In view of the wide divergence of points of view in regard to the 
local nature of retailing, a more systematic exploration of this problem 
is indicated. 

Retailing is undoubtedly local in the sense that it is the function 
of retailing to create a “place utility.” Retailing is the last stage of 
an intricate process and it is the very essence of this stage to “deliver 
the goods” locally to the consumer. The local character of retailing 
thus interpreted is a truism. 

The assertion that retail trade is essentially local in nature, must: 
in order to have any meaning—be supported by the structure of the 
industry and the organization of the business. 

Retailing, for example, could be local in the sense in which a public 
utility is local, namely, it could be so much bound to a local commu- 
nity that effective competition is either impossible or a waste. There 
are economists who refer to certain aspects of retailing as having 
monopoly character. “‘Chain’ linking of markets” and “gasoline 
filling stations” have been specifically mentioned as elements ‘making 
for monopolistic competition: that means for higher prices and smaller 
output per unit than perfectly competitive conditions imply.** There 





82 Woolworth’s first 75 years. The story of everybody’s store, 1879-1954, copyright 1954, F. W. Woolworth 
Co., pp. 35-40. Italics in the original. 

33 See Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 3, and sta- 
tistical appendix, p. 1794. 

% See Edward Chamerlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition, Harvard Economic Studies, Came 
bridge, 1939, p. 103. 
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is no question that a monopoly element of this kind is inherent in 
various branches of retailing. 

However, this kind of “chain linking” must be clearly distinguished 
from what is usually called chainstores in the retail field. “Chain 
linking”’ really means that a basic condition for perfect competition— 
namely the existence of large numbers of competing units—does not 
exist in spite of the existence of a considerable number of firms. 
“Chainstores” on the other hand means nationwide control of many 
units by one central business organization. 

The F. W. Woolworth Co., for example, operates about 1,850 stores 
in all 48 States and 865 counties. (For details see appendix table 
XXXV A.) 

As of April 1955, the J. J. Newberry Co.—also in the limited price 
variety field *—operated 478 stores in 44 States. It employed 30,000 
employees, had an annual sales volume of almost $180 million in 
1954, a gross income of over $12 million and a net income of almost 
$5 million. (See appendix table XX XV B.) 

The map on page 339 shows quite drastically how “local” in geo- 
graphic distribution this company is. There are many more States in 
which this company operates than there were States having minimum 
wage legislation for retail trade employee. 

The J. C. Penney Co. In the department store field, the J. C. 
Penney Co. operated 1,666 stores (as of November 15, 1955). It had 
stores in all 48 States, had 60,000 employees, annual sales of over 
$1 billion, a gross income of over $90 million and a net income of 
over $40 million. (See data, appendix table XXXV C.) 

In the food industry, gap! operated 1,854 stores in 24 States 
and in Washington, D. C. (as of October 8, 1955).*” Safeway had 
almost 50,000 employees, annual sales of $1.8 billion, a gross income of 
over $50 million and a net income of almost $14 million (December 31, 
1954; for details see appendix table XXXV D). The company is 
planning to open ‘150 units in 1956” and it is “becoming the second 
food chain to reach the $2 billion bracket.” * 

The apparel industry, too, has its giants. Lerner Stores Corp. 
operated 224 stores in 40 States and in Washington, D. C.* 

It employed 10,000 people, had annual sales of about $150 million, 
a gross income of about $7 million and a net income of over $2 million 
(as of January 31, 1955; see appendix table XXXYV E). 

Walgreen Co. is one of the chain drugstores operating 387 stores 
in 38 States. It employed 16,500 people, had annual sales of almost 
$200 million, a gross income of about $9 million and a net income of 
almost $4 million (September 30, 1955; see appendix XXXV F). 

3% The 4 States in which it did not operate were: Delaware, Nebraska, Nevada, and North Carolina. 

% The company ranks third among the six companies included in thissurvey. The F. W. Woolworth Co, 
and the J. C. Penney Co. operate stores in all 48 States, the J. J. Newberry Co. in 44 States, the Lerner 
Stores Corp. in 40 States, the Walgreen Co. in 38 States and the Safeway Co. in 24 States. 

37 The company does not operate in Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin. 

38 Supermarket News, Monday, April 2. 1956. 

# The company does not operate in Delaware, Iowa, North Dakota, New Hampshire, Montana, South 
Dakota, Vermont, or Wyoming. 


40 The company does not operate in Delaware, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington. 
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The map on page 193 and those figures speak for themselves. Yet 
they must be evaluated in the light of the general findings on the 
concentration in retail trade in order to find out whether the in- 
stances quoted are typical or whether they are mere bubbles in the 
wide sea of locally competitive retailing. Among the many data 
presented in section IT only one figure will be mentioned here. Almost 
one-half (to be exact, 47 percent in 1948) of the total sales in retailing 
were sales by corporate firms accounting for 12 percent of the total 
number of stores. The data presented in section II show clearly 
that the traditional competitive pattern in retailing has rapidly de- 
clined and that this trend has been intensified rather than slowed 
down during recent years.’ It may also be considered significant 
that the big stores are not any more limited to the big cities. “Big 
store chain for small cities” is the title of an article on the Federated 
Department Store in Business Week.* 

These developments do not necessarily mean that ‘“‘competition”’ is 
disappearing from retailing. To some extent competition is taking 
new forms, such as product competition, etc.“ But it does mean that 
the kind of competition which gives to retailing a local character is 
declining. The new kind of competition results from the very decline 
in the local character of retailing. And the methods used in some of 
the promotional activities could hardly be considered to be local in 
character in any meaningful sense. The Albert Hall chain, for 
example, uses the following techniques: 

To promote the new stores, the owners depended on saturation radio spots for 
@ month after a new store opening, and then leveling off—to an average of 15 
singing commercials a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks a year. Because the name 
Robert Hall registered better in singing commercials, the name Case Clothes was 
dropped in favor of the more euphonious one.“ 





These methods are more reminiscent of the manipulative practices 
of an industrial era of mass production and mass consumption than 
they are of the more traditional image of a local economy. Or could 
it be seriously argued that the “local’’ Woolworth store and the 
“local supermarket operator” * are local in a sense that would warrant 
a hands-off policy by the Federal Government? 

There is in fact, so little of a truly local nature left in the new 
type of grocery store that our old image of the local retailer needs 
a thorough revision. The editor of the Progressive Grocer stated in 
a recent speech: 


No discussion of food retailing would be complete without a word about the 
men who run the Nation’s stores. Unfortunately, some manufacturers have 
had a tendency to underestimate the food retailer, to think of him as he appeared 
25 years ago, a kindly, but rather ineffectual small shopkeeper. So, it should be 
kept in mind that with the changes in our stores have come pronounced changes 
in the people who operate them. 

We were frankly surprised to find last fall, on surveying our own readers, at 
how high the food retailer has risen in the ranks of American businessmen. The 
average income among supermarket operators is nearly $25,000 a year, they have 
an average investment of over $100,000 in their business, and nearly one-half of 
them have attended or have been graduated from college. And the caliber of 


41 The merger movement in food retailing is well illustrated in Robert W. Mueller’s paper on Movements 
in United States Retail Distribution of Food, presented at the annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association and the American Marketing Association, New York, December 1955, p. 16. 

42 See Business Week, November 3, 1951. 

43 Robert W. Mueller, the editor of the Progressive Grocer stated in an address on Movements in United 
States Retail Distribution of Food delivered at the annual meeting of the American Economic Association 
and the American Marketing Association in New York in December 1955: ‘‘each item has many more com- 
petitors than it used to have * * *’’ and documents this statement clearly (mimeographed release, p. 8). 

“ The New York Times, Sunday, September 11, 1955. 

4 See Robert W. Mueller, Movements in United States Retail Distribution of Food, op. cit., p. 7. 
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chain managers has been on the upgrade along with the growth of the store 
operator. Chain managers are better trained, better paid, they have better 
formal education, more young men are coming into the business than ever before. 


We are also informed that the new college-bred $25,000-a-year grocery- 
store operator will be the rule rather than the exe eption by 1960. 

Although small stores have been closing up at a rate of about 5,000 a year for 
the past 10 years, there were still 265,800 of them operating at the beginning of 
1955. They did only 17.6 percent of the total sales in 1954. Yet, there will 
always be a preponderance of small stores, particularly in large cities and in very 
small towns * * *, : 

What can be predicted for 1960? The pattern seems quite clear. Super- 
markets will continue to increase in number and in share of market. There 
should be at least 25,000 supermarkets in 1960, for our population increases are 
sufficient to support about 1,000 new supers a vear, each doing $1 million. Their 
shore of total sales will approach 65 percent of total.‘? 

Section IT contains many figures showing a similar concentration in 
such vital fields of retailing as limited price variety stores and depart- 
ment stores. What then remains of the local character of retailing 
when in terms of control, organization and type of people operating 
the stores, “locality” is becoming an incidental rather than a typical 
characteristic? 

It has been said that a store, no matter how centrally operated, 
reflects local customs. There is undoubtedly validity in such an 
argument. But to assert that retailing in a meaningful economic 
sense is local because local customs are considered is not a valid con- 
clusion. Local customs do not interfere with the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. advertising nationally during the Woolworth Hour the following 


items: ** 


Costume jewelry 


Lipstick 


Ladies’ handkerchiefs 


Toilet water 
Cologne 
Handbigs 
Men’s belts 
Leather wallets 
Fountain pens 
Picture frames 
Ladies’ lingerie 


Nylons (Primrose) 


Luggage 
Watch straps 
Photo albums 
Gift wraps 
Ribbon 
Greeting cards 
Zipper binder 
Razor 

Tools 

Cuff links 

Tie slide 
Pocket knives 


Men’s handkerchiefs 


Billfe rds 


Me n’ Ss nylon stretch socks 





4 Tbid., pp. 17, 1 
47 Ibid., p 6 


Argyle socks 

Boxer shorts 

Athletic shirts 
T-shirts 

Sport shirts 

Ladies’ belts 

Sun glasses 
Foundation garments 
Scarfs 

Summer pin-on flowers 
Sun hats 

Sun caps 

Cotton lingerie 
Children’s anklets 
Canvas oxfords 
Tennis shoes 

Paper plates 

Paper napkins 

Paper table covers 
Paper cups 
Glassware 

Tumblers with matching pitchers 
Tray sets 
Refrigerator dishes 


Juice jars 


Lemon reamers 
Plastic dinnerware 


48 This list of items was sent to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor, Senator Paul H. Douglas by 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. in a letter dated January 3, 1956. The Woolworth Hour is sponsored by the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. It is carried in the United States by the CBS network; in Canada by the Dominion net- 


work and supplementary stations. 


The initial program was on June 5, 1955. 
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National dairy month 
Cooling drinks, sodas, ice cream 
Vacuum bottles 

Plastic table covers 
Plastic by the yard 
Aluminum pitchers 
Barbecue tools 

Dungarees 

Mocassins 

Casual shoes 

Terry slippers 

First aid kits and supplies 
Toothbrushes 

Toothpaste 

Taleum 

Flashlights 

Boy Scout knives 

Nylon and rayon bandeau 
Toy cap pistols and caps 
Atomic flash guns 
Sparkles 

Sand pails and shovels 
Toy boats 

Baseballs 

Soft balls 

Baseball bats 

Blankets 

Footlets 

White shoe polish 
Stainless steel flatware 
Dolls 

Sun lotions 

Skin creams 

Soft plastics 

Balloons 

Doll accessories 

Layaway plan 

Beach balls 

Bow and arrow sets 
Children’s fishing sets 
Children’s golf sets 
Baseball gloves 

Davy Crockett equipment 
Children’s story books 
Doll cutout books 
Coloring books 

Iowa State College 
Future Home Makers of America 
Bath towels 

Remodeling sale 

Bobby pins 

Barrettes 

Hair curlers 

Comb and brush kits 
Nylon, plastic and rubber combs 
Hair nets 

Hair sprays 

Deodorants 

Nail polish 

Shampoo 

Shaving cream 

Dusting powder 

Blades 

Facial tissues 

Liquid and cake rouge 
Eye makeup 

Fitted cases with plastic bottles 


Ladies aprons 

Ladies panties 
Children’s panties 
Ironing-board covers 
Stamped goods 
Kitchen towels 

Baby bibs 

Baby sacques 

Guest towels 
Pillowcases 

Silk embroidery thread 
Brassieres 

Infants’ layettes 

Shirts 

Receiving and crib blankets 
Diapers 

Orlon and wool outergarments 
Kimonos 
Soap—powder and oils 
Children’s outerwear 
Polo shirts—cardigans 
Infants’ underwear 
Toddlers’ outwear 
Bibs and towel sets 
Baby pants 

Infant’s and toddler’s shoes 
Dungarees 

Plastic jackets 

Ladies’ slippers 

Boy’s and girl’s underwear 
Sewing aids 

Junior miss belts 

Orlon sweaters 

Jeans 

Flannel shirts 

Boy’s and girl’s socks and anklets 
Pencils 

Pencil boxes 

Crayons 

Ballpoint pens 
Notebooks 

Tablets 

ting binders 

Filler papers 

School bags 

Briefcases 

Lunch boxes 

Junior miss bags 
Junior miss wallets 
Infants’ and children’s dresses 
Cushion foot socks 
Triple role anklets 
Infant’s outerwear 
Sugar wafers 

Teen-age jewelry 

Yard goods 

Liquid makeup 

Home permanent 

Face powders 

Tints and rinses 

Wave sets 

Can openers 

Peelers 

Slicers 

Graters 
Shredders 

Utility scoop 
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Cannister sets 

China dinnerware 

Enamel cookware 

Kitchen and bathroom fixtures 

Artificial roses 

Tropical fish 

Wood stains and varnishes 

Sandpaper 

Turpentine 

Brushes 

Putty knives 

Steel wool 

Contact 

Oileloth 

National doughnut month 

Candy carnival time 

Hershey chunk style milk chocolate 

Crunchy peanuts, chocolate coated 

Chocolate cashew patties 

Assortment of chocolates with delicious 
centers 

Milk chocolate stars 

Chocolate malted milk balls 

Stationery (national letter writing week) 

Stamps 

Oil paint-a-number picture sets 

Hobby kits 

Playing cards 

Sweetest day of the year 

Lemon coconut cake 

Yellow layer cake 

Devils food cake 

Birthday cakes 

Wedding cakes 

Boxes chocolates 

Kiddie jewelry 

Cookies 

Assorted chocolates 

First anniversary sale 

Baked coods 

Upside down cakes 

Hungarian coffee cake 

Cloverleaf rolls 

Coconut twists 

Fruit-filled buns 

Fruit-filled rings 

Nut rings 

Pecan honey buns 

Cinnamon sticks 

Cinnamon sugar buns 

Pierced earrings 

Tie-on veils 

Ladies’ panties 

Children’s panties 

Girls’ knee-high hose 

Blouses 

Hat bars 

Halloween baked goods 

Cup cakes 

Pumpkin pie 

National Apple Week 

Juicy apple dumplings 

Candied and caramel apples on stick 

Halloween candy 

Kisses in black and orange wrappers 

Bubble gum 

Rubber masks 


Costumes 

Noisemakers 

Plastic jack-o-lanterns 

Candy bars 

Rubber drainboard trays and mats 

Rubber dish drainers with separate 
cups to hold silver 

Rubber bathtub mats 

Rubber stove mats 

Curtain rods 

Shower and window curtains 

Drapery pleater tape 

Hooks and pins 

Window shades 

Pink electric bulbs 

Windup and electric clocks 

Nonskid looped seatter rugs 

Round and square throw pillows 

Framed pictures 

Wrought iron and black and brass oc- 
sasional furniture 

Lamps 

Lamp shades 

Plastic drapes 

Curtains 

Trick-or-treat shopping for Halloween 

Assorted cookies 

Chilled apple juice 

Plush toys 

Holsters 

Mechanical and electric toys 

Toy kitchen utensils 

Tinker toys 

Educational games 

Children’s records 

Mystery and adventure books 

Pull toys 

Blocks 

Rubber toys 

New store opening 

Enamel roasters 

Kitchen cutlery 

Baking utensils 

Holiday cookies 

Pecan icebox cookies 

Fudge brownies 

Oatmeal cookies 

Chocolate chip cookies 

Old-fashioned sugar cookies 

Peanut butter cookies 

Coconut macaroons 

Shortbread cookies 

Pfefferneusse cookies 

Thanksgiving baked goods 

Pumpkin and mince pies 

Credit coupon plan 

Christmas parade 

Scissors 

Umbrellas 

Men’s ties 

Boxed jewelry 

Christmas lights 

Boxed gift glassware 

Tractors 

Texas ranger guns 

Tree ornaments 

Jewel boxes 
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Christmas candy Toyland 

Imported kitchen novelties Doll’s house furniture 
Christmas baked goods Space ships 

Fruit cakes Racing cars 

Glazed fruits Lead soldiers 

Chocolate cream log Metal trucks 

Christmas stollen Amusing puzzles and games 
Cherry pie Latex dolls with movable eyes 


Apple pie 

The results of this section may be summarized as follows: 

Retailing is local in the sense of providing a direct local service. 
It delivers the goods in a certain locality rather than transforming 
raw materials into finished goods to be transported to other localities, 
Retailing, furthermore, has an element of local customs. It also has 
a “local” element of monopolistic limitations. 

There are a large number of small stores which are local in the 
traditional sense of the term but in terms of sales, employment con- 
trol, structure, and organization retail trade as a whole cannot be 
considered any more as a predominantly local industry. The nature 
and degree of the “local” vs. the nonlocal elements emerge clearly 
from section II of this report. Particular reference is made to the 
historical introduction to section II. This introduction shows clearly 
that retailing is so intimately interrelated with the total economy 
that the retail industry as a whole is no more or less local than is the 
American economy as a whole. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Economic ee is primarily concerned with prices and relation- 
ships between prices. Yet prices are “ratios at which alternatives 
are offered.”” Every economic question implies, therefore, a decision 
in regard to various alternatives. In other words, it implies an ethical 
decision. The problems posed by the extension of the coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to retail establishments are not excep- 
tions to this rule: they too resolve themselves into basic problems of 
ethics. The ethical decisions to be made must, therefore, be outlined 
briefly in order to see the real significance of the economic data pre- 
sented in this report. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act itself is based on an ethical standard 
since its central purpose is “the maintenance of the minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers.” Our data have shown that one-third to one-half of all the 
employees in retail trade are paid at an hourly rate lower than neces- 
sary to maintain such standards if a narrow interpretation of the 
intent of the bill is taken as a basis—namely the needs of a single 
woman without dependents. If we go be yond this interpre tation “of 
the minimum standard, a considerably higher proportion of employees 
in retail establishments is substandard. 

This is the human price which we are now paying for the widespread 
existence of low wages. It is a staggering price indeed. It means 
that millions of people are far removed from enjoying what we con- 
sider to be an American standard of living. It means unfulfilled 
hopes, potentials left untouched, unnecessary suffering. Is this a 
price which we are willing to pay? It also means that our economic 
system which is about to enter a major competitive struggle with 


we 
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totalitarian economic systems is weakened in its growth as well as 
in its appeal to the people in the the world who are groping to find 
economic development within a democratic framework. Are we will- 
ing to pay the price of handicaping such a development? 

These questions cannot be meaningfully answered unless we ex- 
amine the price which has to be paid in order to increase substandard 
wages in retail establishments 

It may be argued that wages could and should be increased at the 
expense of profits. Though there are undoubtedly cases in which 
such compensatory adjustments are possible, such a direct compari- 
son of wages and profits in a static framework of thought does not 
deal with the main problems at stake. Profits have many functions 
they are yardsticks for efficient operation, they provide funds for 
expansion besides being earnings of proprietors and stockholders. 
The relationship between wages and profits must, therefore, be ex- 
plored within the dynamic context of a growing economy. As soon 
as we approach the problem in this manner we deal with many vari- 
ables whose exact interplay in the future cannot be predicted with 
accuracy: the development of margins, other expense items, produc- 
tivity, etc. Yet while it is not possible to indicate the exact inter- 
relationship of these factors in the future, our investigation of the 
past and of present trends enables us to make certain statements with 
a high degree of certainty. Retail trade in the past has shown such 
an ability to adjust to the most varied economic circumstances that 
there is no reason to assume that it will not be able to adjust to a major 
upward revision of wage rates. This is the main conclusion to be 
drawn from past experience. The productivity trend, furthermore, 
is upward and there are considerable possibilities for impioving pro- 
ductivity besides self-service and automation. There is, therefore, no 
reason to doubt that profits will satisfactorily adjust to the new con- 
ditions created by an extension of coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to retailing. 

The real price to be paid in this area is not a reduction of profits, 
but a different attitude of certain groups in retail trade toward its 
employees. The fact that “employees are people” rather than mere 
costs in the profit-and-loss statement has not yet penetrated the con- 
sciousness of all retailers. There are some who are at the forefront 
in recognizing this. But there are many who consider their employees 
mainly as an expense item. Must we continue to pay this price in 
form of a neglect of democratic human values? Or can we rely on 
the ingenuity and the resourcefulness of the industry vs consider the 
responsibility toward its employees as equally important to its respon- 
sibility toward its customers and, in the case of corporate enterprise, 
toward its stockholders? Past experience—where the industry was 
able to adjust itself to new circumstances while constantly growing— 
leads to the conclusion that retail trade is fully able to broaden its 
responsibility—and make a success out of it. 

Let us assume for a moment that “worst came to worst,” that 
retail trade, in assuming the new responsibility for minimum stand- 
ards of health, efficiency, and general well-being might not be able to 
make any compensatory adjustments of any kind and that prices 
would have to be raised to enable the industry to pay higher wages. 
The data presented in this report make it possible to indicate the 
approximate maximum ultimate price which such a development may 
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imply. Under such extreme assumptions, the outer limit for possible 
price increases is about one-half of 1 percent, on the average. This 
figure is based on increases in the wage bill nec essary to achieve the 
present statutory minimum wage of $1 an hour for the retail trade 
as a whole. 

The ethical decision implied in this one-half of 1 percent figure may 
be paraphrased as follows: Is the customer with a yearly income of 
$7,500 predicted by Fortune as being the typical customer of the near 
future to be waited on by sales-personnel whose wages do not allow a 
minimum standard of health and decency? Would this customer be 
unwilling to pass on—if “worst came to worst”—about $30 a year in 
form of higher prices for the goods bought if there was no other way 
to make it possible for the retail industry to increase wage rates to 
the minimum? 

Before concluding it must be emphasized that this is an extreme 
situation which is most unlikely to materialize. But it is helpful to 
visualize the highest possible price which we may be called upon to 
pay. 

The answer to the basic questions raised here can only be given by 
each individual. What is important is to realize that economic 
analysis is only a handmaiden to allow us to make enlightened ethical 
decisions. A neglect of the human values implied in such decisions 
would be a perversion of values which would be incompatible with 
free enterprise in a democratic society. 
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RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS AND FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 2()7 


ApreNpDIx TABLE II.—Number of stores, sales, payrolls, and personnel in retail 
trade by employee size and by kind of business, 1948—Con. 


Stores with 1 to 5 employees 


| | | 


Paid employees, 


Jnincorporatec 
Unincorporated workweek nearest 
































| | business Nov. 15 
Iaw — a 
Number | Sales entire} oe "ae 
of stores year year Active . — me 
proprie- Se rte u 
| tors, No- iene Total | workweek 
vember ber 
discncaiepniiiaciiaialiatesciamealilats _ |---| 
| Thousands | Thousands 
United States: of dollars | of dollars | Number | Number | Number | Number 
1 paid employee___- .--| 289,170 9,020,653 | 413, 686 303,959 | 148,917 289, 170 212, 0f5 
2 paid employees_........-| 217,597 | 9,810,800 | 686, 980 219,111 | 94,310 435,194 | 330,651 
3 paid employees__....-.-| 149, 109 8, 926, 538 | 749, 728 142,566 | 57,052 | 447,327 351, 706 
4or 5 paid employees__._.| 170,213 | 13, 720, 554 |1, 326, 290 154,750 | 58,097 754, 408 608, 997 
1 to 4 paid employees.--- 826, 089 | 41, 478, 545 |3, 176, 684 820, 386 | 358, 376 |1, 926,099 | 1, 503, 419 
Food stores: 
1 paid employee_-_.....-- 77,654 | 2,976,827 99, 242 83,692 | 52,477 77, 654 52, 906 
2 paid employees_.....---| 50,093 | 2,826,098 143, 389 52,047 | 28, 253 100, 186 70, 530 
3 paid employees fone) “Bi G85 2, 366,913 | 147,646 30,544 | 15, 557 94, 515 69, 176 
4or 5 paid employees___- | 31, 590 | 3, 233, 652 232, 292 28, 623 | 13, 425 139, 259 103, 588 
1 to 5 paid employees.....| 190,852 | 11,403,490 | 622,569 | 194,906 | 109,712] 411,644 296, 200 
General merchandise stores: | | 
1 paid employee | 6, 263 167, 905 7, 140 | 6, 430 | 3, 756 6, 263 4, 328 
2 paid employees 5, 072 195,933 | 12,344 4, 966 2,710 10, 144 7, 272 
3 paid employees | 3, 852 | 178, 729 13, 382 | 3, 331 | 1, 558 10, 656 7, 706 
4or 5 paid employees__- 4, 438 | 291, 884 25, 434 | 3, 746 | 1,770 19, 612 14, 493 
1 to 5 paid employees__.- | 19, 325 | 834,451 | 58, 300 18, 473 | 9, 794 46, 725 33, 799 
Department stores: 
1 paid employee_..-..----|_- ail kdl lla ee 
2 paid employees....---.- ‘es < a aa AR ree ong pe ae Ne eae 
3 paid employees. -.-.----}- ; i | ae i ado anne Tae 
4or 5 paid employees___-- ; ‘ ia ghia So li Mbt eat 
1 to 5 paid employees. ---- . Bttesbnae me 
Dry goods: 
1 paid employee_--_------- | 4, 307 130, 490 5, 249 4,429 | 2, 506 4, 307 3, 081 
2 paid employees-------- 3, 301 147, 407 | 8, 723 | 3, 275 1, 666 | 6, 602 4, 924 
3 paia employees. clot “S176 130,700 | 9,029} 2,069 876 6, 528 4, 933 
4 or 5 paid employees._--_| 2,711 216, 334 | 7, 374 | 2, 382 | 1, 069 11, 963 9, 327 
1 to 5 paid employees. ---- 12, 495 624,931 | 40,375 | = 12, 155 | 6, 117 29, 400 22, 265 
Variety stores: | 
1 paid employee...-..--- 1, 956 | 37, 415 | 1,891} 2,001 1, 250 1, 956 1, 247 
2 paid employees..__..--- 1,77 48,526 | 3,621| 1,691| 1,044 3, 542 2, 348 
3 paid employees..---.-..--- 1, 376 48, 029 4, 353 1, 262 682 | 4, 128 2,773 
4 or 5 paid employees..-_- | 1,727 75, 550 | 8, 060 | 1, 364 701 | 7, 699 5, 166 
1 to 5 paid employees-_---_-| 6, 830 209, 520 17, 925 | 6, 318 3,677 | 17,325 11, 534 
Apparel stores: | 
1 paid employee-.------- 18, 616 509, 243 27, 277 19, 189 6, 671 18, 616 13, 671 
2 paid employees.........| 16,059 667, 664 54, 561 14, 186 4,653 | 32,118 | 24, 537 
3 paid ares wack swae 668,040 | 64,015 9, 158 2,776 35, 136 27, 169 
4 or 5 paid employees -| 13,910 1,070, 113 114, 459 9, 542 2, 852 61,819 47, 106 
1 to 5 paid employees.....| 60,297 | 2,915,060 | 260,312 52,075 16,952 | 147, 689 112, 482 
Furniture stores: 
1 paid employee_--_----- 14, 610 439, 097 24,847 | 14,330 6, 143 14, 610 11, 156 
2 paid employees. .-.-- | 11,304 533, 820 41,715 11,114 4, 133 22, 608 18, 402 
3 paid employees. ------- 7,978 | 518, 180 48, 505 | 7,429 2, 516 23, 934 20, 472 
4 or 5 paid employees...-.} 9, 854 862, 548 96, 747 8, 537 2,587 | 43.779 | 38, 765 
1 to 5 paid employees.....| 43,746 | 2,353,645 | 211,814 41,440 | 15,379 | 104,931 88, 795 
Automotive group: | 
1 paid employee_....---- | 10,531 | 675,523 | 21,110 11, 322 | 3, 263 10, 531 8, 997 
2 paid employees Hei 9, 456 825, 221 40, 501 9, 577 2, 680 18, 912 16, 624 
3 paid employees---------| 7, 578 | 824, 170 50, 562 | 7, 341 | 1,989 | 22,734 20, 714 
4or 5 paid employees._...| 11, 436 1, 664,086 | 119,263 | 10,823 | 2, 660 51, 155 47, 560 
1 to 5 paid employees_....| 39, 001 3,989,000 | 231,436 | 39,063} 10,592 103,332 93, 895 
Gasoline service: | | 
1 paid employee_.......-- | 41, 666 1, 156, 422 59,599 | 43,980 | 14,048] 41,666 31, 174 
2 paid employees-.--.--. 28, 057 1, 116, 833 86,642 | 28,820 | 7,622 | 656,114 42, 323 
3 paid employees.........| 16, 159 838, 226 79, 109 15,684 | 3,893 | 48,477 37, 676 
4or 5 paid employees.....| 13, 989 976, 431 107, 172 12, 653 3,234 | 61,360 | 49, 417 
1 to 5 paid employees. - -- 99, 871 4,087,912 | 332, 522 101, 137 28,797 | 207,517 | 160, 590 
Lumber building hardware: 
1 paid employee_--_-._---- 15, 080 580, 858 26, 654 16, 205 | 6, 359 | 15, 080 12, 365 
2 paid employees........-| 14, 004 828, 498 54, 969 13, 696 | 4. 603 28, 008 23, 793 
3 paid employees-----..-- 11, 192 900, 701 70, 383 10, 083 | 3, 056 33, 576 29, 311 
4or5 oaid employees. - -. 14, 606 1, 636, 829 144,239 | 12,191 3,378 | 65,009 58, 221 
1 to 5 employees... ‘ 54, 882 3, 946, 886 296,245 | 62,175 | 17,396 | 141,673 | 123,690 
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ApPENDIX TaBLE II.—Number of stores, sales, payrolls, and personnel in retail 
trade by employee size and by kind of business, 1948—Con. 


Drugstores: 
1 paid employee.-._.----- 
2 paid employees..__-..-- 
3 paid employees-_-___-_-_..- 
4 paid employees_-_-__-_--- 
1 to 5 employees...._-_--- 
Liquors: 
1 paid employee...._.---- 
2 paid employees---.----- 
3 paid ores eta 
4 or 5 paid employees. - -- 
1 to 5 paid employees. - - - 
Eating and drinking: 
1 paid employee--_--_-.-- ha 
2 paid employees-.-.---.--- 
3 paid ee acter ealt 
4 or 5 paid employees- - -- 
1 to 5 paid employees- - -- 


Number 
of stores 


Sales entire 


year 


Thousands 
of dollars 

190, 776 
292, 344 

350, 152 
669, 576 

1, 502, 848 


443, 651 
394, 981 
289, 830 


366, 683 | 


1, 495, 145 


| 

| 849, 743 

1, 012, 615 

926, 219 
1, 384, 333 
4, 172,910 





Stores with 1 to 5 employees 


Payrolls 
entire 
year 





of dollars 
9, 702 
21, 472 
31, 084 
69, 010 
131, 268 


16, 645 
22, 205 
19, 060 
24, 406 
82, 406 


67, 692 
123, 957 


138, 021 | 
244, 280 | 


573, 950 


Thousands} 





Unincorporated 


business 
Active | Unpaid 
: amily 
proprie- | _ le 
tors, No- | workers, | 
vember | Novem- 
ber 


Number 
7, 102 
7, 813 
7, 071 


9, 925 | 


31, 811 


7, 901 
3, 888 
1, 707 


1, 236 | 
14, 732 | 


57, 504 | 


49, 852 
36, 275 


43, 796 | 


187, 427 


| 
| 











Paid employees, 
workweek nearest 
Nov. 15 


7 Full 
Total | workweek 


Number Number | Number 


3, 956 
3, 728 
3, 005 
3, 521 
14, 210 


2, 666 
1,112 
455 
311 
5, 544 


33, 509 
28, 826 


17, 375 | 


19, 901 
96, 621 





6, 890 4, 493 
15, 198 10, 142 
21, 159 14, 432 
45, 376 32, 188 
88, 623 61, 255 


8, 873 7, 253 
10, 656 | 8, 647 
8, 340 6, 940 
10, 177 8, 606 


30, 046 31, 446 


52, 240 38, 300 
91, 898 69, 692 
100, 713 78, 976 
181, 485 145, 681 
426, 336 332, 649 
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APPENDIX TABLE II.—Number of stores, sales, payrolls, and personnel in retail 


United States: 
6 or 7 paid employees-_-_. 
8 or 9 paid employees-_-_-- 
6 to 9 paid employees 
Food stores: 
6 or 7 paid employees 
8 or 9 paid employees_. 
6 to 9 paid employees - 
General merchandise stores: 
6 or 7 paid employees... 
8 or 9 paid employees. _. 
6 to 9 paid employees-.--- 
Department stores: 
6 or 7 paid employees. 


8 or 9 paid employees. | 


6 to 9 paid employees. - 
Dry goods: 

6 or 7 paid employees. 

8 or 9 paid employess. - - - 

6 to 9 paid employees. - - - 
Variety stores: 

6 or 7 paid employees -.- 

8 or 9 paid employees. - - - 

6 to 9 paid employees- . - -| 
Apparel] stores: 

6 or 7 paid employees 

8 or 9 paid employees. - - - 

6 to 9 paid employees- - - - 
Furniture store: 

6 or 7 paid employees. - - 

8 or 9 paid employees. - - - 

6 to 9 paid employees- - - 
Automotive group: 

6 or 7 paid employees. - - -| 

8 or 9 paid employees. - - -| 

6 to 9 paid employees. - - 
Gasoline service: 

6 or 7 paid employees-----| 

8 or 9 paid employees----- 

6 to 9 paid employees 
Lumber, building hardware: 

6 or 7 paid employees... 

8 or 9 paid employees 

6 to 9 paid employees 
Drugstores 

6 or 7 paid employees..--- 

8 or 9 paid employees. -- 

6 to 9 paid employees 
Liquor: 

6 or 7 paid employees-----| 

8 or 9 paid employees 

6 to 9 paid employees 
Eating and drinking: 

6 or 7 paid employees..--- | 

8 or 9 paid employees-.-- 

6 to 9 paid employees.. 











Number 
of stoes 


92, 956 
46, 163 
139, 119 


~ 


to 


—_ 


to 


eT 


Fe 





1, 


23, 922 
11,: 
35, ¢ 


Stores with 6 to 9 employees 





| Unincorporated 








trade by employee size and by kind of business, 1948—Con. 


| 


Paid employees, 


















































2 eta workweek ending 
business Nov. 15 
Sales entire} Payroll ————__—|—— - 
year | vear Active | Unpaid 
fae proprie- | family Full 
| | tors, No-| workers,| Total eee 
vember | Novem- a 
| ber 
WTS onl ideal sencmeier saat 
| Thousands | Thousands} | 
of dollars | of dollars | Number Number | Number | Number 
10, 305, 105 |1, 104, 393 78, 930 27,993 | 597,317 493, 658 
6, 856, 456 |1, 772, 703 34, 034 11,129 | 389, 282 323, 815 
17, 161, 561 |1, 877, 096 112,964 | 39,122 986, 599 817, 473 
| 
2,245,325 | 178,281 | 12,133] 5,149] 97,082 | 73,930 
1, 551, 589 125, 758 4,615 | 1,771 62, 210 47, 388 
3, 796, 914 304, 039 16, 748 | 6, 920 159, 292 121, 327 
242, 782 24, O87 2,170 | 934 18, 711 13, 426 
| 182, 571 19, 836 989 | 347 14, 953 10, 827 
425, 353 43, 923 3, 159 | 1, 781 33, 664 24, 253 
| 
i 
| | 
| 
| 172, 719 15, 626 1, 301 554 10, 455 9, 059 
122,021 | 12,238 534 191 7, 647 5, 891 
| 294, 731 | 27, 864 1, 835 | 745 18, 102 13, 950 
| 70,063 | 8, 461 869 380 | 8,256 5, 369 
60, 559 | 7, 598 | 455 156 7, 306 4,936 
130,622 | 16,059 | 1, 324 | 536 15, 562 10, 303 
| i 
819, 137 96, 600 4,713 1, 376 50, 054 38, 392 
561, 306 70, 744 2, 127 | 620 35, 453 27, 124 
1, 380,443 | 167,344 | 6, 840 | 1, 996 85, 507 65, 516 
| 711,492} 89,263] 4,261] 1,109] 36,943 33, 787 
466,384 | 65,261 | 1, 750 444 25, 375 23, 204 
| 1,177,856 154, 524 6,014 | 1, 553 62, 318 56, 991 
| 
1, 574, 167 127, 712 7, 251 | 1, 541 52, 748 49, 706 
| 1,200,357 | 108, 371 | 3, 892 | 654 42, 274 40, 266 
2, 774.524 | 236,083 | 11,143 | 2, 195 95, 022 | 89, 972 
| | | 
60,202} 4,119] 1,061 : 26, 840 
|} 30, 288 1, 222 | 311 5, 375 12, 822 
| 90,490| 5,341] 1,372] 47,688 39, 662 
1, 295, 638 | 128, 853 | 6, 433 1, 594 54, 380 | 49, 233 
840,024 | 91, 235 | 2, 847 | 679 36, 146 | 3% 
2, 136,662 | 220, 088 9, 280 2,273 | 90,526 | 82,003 
| | 
551, 364 64, 833 | 5, 829 1, 973 40, 796 | 30, 298 
290, 260 38, 513 2,112 648 22, 653 | 17, 178 
841, 624 103, 346 | 7, 941 | 2, 621 63, 449 | 47, 476 
| 221,480 | 12, 658 | 358 | 95| 5,344 
174, 347 7, 610 157 24 3, 294 
395, 827 20, 268 515 119 8, 638 | 
1, 018, 260 203, 914 25, 525 11, 403 | 125, 918 
603, 639 132, 995 11, 775 4, 924 | 78, 172 
1, 621, 899 336, 909 37, 300 16, 327 |} 204, 090 
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TasLeE III.—Percentage distribution of store workers ! in limited-price variety stores 
by straighttime average hourly earnings ? and region, April 1945 


United 


| | 
New |Middle 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Item ee Eng- | Atlan- | 
| States land tic 
| | 
Overall average | | | 
hourly earnings 2 $0. 41 $0.43 | $0.42 
Total workers: 
Number 227,150 | 17,975 | 50,275 
Percent 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 
Average hourly | | 
earnings? (in | | 
cents): | 
Under 20.0 0.6 
20.0 to 22.4 1.2 | 
22.5 to 24.9 .8 |. 0.3 | 
25.0 to 27.4 4.3 0.4 | 1.3 | 
27.5 to 29.9 3.8 1.4 | 9 
30.0 to 32.4. 8.1 | 2.6 6.5 
32.5 to 34.9 ae 3.2 7.5 
35.0 to 37.4 10.2 | 16. 2 11.9 
37.5 to 39.9 11.5 11.0}; 13.2 
40.0 to 42.4 15.9 28.1 | 20. 1 
2.5 to 44.9 4.9 7.2 6.0 
to 47.4 7.5 6.5 9.6 
5 to 49.9 2.7 3.6 2.8 
to 52.4 9.4 | 7.7 8.9 
2.5 to 54.9 1.8 | £2 1.4 
to 57.4 2.5 2.0 2.3 
57.5 to 59.9 can 1.3 7 
60.0 to 62.4 1.2 1.3 1.1 
62.5 to 64.9 1.3 1.2 1.2 
65.0 to 67.4 .6 s oO 
67.5 to 69.9 6 | .4 ] 
70.0 to 72.4 .4 4 3 
72.5 to 74.9 .4 4 6 
75.0 to 77.4 5 | 9 
77.5 to 79.9 | a ee 2 
80.0 to 84.9. _. .3 5 | .3 
85.0 to 89.9_- 21 4] 1 
90.0 to 94.9 | oat ok 
95.0 to 99.9 as om me 
100.0 and over om aT 3 


1 Excluding office workers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Border 
States 


$0. 38 


16, 900 
100.0 


I Midatel South- | Moun- 





| 
} 
South- | Great — 
east Lakes West west tain | Pacific 
| ue se 
$0.33 | $0.43 | $0.39] $0.34 | $0.43 | $0. 55 
| | | 
29,175 | 54,625 | 20,150 | 18,900} 5,300] 13.850 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
| 
38 | (4) 0.9 | 
6.6 (4 0.1 a4: 
3 0.1 ] 2.5 
14.2 9} 5.1 13.0 | 1.1 
10.0 en 3.6 12.6 | 2.5 
15.2 6.0 | 8.2 13 5 | 6.1 | 
9.7 6.8 8.6 13.4 | 3.9 0.1 
9.2 9.1 14.5 8.3 | 5.3 a 
11 9.8 | 16.9 10.0 26.5 6 
5.7 19.8 | 16.4 9.2 14.5 1.9 
2.2 5.7 5.5 3.0 5.3 2.9 
2. 1 11.1 | 5.7 3.1 | 7.8 9.7 
1.0 3.5 23) 8] 4.4] 5.2 
2.1 13.2 6.1 | 2.7 | 8.1 | 32.8 
5 2.4 1.4 “v4 1.4 | 7.3 
6 21 1.4 9 2.4 10.9 
4 1.3 8 1.5 | 5.0 
1 1.4 6 2.8 5.6 
5 Ls 8 5 1.5 6.4 
2 s 3 3 1.5 Ey 
] 5 is 1 6 1.3 
l 4 3 1 | 4 7 
2 4 .4 3 5 1.0 
l 3 2 (4) | 5 1.8 
1 l 4) (1) | 3 9 
l 3 2 | on 5 9 
(4 1 2 ae a3 1.0 
(4 2 l 1 2 a 
(4 (4) 4 (4) (4 2 
| 2 l a 4 7 


2 Excluding premium pay for overtime and nightwork 
? Number of workers in each region rounded to the ne 

however, are computed prior to rounding. 
4 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


irest multiple of 25. 


The percentage distributions 
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TaBLe 1V.—Percentage distribution of men store workers! in limited-price variety 
stores by straighttime average hourly earnings? and region, April 1945 



































Ps | | | 
Stern United | Eee. Middle) Border South- | Great |Middle} South- | Moun-| 5, ig 
States | jand | tic | States | east | Lakes | West | west | tain acilc 
| 
Overall average | | 
any — 2 $0. 50 $0. 56 $0.53 | $0.45 $0.39 | $0.50 $0. 47 $0. 42 $0. 52 $0. 65 
otal workers: | 
Number #_..... 7,000 1,700 | 3,950 1, 250 1,950 | 4,150 1,350 | 1,175 400 1,075 
pees... ; 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Average hourly | | | | | 
earnings (in } | 
cents): 3 | | | 
Under 20.0. __-- 0.5 |----<< Ries Ota dasendicnetns < 
20.0 to 22.4. ___. 1.0 | 0.4 0 Abe 0.7 te Es eee 
22.5 to 24.9. _... .4 | a .4 Bee Ole baesecds BI. cccteshenauayas 
25.0 to 27.4 2.2 | 0.4 1.9 7.7 1.6 3.0 6.3 Be Ccesace 
27.5 to 29.9. .... Raerie se 3 5 3.4 5.4 6 2.1 0 t 
30.0 to 32.4.__.. EG: 6 “@8:7 O28 9.4 12.0 6.2 8.5 8.9 casa 3 
32.5 to 34.9. ___- ad 9 1.5 5.3 5.3 1.7 3.8 ae ; 
35.0 to 37.4__-_- 7.6 5.4 7.5 11.6 11.6 5.8 9.8 11.9 3.8 0.2 
37.5 to 39.9. ___. 4.3 25) 483 8.2 7.6 3.2 2.4 5.8 10.7-|_...- 
40.0 to 42.4.-.--| 15.2] 21.0] 17.7 10. 5 11.4] 17.6] 16.0 13.0 11.7 | 2.0 
42.5 to 44.9. ___. 3.8 | 4.5 3.7 5.6 4.2 2.7 3.4 8.0 4.3 a 
45.0 to 47.4. _.- 8.6 7.1 9.0 8.0 5.4 12.9 83) 53 6.8 4.0 
47.5 to 49.9. __. 2.1 2.1 2.0 ae Re 2.4 3.5 1.5 | 4.3 3 
50.0 to 2.4.....] 13.7] 12.5 13.5 12.3 6.7 17.9} 12.4 8.3 14.2 22.5 
Wim us: ft . 22) ag ET: Re LST. Le 2.9 Beles 4.1 
55.0 to 57.4.....| 4.1 46] 47/]:° 27 1.5 40) 413] 27! 48) 9.4 
57.5 to 59.9... _- 16] 1.9 LT 9 .6 2.2 | 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.7 
mpteCs...) &Si- BS) -88 27 a 3.3 2.3 | 14] 3&5] 7.4 
62.5 to 64.9 SSt 43 431. S6€t- Bel” Sti SO. S20) Be 7.4 
65.0 to 67.4 Ls3i 323 2.3 1.3 | 21 20 4} L323} 28 3.7 
67.5 to 69.9 Lai Eel 6 > eae 9 of 3.5 | 2.8 
70.0 to 72.4 1.3 2.3 | 1.4 8 Tt tae &s a1 Re 2.6 
72.5 to 74.9. _- 1) 2O1- 215 8 .4 15| 29 .9 | 5 4.5 
75.0 to 77.4. ..- 1.8 Lar, 22 i) 5 | oi -k8 4 3.3 | 6.0 
77.5 to 79.9. __- .6 | a 1.0 .4 al cel 1 a. Se / 
80.0t084.9.--..| 2.1 4.2 2.8 6 7 Ol EST" Ue 4.3 | 4.7 
85.0 to 89.9. ___- 1.4 33 9 an ol at Ie 6 3 | 7.8 
90.0 to 94.9. Lei “ie 1.3 1) a OSs 1.5 6 1.5 2.7 
95.0 to 99.9 | 6! Le ee a 5 4 | oa 5 | 1.4 
100.0 and over... 2.2 3.3 3.3 7 1.3 | 1.9 1.0 .6 | 3.0 3.8 
| i } | | 











! Excluding office workers. 

2? Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 

& Number of workers in each region rounded to the nearest multiple of 25. The percentage distributions, 
however, are computed prior to rounding. 

4 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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TaBLe V.—Percentage distribution of women store workers ' in limited-price variety 
stores by straighttime average hourly earnings* and region, April 1946 


Unitea| New |Middle| poder | south-| Great |Middle| South- | Moun- 





























item States | Pne- | Atlan-| States | east | Lakes | West | west | tain | Pedifc 
land tic 
Overall average 
hourly earnings?.| $0.40 | $0.42] $0.42] $0.37) $0.32) $0.43 | $0.39] $0.34) $0.43 $0. 54 
Total workers: 
Number ?____- 210,175 | 16,275 | 46,300 | 15,675 | 27,250 | 50,475 | 18,800 | 17,725 4, 900 12, 775 
Percent - - --- _-| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 
Average hourly 
earnings (in | 
cents): 3 
Under 20.0___- DE 8 ss cata awe —— 3.9 (4) eee O03 ks ce Eibtinene 
20.0 to 22.4. -- ya msieivinteanil 0.5 6.6 (‘) 0.1 dP Nccuwkdanetdadanen 
22.5 to 24.9 8 | j 0.3 5 3.6 0.1 1 ac chiara 
25.0 to 27.4. -- 4.5 0.4 1.4 5.8 14.5 9 5.3 13. 4 Bie Bae hiees 
27.5 to 29.9 4.0 1.6 1.0 7.6 10.3 1.1 27 13.1 RE Pe sceees 
30.0 to 32.4__-- 8.3 2.8 6.8 15.0 15.2 6.1 8.2 14.0 B05... 
32.5 to 34.9__- 8.1 3.4 8.0 13.) | 10.0 7.2 9.0 14.2 4.2 0.1 
35.0 to 37.4 10. 4 17.3 12.2 11.0 9.1 9.4 14.8 8.0 5.4 ok 
37.5 to 39.9_ _- 12.1 11.9 13.8 12.0 11.9 10.4 18.0 10.2 27.8 7 
40.0 to 42.4 15.9 28.9 20. 3 12.0 5.3 20. 1 16.4 8.9 14.6 1.9 
42.5 to 44.9 5.0 7.5 6.2 41} 21 5.9} 6.6 27 5.4 3.2 
45.0 to 47.4 7.4 6.4) 10.0 5.9 1.9 10.8] 5.5 2.9 7.9 10.2 
47.5 to 49.9___- 2.8 | 3.8 | 2.8 2.5 1.0 3.6 2.1 7“ 4.5 5.6 
60.0 to 52.4. -- 9.1 7.2 | 8.5 5.5 | 1.8 12.8 5.6 2.4 7.6 83.5 
52.5 to 54.9. . 18; 22] 13 8 5 2.5 1.3 | 5 1.6 7.6 
55.0 to 57.4-- 2.4 1.7 2% .9 5 3.1 Lay 8 2.2 11.0 
57.5 to 59.9. _- 1.1 | 1.2 | 7 6 4 1.2 8 | 2 1.4 5.3 
60.0 to 62.4...--) 1.1 | 9 | 9 | a a 1.2 5 | a 28 5.4 
62.5t064.9...--} 1.1 9} 1.0 5 aa. 2 6 | < 1.3 6.3 
65.0 to 67.4__--- 5] 6 | at - 2 a 3 | ot 1.4 1.6 
67.5 to 69.9 5 | .3 | 9 3 | 7 4] a oe .4 2 2 
70.0 to 72.4 3 2 2 1 1 | 4 l | 1 3 1.6 
72.5 to 74.9 3 1] .4 a ay 4 | BI 2 6 & 
75.0 to 77.4_. 8 a .7 | a 1] a ili ® .2 1.5 
77.5 to 79.9. .-- 1 acy i a Al 1 @ | @& 2 9 
80.0 to 84.9____-| a 2} filncieen a4 31 a wf 2 6 
85.0 to 89.9____- si 1 Oo | © | © | 1] A 1 2 5 
90.0 to 94.9..._- eS 1° (4) om | © | - 4 | ) ry 
95.0 to 99.9___- (4) (4) (4) Oe Sc Oe Ageknccnabbesecunmeheacee 2 
100.0 and over.. a a (4) eee (*) (*) | 1] ()] 4 








1 Excluding office workers. 

2 Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 

8 Number of workers in each region rounded to the nearest multiple of 25. The percentage distributions, 
however, are computed prior to rounding. 

4 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS AND FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 253 


TaBLE XII.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950 


A. VARIETY 


| | Nassau, Suffolk,| : 
| New York State} New York City | and Westches- we Ww of 
| ter Counties 7 
Hourly earnings a icaitsipatiaccctas ine: maint 


June | Febru- | June | Febru- | June | Febru- June | Febru- 
1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950 





mistesiaimnil a s snieiiaali cpanel = 
| 

ALL WORKERS | | 

ae 

Estimated number of workers ; 33, 300 | 29,700 | 16,300 | 14,780 3, 900 13, 100 11, 490 


Total (percent) -__-- : | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Under 55 cents se ’ 0.7 
55 and under 60 cents 9 
60 and under 65 cents 
65 and under 70 cents. 

70 and under 75 cents 
75 and under 89 cents 
80 and under 85 cents 
85 and under 90 cents 
90 and under 95 cents 
95 cents and under $1 

and under $1.10 

51.10 ana under $1.20 
and under $1.30 

and under $1.40 

) 


} (') Q.2 | 0.5 | - - 
| 3 | aa 3. lL. 2. 
744 7 | 9. 21.6 
¢ | 3.6} 19 14. 
3.2 | ‘ 11. 9. 
16. § 9 
10 





“Don = 


On Ion 


ox 


S — ODN Oto Co 
mM hotcom nooo 


sz 


Dt bet et GO OD 
Pe em SPN WSS 


1! 


lL Nm POO WRPONAMwWH BO 


| WARD SD 


$0. 67 


Median hourly earnings = $0, 83 | $0.77 | 
| | 
WOMEN | | | | 


Estimated number of workers. --- | 28,700 | 25, 530 | 13,300 12, 250 3,500 | 2,980 | 11,900 





Total (percent)_..-.. ideas 100. 0 100 0 | 100 0} 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 





Under 55 cents... we i: 
55 and under 60 cents...............-.| 3 15, 
60 and under 65 cents__......----.- ad 14 
65 and under 70 cents-_--- ‘ | 16. < 
70 and under 75 cents ee a 16. § 
75 and under 80 cents 3.34 10 
80 and under 85 cents... --- ‘ 9 | 6. § 
85 and under 90 cents : 
90 and under 95 cents 
95 cents and under $1.00 
$1.00 and under $1.10 
$1.10 and under $1.20 
$1.20 and under $1.30 
$1.30 and under $1.40 
$1.40 and under $1.50 q 
I ao cneessandansinmesac ‘ 1. 


2 


~ 
~—=> 
noe, 


10. 4 
16.0 | 
20.6 
13. 


9 


onan > 
Ont > 


on 


SSN 
oo), PMS PEN Pr 
|| O! POR ORMOCRNOOCIOM 


aoe 


bet et bet 69 BAND OS 
nt GO OO a GO 
Ch IO OCOD CHO 
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Ito 
| Po IO*38 OC-1I 2 ono 
mm BOCOCOMm BCDC MOO mR | 


or cow tob 


1. 


w 


| 
| 


| 


Medial hourly earnings | 0.74 | $0.71. 


| 


$0. 


~ 
< 





$3 il 
wn 
_ 
S | 
é 
B 


LHL tL 
| 


0.78 | $0.76 y 


1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Taste XII.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


B. DRUG 





Nassau, Suffolk, 
New York State) New York City | and Westches- 
ter Counties 


Remainder of 
State 


Hourly earnings 


{| June | Febru-| June | Febru-| June | Febru-| June | Febrn- 
1951 jary 1950; 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950) 1951 Jary 1950 








ALL WORKERS | | | 
| | 

Estimated number of workers. ......} 19,500 | 20.890 | 11,000 | 11,270 | 1,700} 1,840] 6,800] 7,780 

Pe a eee 100 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Under 55 cents j ( 1.3 3 1.0 31 1.4 | 2.0 
55 and under 60 cents ‘ 2.1 3.9 y 2.0 6 ~S 4.5 | 7.0 
60 and under 65 cents 6.0 7 4.2 4.2 6.9 7.0 | 8.5 | 12.3 
65 and under 70 cents 3.8 Leal 1.3 2.0 Zaks 11.2 
70 and under 75 cents 3. 1.7 1.9 2.2 5 12% 5.8 | 7.6 
75 and under 80 cents 7.9 8.7 4.4 7.1 18.3 12.2 | 10.9 10.1 
80 and under 85 cents 4.9 ) 1.9 5.8 8.1 | 6.9 | 5.6 
85 and under 90 cents 4.3 3.8 3.2 3.7 3.0 a4 6.3 | 3.1 
90 and under 95 cents 18 0) 1. f 6.3 3.1 3.8 | 5.5 3.3 
95 cents and under $1.00 ay 2. ¢ 1. ¢ 2.8 1.8 7 3.0 2.5 
$1.00 and under $1.10 10. 4 12 11 l 16 9.7 6.9 &.9 
$1.10 and under $1.20 6.3 ; ® t 2.9 1.4 3.4 4.4 
$1.20 and under $1.30 6.5 5. ( 8. 2 ( 1 3 4 4 36 
$1.30 and under $1.40 3.8 . +. ( 7 1.8 | 3.5 28 
$1.40 and under $1.50 4.1 2.3 2 3.4 1.3 2.9 | 2.2 
$1.50 and over ‘ 28.8 23. 4 35. 7 30.7 25. 6 23.1 | 18.5 | 13.4 
Median hourly earnings 4 $1.09 $1.02 $1. 24 $1. 10 $1. 02 $0.91 | $0.89 $0. 80 

WOMEN 

Estimated number of workers 5,400 | 5,76 1, 900 1, 830 600 530 | 2,900 3, 400 

Total (percent) - " -| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Under 55 cents__.- — 7 1.3 2 Ss 1.3 1.8 3.5 
55 and under 60 cents 2.1 1.4 9 3.9 | 7.3 
60 and under 65 cents ae : 5.8 11.4 1.1 1.1 3.1 3. 2 9.4 | 18.1 
65 and under 70 cents. ; 7.2 } 3. 2 y 8.9 11.1 | 14.2 
70 and under 75 cents. hele 6.0 7.6 a 2.3 16.7 11.4 6.6 9.8 
75 and under 80 cents 7 | 13.3 12.7 2.6 11.4 22. 6 18.3 18.3 12.8 
80 and under 85 cents 7.5 7.4 5.2 1.6 9.8 15.9 8.5 7.5 
85 and under 90 cents ; 8.1 6.2 5.3 9.0 5.9 2.1 10.3 3.8 
90 and under 95 cents 6.3 s 7.9 8.5 4.8 6.6 5.7 4.3 
95 cents and under $1.00 1.4 4.0 5. 6 3.0 4.1 3.3 
31.00 and under $1.10 12.4 12.7 22 22.4 11.4 8.3 7.0 
>1.10 and under $1.20_- 6.3 14 13.2 9 2.4 3. 
$1.20 and under $1.30... 7 14.3 8.1 5.4 5.5 3.9 1.2 
$1.30 and under $1.40__. acied 1.2 6.4 2 5 3 
$1.40 and under $1.50... 9 ( 1.8 L.7 5 
$1.50 and over... 1.5 14.4 8.0 3.7 1.9 3.5 3.0 
Median hourly earnings sii -| $0.89 $0. 81 $1. 14 $1. 03 $0. 84 $0. 82 $0. 79 $0. 73 

( FOOD 
ALL WORKERS 

Estimated number of workers. - 143, 000 = 144, 701 80, 900 | 78, 50 14,600 | 15,650 | 47, 500 50, 550 

Total (percent) 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 1K OK). ( 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Under 55 cents ; ) l ; 6 5 1.5 
55 and under 60 cents : 1.4 5 F 7 f 1.6 3.3 6.6 
60 and under 65 cents 8 4.8 1.0 1.9 5. &. 2 
65 and under 70 cents es . 2.5 2.0 1.3 2.3 5.3 6.1 
70 and under 75 cents 2.9 { 1.9 2.4 5 4.5 6. 5 
75 and under 80 cents 6.9 8.0) 5. 2 t 0 ( 9.6 11.5 
80 and under 85 cents 6.7 6.1 3. f 6. 1 4.9 10.9 7.3 
85 and under 90 cents 4.8 ) La { 4.3 6.2 6.5 6.6 
90 and under 95 cents 4.9 5 4.1 1.7 4.7 9.9 5.5 
95 cents and under $1.00 2.7 2.7 2.3 2 ie 2.2 1. 6 2.8 
$1.00 and under $1.10_-. 11.9 11.2 11.6 ll 11.4 12.1 12.6 10.4 
$1.10 and under $1.20 7.0 6.1 6.7 8.1 7 7.0 6.2 
$1.20 and under $1.30 5.9 6 6.3 7 6.8 6 4.9 4 
$1.30 and under $1.40-- 4.4 Ye 4.2 8.7 5.5 & 4.4 4.2 
$1.40 and under $1.50 5.1 4 S l 5.1 ( 4.1 2.3 
$1.50 and over-- can : 27.7 19. 4 38. 1 2 35.8 24.2 11.3 8.9 


ul 


2 } 
a0 
x 


Median hourly earnings. ----- $1.10 | $1.04 $1.27! $1.14 $1.25 | $1.15 | $0.93 | 
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TasBLeE XII.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


Cc. FOOD—Continued 


| Nassau, Suffolk, | : 
| New York State] New York City] and Westches- | ee r of 
' ter Counties ta ce 
Hourly earnings 




















| | | 
} June Febru- | June | Febru-| June | Febru-| June | Febru- 
1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950; 1951 /|ary 1950) 1951 {ary 1950 
si ‘scasiansesipitiiaeniniebisiincndidiiasicciiiack Ae ciati sl acigltniigl Rachie cients inaiceniagig ial — 
WOMEN | | 
| | | 
Estimated number of workers. _.....| 34,400 | 37,430 | 14, 200 15, 740 3, 200 3, 420 | 17,000 18, 270 
Total (percent) -----------| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
ae eee SS a 2 
Under 55 cents ; wisi 6 2.4 | rae at 63s fw) 2.9 
55 and under 60 cents 3.6 8.4 | .6 2.9 | ss 2.8 | 5.9 14.1 
60 and under 65 cents . 7.8 &.3 6.1 | 4.5 | 3 3.4 10.0 12.4 
65 and under 70 cents 7.1 6.5 3.8 | 2.8 | 1.0 | 5.8 10.2 9.8 
70 and under 75 cents ; 4.5 7.4 | 1.8 | 4.7 | 2.8 6.9 6.5 9.7 
75 and under 80 cents 9.3 13.7 8.6} 108] 10.1 14.1 9.6 16.3 
80 and under 85 cents ‘a 14.4 8.8 9.3] 10.3] 20.8 11.4 16.7 7.0 
85 and under 90 cents . 8.5 8.7 at 9.3 | 7.0 6.7 9.7 8.5 
90 and under 95 cents aed ‘ 6.7 6.5 6.6 7.8 | 10.0 7.6 | 6.2 5.2 
95 cents and under $1.00 i. 7 4.8 5.1 | 6. 2 1.3 5.9 | 4.5 3.3 
$1.00 and under $1.10 15.0 11.9 23.1} 18.4 12.0 16.3 {| 10.2 5.7 
$1.10 and under $1.20 8.3 5.0 11.8 | 7.9 12,2 6.6 | 5.5 2.2 
$1.20 and under $1.30 4.6 3.3 7. 6 | 5.1 10.5 6.1 | 1.7 3S 
$1.30 and under $1.40 ; 2.0 1.3 3.1 2.3 | 2.5 1.0 1.2 -5 
$1.40 and under $1.50 1.0 a 1.6 a 2 ba 5 -3 
$1.50 and over 1.9 2.3 3.4 4.0 2.4 2.0 8 9 
Median hourly earnings -| $0.87 $0. 82 $1.00 | $0.92 $0. 93 $0. 87 $0.82 | $0.75 
| 
D. DEPARTMENT 
| 
ALL WORKERS | 
| | | 
Estimated number of workers 81,300 | 77,800 | 48,200 | 47, 440 3. 100 2, 640 | 30,000 | 27, 800 
Total (percent) -.......-..-- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Under 55 cents a 7 (1) a iodo 8 | 1.7 
45 and under 60 cents 1.3 2.4 (1) ticked .6 3.6 6.4 
60 and under 65 cents. -- 3.2 4.4 3 4) on 9 8.6 | 11.5 
65 and under 70 cents 2.4 4.5 a eu 5 $34 6.5 | 11.0 
70 and under 75 cents 3.0 1.7 .6 1.4 1.5 | 3.7 | 7.4 | 10. 4 
75 and under 80 cents 5.5 5.8 3.3 23). 24 4.9 9.7 11.6 
80 and under 85 cents 4.4 1.8 LT 3.1 | 4.2 | 6.0 9.4 ~e 
85 and under 90 cents 5.5 4.7 4.4 S61 231 “ae 7.7 | 6.6 
90 and under 95 cent 1.9 4.7 4.3 5.2 | 3.8 6.7 6.0 | 3.6 
95 cents and under $1.00 t.4 5.1 1.6 5.8 10.3 17.0 | 3.4 | 2.7 
$1.00 and under $1.10 12.5 14.4 13.3 18, 2 13. 4 17.0] 111 7.6 
$1.10 and under $1.20 10.0 11.0 13 14.8 13.9 7.14 7.6 4.9 
$1.20 and under $1.80 10.3 8.8 13.0 12.0 15. 1 7.2} 4.9 3.6 
$1.30 and under $1.40 7.8 5.8 11.1 7.9 8.4 6.3 | 1.7 2.3 
$1.40 and under $1.50 5.8 3.6 8.3 5.2 ae oe 1.5 1.3 
$1.50 and over... 18. 7 14.6 23.7 19, 2 17.8 11.3 10. 1 7.3 
Median hourly earning $1. 13 $1. 06 $1. 25 $1.16 | $1.16 $1.01 | $0.88} $0.79 
WOMEN 
| | 
Estimated number of worker 33, TOO 1, 370 31,200 | 30, 550 2, 100 1, 800 | 20, 400 19, 020 
Potal (percent 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Under 55 cent $ 9 () a 1.1 2.4 
55 and under #0 cents 7 3.2 (!) a 9 | 4.7 8.4 
60 and under 65 cent 4.4 5. 8 4 5 3 4} 11.9 14.9 
65 and under 70 cent 4.3 6.1 4 .9 .3 4.7 | 8.7 14.7 
70 and under 75 cents 10 6.0 8 1.6 a2 5.2 | 9.7 13. 2 
75 and under 80 cents 6.5 7.0 4.1 2.6 4.7 6.2 | 10.9 14.3 
80 and under 85 cents 5.5 5.3 Lz 3.4 4.8 6.8| 12.3 8.1 
85 and under 90 cent 6.9 5.0 5.9 4.2 3.6 Gnd 8.8 | 6.1 
00 and under ¥5 cents 5. 4 49 17 5.8 5.0 | 8.2 | 6.5 3.2 
95 cents, and under $1.00 51 6.1 419 7.4 14.5 20.9 | 4.5} 2.5 
$1.00 and under $1.10 13.6 15.4 16. 2 21.6 16.4] 20.3] 8.7 4.9 
$1.10 and under $1.20 11.0 12.0; 133); 182 17.3 | 7.6 | 6.3 | 2.4 
$1.20 and under $1,30__-. 11.1 8.4 15.4 12.7 18.8 6. 2 2.8 1.6 
$1.30 and under $1.40 8.1 1.9 12.8 7.5 5.7 | 2.2 3 9 
$1.40 and under $1.50___. 4.1 2.4 6. 4 | 3.9 2. 2 | “an 5 .2 
$1.50 and over 8.9 6.6] 13.0 9.5 4.2 | 26); 23 2.2 
Median hourly earnings . $1.05 $1.00 | $1.18 $1.11 | $1. 09 | $0.98 | $0.81} $0.74 
| | | 


i Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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TaBLE XII.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 
E. APPAREL 


Nassau, Suffolk,| Remainder of 
New York State} New York City| and Westches- | “*°"¢ 























| 
' | ter Counties | wtate 
Hourly earnings ee midaeicata etic 
| 1 
| | 
June | Febru-| June | Febru-|} June | Febru-| June | Febru- 
|} 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950 
—_—_—_— $$ _] —_ ‘i = ‘ iliac diiiiaiibidat aaniascciaimail eda 
| | 
ALL WORKERS | 
| | | | | 
Estimated number of workers- - .-..-|102, 400 | 96,280 | 76,100 | 71,970 | 5,400 | 4,090 | 20,900 | 20, 220 
——_—-_ = = i = = = 
Total (percent).........-- } 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Oe scalatieicaph ll iesetiian . ‘ =e dl sastiapcaiaiincaid allidiilpinisits 
Under 55 cents-_.--- oll ‘ on a 4 3] .4 1.5 
55 and under 60 cents | Be 1.5 — 3 5 8 | 4.8 7.5 
60 and under 65 cents 1.8 2.8 .4 1.1 1.8 2.8 6.9 9.1 
65 and under 70 cents j Ls } A ] 1.6 2.5 6.7 8.4 
70 and under 75 cents 2.1 3.8 9 2.6 1.8 1.4 7.0 7.8 
75 and under 80 cents | 5.3 6.6 3.4 5.3 7.8 8.8 11.9 10.6 
80 and under 85 cents | 5.5 5.4 4.8 6.0 6.7 8.5 7.7 7.0 
85 and under 90 cents 6.6 6.4 6.2 6.3 8.8 6.3 7.3 | 6.9 
90 and under 95 cents 6.0 | 6.7 5.7 . 9 2 7.8 6.9 4.6 
95 cents and under $1.00_. 3.8 4.4 3.9 4.6 2.8 cas 3.8 3.6 
$1.00 and under $1.10__- 13.6 13.0 13.8 14.0 17.3 14.8] 11.6 8.6 
$1.10 and under $1.20 | 9. 2 8.0} 10.2 8.9 8.4 8.0 5.7 4.9 
$1.20 and under $1.30_- ‘ 7.8 7.4 8.7 8.4 aon 6.1 4.7 4.2 
$1.30 and under $1.40- _. | 5.9 1.8 7.1 5.4 4.4 4.4 2.1 2.8 
$1.40 and under $1.50 | 4.6 | 4.1) 5.2 1.7 4.4 9 a3 1.9 
$1.50 and over_. | 24.8 21.7] 28.9 25. 0 19.0 16. 5 10 10.6 
Median hourly earnings. -- icon weeke $1.07 | $1.19 $1.13 $1.06 $1. 03 $0. 88 $0. 84 
WOMEN | 
Estimated number of workers-. | 64,000 | 59,450 | 45,700 | 42,890 | 3,700} 2,880 | 14,600 3, 680 
Total (percent) . oe J 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. ( 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Under 55 cents a a 2 6 ( ol 5 4] 4 1.9 
55 and under 60 cents. 1.4 2.3 2 ; 5 1.1 5.3 9.0 
60 and under 65 cents 2.5 3.8 5 1 2.3 3. 5 8.7 11.6 
65 and under 70 cents > 3.8 5 1.7 1.4 3.4 7.7 10.7 
70 and under 75 cents. ‘ 2.8 4.9 1.0 3.3 2.3 5.4 8.6 9.8 
75 and under 80 cents. aie ee 6.4 8.1 3.5 6.3 9 10.7 14.7 | 13.4 
80 and under 85 cents ; pienee 7.3 8.3 6.7 8.1 1.0 10.6 8.7 8.4 
85 and under 90 cents 8.1 7.8 7.4 7.8 11.9 7.9 9.4 7.9 
90 and under 95 cents____....-- he 7.4 6.9 7.1 7.6 9 9.9 7.9 | 4.7 
95 cents and under $1.00_._--- ec 4.6 4 5.0 6.1 3.9 5.6 3.8 3.1 
$1.00 and under $1.10_.._..._- * 16.5 15.1 17.8 17.5 19,8 15.1) 12.3 7.3 
$1.10 and under $1.20__- 3 ae eI 8.8 13.7 10. 4 | 9.4 9.2 | 4.3 3.7 
$1.20 and under $1.30_.._--- a 8.5 7.6 10.1 9.2 8.4 6.3 3.2 2.8 
$1.30 and under $1.40_-. 4.9 3.9 6.1 4.8 3.3 2.9 | 1.2 1.2 
$1.40 and under $1.50__.-...-...-----| 4.5 3.0 5.5 3.8 2.9 2.1 1.6 | .6 
Si ane OVGr.......<~......-.- sous 11.4 9.7 14.9 11.8 5.4 5.9 | 2.2 3.9 
Median hourly earnings_--...-...--- $1.04 | $0.98 | $1.10 | $1.04 | $0.99 | $0 04 | $0.83 $0. 78 
| | 
F. OTHER GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
ALL WORKERS 
i | | | | | 
Estimated number of workers. -..--..- | 13,500 | 12,230 | 6,600 | 6,640 1, 800 1,610 | 5,100 | 3,980 
Total (percent)..........----.- | 100.0| 100.0/ 100.0] 100.0] 100.0/ 100.0] 100.0; 100.0 
oo ae 
ee 2.5 5.9 kcal .8 9] 5.2 | 6.3 14.8 
65 and under 60 cents.........-..-..- | 7.1 5.5 3 1 2.8 6.0} 17.3 14.5 
60 and under 65 cents............-.-- | 64] 10.7] 2] 6&3 9.2} 155] 129] 17.7 
65 and under 70 cents...............- | 8.7 6.1 | 6.3 | 2.0 10. 2 12.8 10.8 | 10.3 
70 and under 75 cents..........-.-.-- 5.3 | 5.3 2.9 | 2.9 137i ws 5.6 7.4 
75 and under 80 cents................ 7.5 | 7.3 3.2 7.8 11.5 | 3.8 11.1 7.9 
80 and under 85 cents............-.-- | 6.2 2) 6 Re 6.8} 7.9] 118 5.0 
85 and under 90 cents................ 4.0 | 6.9 3.7 | 8.3 | 3.3 | 6.4 4.7 | 4.7 
90 and under 95 cents.............-.. 2.7 | 4.4 | 1,9 | 5.0 3.5 4.1 | 3.4 | 3.5 
95 cents and under $1.00_........-..- 4.8 | Ls) S32) 23 oF Innsvcaent ~ ee 1.0 
$1.00 and under $1.10. ..............- | 12.4 | 11.9] 188] 17.2 11.4 | 6.7 4.8 4.7 
$1.10 and under $1.20. ..............- 5.6 | 5.5 9.1 7.8 4.3 | 6.2 1.9 | 1.4 
$1.20 and under $1.30. ............... 6.1 | 5.5 | 9.0 7.5 | 6.0 5.0 2.6 2.4 
$1.30 and under $1.40._............-.- | 5.9 | 4.2) 10.3 | 7.2 | 4.0 1.6 | 1.2 | a 
$1.40 and under $1.50__......--...---| £9] S41 40) 471 68 4.5 | 9 | v 
| ae 10.9| 8&8] 19.9] 13.0 5.2 4.0 2.3 3.8 
————S—=— = SSS |b_—————SSs OE OSS | See 
Median hourly earnings............- | $0.94! $0.86] $1.13 | $1.04! $0.83 $0.75| $0.72| $0.66 





1 Less than Me of 1 percent. 
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TaBLe XII.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


F, OTHER GENERAL MERCHANDISE—Continued 


| 
| Nassau, Suffolk,| p., os, 
New York State} New York City | and Westches- | Re — rof 
ter Counties | — 
Hourly earnings ee a Pe A SE. ee eee 
| | | | 
June | Febru-| June | Febru-| June | Febru-| June | Febru- 
1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950 






































WOMEN | i | 

| | 
Estimated number of workers . 8,800 | 7,630 | 3,900} 3,560] 1,100 1, 080 3, 800 2, 990 
Total (percent) 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Under 55 cents 3.7 8.4 |} 14 7.6 7.9) 188 
65 and under 60 cent 9.8 7.5 a 4.6 | 8. 20.8 15.8 
60 and under 65 cents 7.9 14.9 3 £1) W2t" Ss 3.2 20.8 
65 and under 70 cents_- 12.0 8.8] 10.2 3.3 15.8] 17.6) 12.5 12.0 
70 and under 75 cents 7.5 7.2 | 4.8 | 3.9] 186] 15.2 6.4 | 8.1 
75 and under 80 cents 7.5 7.0 3.7 6.6 | 17.6 | 5.7 | 7.9 7.9 
8) and under 85 cents 8.3 7.2 | 1.9 10.9 | 8.3 5.5 14.5 3.4 
85 and under 90 cents e 7.8 | 4 12.5 | 231 224 36 4.2 
90 and under 95 cents 2 4.8 2.3 6.7 3.8 | 6.0 | 2.7 2.0 
95 and cents and under $1.00_- 6.0 23 13.3 3.7 1.0 | 1.3 
$1.00 and under $1.10 7 ee 13.3 11.1 22.9 18.8 12.3 6.4 | 4,2 | 3.6 
$1.10 and under 91.20_. 4.1 5.0 Q | 9.0 | 3.4 | 1.9 g 
$1.20 and under $1.30 4.0 27 722] 8&1] 1.2] 1 Ba 8 
$1.30 and under $1.40 5.8 24% i3 6.5 -| 1.0 of 
$1.40 and under $1.50 1.0 .4 2.5 | or. stl traces AR 
$1.50 and over 23 1.9 | 4.9 3.9 | | 3 | 3 
Median hourly earnings $0. 81 $0. 77 $1.04 $0. 93 $0. 74 | $0.68 | $0.68 | $0.64 

G FILLING STATION, AUTOMOTIVE 

j j l l l 

ALL WORKERS j | 

| | | | } | 
Estimated number of workers. - 65,200 | 59,170 | 19,300 | 19,070 9,500 | 6,820 | 36,400 33, 280 
Total (percent).._.--- . 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Under 55 cents A 4] od: Basis j 6 2] .6 
55 and under 60 cents-- 2 7 | 1 | Jabateannel ‘a 2 1.2 
60 and under 65 cents_- 5! LZ i 5 9 | 4 1.4 | 5 | 2.2 
65 and under 70 cents.- 8| 1.9] 6 | .9 | Ct 9 1.0 | 2.5 
70 and under 75 cents- ; 2.2 3.1 5 9] 3.3 | 4.7 2.9 4.6 
75 and under 80 cents_. é | 4.1] 5.3 2.2 2.1 | 4.5 | 4.5 5.2 7.3 
80 and under 85 cents_- | 3.9 6.6 | an 4.5 | 2.3 5.8 | 5.3 8.0 
85 and under 90 cents_- xd), 40) 465% SO) 86). -26teas 4.9 6.3 
90 and under 95 cents._.. : | 6.0 | 7.6 | 4.4 | 7.2 | 4.6 5.9 7.3 | 8.2 
95 cents and under $1.00- -- ional 2.5 | 3.2 | 1.7 | 2.1 3.1 3.6 2.8 3.7 
$1.00 and under $1.10. _-- scoot E50) 160] 1804. 186 13.9] 143] 16.8 16.1 
$1.10 and under $1.20 . _ | 9.3 | 10.2 | 8.2 | 10.6 8.7 | 12.7 10.1 | 9.5 
$1.20 and under $1.30 . ee | 9.7 | 9.4 | 10.0 | 11.2 | 9.2 | 7.9 9.7 8.7 
$1.30 and under $1.40. _-- at S04). Z2aer ss tél... 20 9.3 8.5 6.7 
$1.40 and under $1.50... es 5.3 | 4.4 | 6.1 | 6.4 | 4.5 | 5.3 5.0 3.0 
$1.50 and over-..-- cahutaans ; 28.1) 18.0 38.3 | 28.5) 34.6] 20.9 20. 6 11.4 
Median hourly earnings.............| $1.21 $1.10 $1.33 | $1.23] $1.26] $1.15] $1.14 $1. 03 

j | | 

WOMEN | | 
| ' 

Estimated number of workers... .-- 5, 300 5, 230 1, 300 1, 500 800 | 500 | 3,200 3, 230 
Total (percent) ----- .----| 100.0} 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| aierceeeeneeresseeenens deanna incertae Reitman 
Under 55 cents iiiea iabaddied Ls Re Base: -setsansish cal tela ele ait 2.1 1.9 
55 and under 60 cents. ate 1.2 } | sini as i edhe 1.9 
60 and under 65 cents... | 1.8 | 2.6 | 2.0 1.0 2.5 4.1 
65 and under 70 cents... a 9 | 4.3 | 24 3 | 4.3 1.5 6.1 
70 and under 75 cents._-_--- i | 3.3 4.8 1.0 a atc 8.8 5.3 6.0 
75 and under 80 cents.....- ae 6.2) 11.6] 8 Se. 3.3 10.3 17.7 
80 and under 85 cents.....-.-.--.---- 6.1] 6.6] hr. S33 2.1 1.8 9.6 9.4 
85 and under 90 cents._............- | 3.7 | 6.6 | Re 3.9 2.9 9.6 5.1 7.6 
90 and under 95 cents.......-.....-.. 7.4 | 8.7 4.0 | 8.4 5.4 10.6 9.6 8.5 
95 cents and under $1.00... --- 5 2.6 | 3.1 | 1.8 | 2.6 | 4.4 5.7 2.5 2.9 
$1.00 and under $1.10..._-- a 7.61 %681 We? TF 24.2 21.8 16.7 16.6 
$1.10 and under $1.20.....-...-.-.-- 10.8 | 8.4 10.9 | 3.5 14.6 10.6 9.9 5.7 
$1.20 and under $1.30... _.----- sesh 7.2 10.7 | 14.6 19. 1 2.4 3.3 4.4 
$1.30 and under $1.40_.._--.--- 7.0 4.1 11.4 5.9 4.3 10.8 5.6 2.2 
$1.40 and under $1.50....--.--- bd 5.8 2.6 | 12.3 7.3 12.6 1.4 1.1 -5 
SL.50 OG OVEF oc ccveccnne a 17.8 11.2] 28.2 26. 2 8.4 7.9 14.9 4.6 
Median hourly earnings.......---.-- | $1. 09 | $0. 99 | $1. 32 | $1.23 | $1.16] $1.02] $1.01 $0. 87 
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Taste XII.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


| New York State| New York City 


Hourly earnings 


June 
|} 1951 
ALL WORKERS | 
| 
Estimated number of workers___-.-_- | 36, 000 
Total (percent)................| 100.0 
Under 55 cents_...-...-- all 
55 and under 60 cents i 6 
60 and under 65 cents : oe .8 
65 and under 70 cents 9 
70 and under 75 cents 1.3 
75 and under 80 cents. 3.6 
80 and under 85 cents. c 2.6 
85 and under 90 cents__.....-- 4.4 
90 and under 95 cents___- 4.2 
95 cents and under $1.00_. 7 
$1.00 and under $1.10___- 12.8 
$1.10 and under $1.20- ia 
$1.20 and under $1.30_-__- 10.4 
$1.30 and under $1.40 6.7 
$1.40 and under $1.50 6.1 
$1.50 and over_-. 35.1 
Median hourly earnings- $1. 28 
WOMEN 
Estimated number of workers 9. 400 
Total (percent) _._- 100. 0 
Under 55 cents 4 
&5 and under 60 cents 2.0 
60 and under 65 cents 1.2 
65 and under 70 cents 2.0 
70 and under 75 cents 3.1 
75 and under 80 cents 8. 2 
80 and under 85 cents 43 
85 and under 90 cents 9.8 
90 and under 95 cents 6.8 
95 cents and under $1.00 4.8 
$1.00 and under $1.10 a6 | aT 
$1.10 and under $1.20 ; | 8.7 
$1.20 and under $1.30 Sd. ae 8.4 
$1.30 and under $1.40_ _- } 4.2 
$1.40 and under $1.50 | 3.7 
$1.50 and over 15.7 
Median hourly earnings. ---_- $1. 05 


ALL WORKERS 


ee CE) on wesc cc wececces 


Under 55 cents---- 
55 and under 60 cents_. 
60 and under 65 cents_. 
65 and under 70 cents 
70 and under 75 cents pomcaaed 
75 and under 80 cents.............--- 
80 and under 85 cents..............-- | 
85 and under 90 cents__...........--- 
90 and under 95 cents.___.........--. | 
95 cents and under $1.00. ..-...-..--- 
$1.00 and under $1.10_._..........._-. | 
$1.10 and under $1.20. -......-.....-- | 
$1.20 and under $1.30_.-.....-...-.- a 
$1.30 and under $1.40__-.......-.---- 
$1.40 and under $1.50_._............- 
eee eee meer 


Median hourly earnings...........-- | $1. 25 


I. LUMBER, 


100. 0 


30, 500 | 


FURNITURE, HOME FURNISHINGS 


ter Counties 


Nassau, Suffolk,| 
and Westches- | 


| 


| 


Febru-| June | Febru-| June | Febru- | 
ary 1950) 1051 jary 1950) 1951 |ary 1950 
36, 370 | 22,500 | 22,330 2, 300 3, 040 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
6 I 4 2 1 
9 on 3 
2.1 2 1.0 ~ 1.5 
2.0 3 1.0 .4 1.7 
2.7 1.1 1.7 8 3.2 | 
5 9 9 5 5.5 1.9 6.4 
0 2.3 4.1 2.1 5.8 
6.1 4.1 5.4 3.1 6.9 
4.5 3.3 3.8 6.1 5.8 
3.2 2.2 3.1 1.8 2.4 
13.3 12.1 12.4 13.2 13.2 
7.9 7.8 %. 0 8.5 10.2 
9.3 9. 5 | 10.2 14.8 9.5 
6.5 6. € 7.1 8.1 4.2 
4. ¢ 8.0 . 5 4.1 4.7 
25. 4 39.8 30.5 34.1 24.4 
$1.1 $1. 37 $1.23 | $1.28 | $1.13 | 
9. 630 5, 200 5, 420 H00 7RO 
100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
1.3 yy 5 .8 .4 
2.0 7 4 
4.7 2 1.0 2.6 
+ 6 2.2 5 5 
5. € 0 3. 5 1.5 8.4 
11.4 5.8 11.4 5.1 9.9 
a 3. 5 5.8 5.2 11.7 
10.3 10.1 11.2 8.7 9.8 
6 6.3 6.1 6.3 6.7 
4.4 1.8 5.0 3.6 4.0 
12.2 16.9 13.4 19.7 17.0 
6.9 10.8 9.2 10.0 9.1 
7.0 8.4 1.2 12.9 7.9 
3.8 4.7 5. 1 4.7 1.7 
17 4.3 2. 5 2. 1 1.5 
10. 4 19.3 13.5 18.9 8.8 | 
$0. 92 $1. 09 $1. 02 $1. 09 £0.95 
BUILDING, HARDWARE 
} 
299 790 | 11.000 | 11. 560 4,290 3, 540 
100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
7 l .4 
1.0 a 4 .3 
2.2 7 1.2 4 2.4 
1.9 8 1.1 .4 1.5 
3.0 1.0 2.2 LF 
6.3 33 4.5 2.8 4.1 
. 4 2.5} 3.3 2. 1 4.9 
5.0 3.1 3.0 4.5 4.9 
5.2 2.6 3.1 4.3 5.0 
3.0 1.0 1.6 1.5 4.3 
13.1 9.2 11.2 11.2 11.7 
9.0 8.1 | 10.3 6.5 7.6 
8.7 11.1 | 9.5 13. 4 | 9.9 
5.8 9.1 tod 12.0 5.9 
4.6 8.0 5.9 5.2 | 4.1 
25. 1 40. 4 | 34.6 35.7 31.7 
| $1.14 $1. 38 $1. 28 $1. 33 $1. 22 


Remainder of 


June 


State 


| Febru- 


1951 jary 1950 


11,200 | 11,000 


100.0} 100.0 
at 1.2 
1.8 | 2.2 
2.1 | 4.6 
2.3 4.0 
7 4.5 
6.3 6.7 
3.5 6.4 
5.3 7.2 
5.4 | 5.6 
4.1 | 3.6 

14.0 | 15.1 
7.5 7.0 

10.8 | 7.5 
6.5 | 6.0 
2. 5 | 2.8 

25.9 | 15.6 

$1.14 $1.03 

3, 600 3, 430 

109.0 100.0 
cea 2.8 
5.1 | 4.9 
2.9 | 10.8 
4.4 | 9.2 
3.6} 8.4 

12.3 | 11.4 
5.1 | 8.7 
9.5 | 9.0 
7.8 | me 
5.1 | 3.7 

16.0 | 9.3 
5.2 2.8 
7.4 | 3.2 
3.5 | 2.2 
7s 
9.7 | 5.6 
$0.94 | $0.81 


15, 300 


100. 


ae ee DOK 





| 








14, 690 


0 | 100.0 
-——_—_—_—_—— 
2 1.1 
6 We 
3] 3.0 
8 | 2.6 
9 3.9 
6 8.3 
1 | 7.1 
6 6.6 
7 6.9 
7 3.9 
4 14.8 
5 8.2 
1 7.8 
3 4.3 
7 3.7 
5 16.1 
| $1.03 
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TasLeE XII.—Hourly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


I. LUMBER, BUILDING, HARDWARE—Continued 



















































































| 
Nassau, Suffolk, i 
| New York State New York City and Westches- a -~ of 
| ter Counties 
Hourly earnings = ho ee eee a ae ater 
| | | | 
| J June ane | Febru-| June Febra-| Ju June | Febru-| June | Febru- 
| 1951 ary 1950) 1951 Jary x7 108 1951 jary 1950) 1951 jary 1950 
5 | 
| | | | 
WOMEN | | | | } 
| } 
Estimated number of workers--._..-. 5, 700 | 5, 250 | 2, 100 4, 020 | 600 490 3, 000 2, 740 
| —— = ——E ———_— —_—_=>_[|_6sVXWX ————S>=| _ —X—_—=——_ 
Tetel' (perount) .-........<...... i 100.0 | 100.0 | ~ 100.0 : 100.0} 100.0! 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
SINE DU CHIE. occ cccancas~dnsseeescaleamoue eT. iS ase gee: Rae yee 2.1 
55 and under 60 cents__......------- | 9 CS Vissincs.tatainte ee | 1.6 | 5.0 
60 and under 65 cents _.............- 2.3 Sei 31 “lb thaws 3.1 9.8 
65 and under 70 cents._.....--.-.-.-- 3.4 | Ae) oie 5.8 | 9.3 
70 and under 75 cents._....-.-....-- 4.5 3.6 Pras 8.0 | 5.2 
75 and under 80 cents._...........---| 11.3] 13.4 | 7.8 17.0 | 19.0 
80 and under 85 cents__..........--- | 5.6 8.3 6 | 3.4 | 7.9 10.7 
85 and under 90 cents.............-- |. £66 8.2 18.4 13.2 7.6 
90 and under 95 cents _._-.--_---__- | 6.0 5.3 i 5.4 | 7.9 | 6.4 
95 cents and under $1.00____-_-....-- 4.6 3.5 | 3.6 8.0 | 4.2 
$1.00 and under $1.10......-------- | 10.1 | 13.4] | g8 12.0); 7.7 
$1.10 and under $1.20. ............-- | 105] 7.9] 5.4 3.9 | 4.3 
$1.20 and under $1.30. ........-...-_-] 8.5 | 6.7 11.8 4.4 | 4.3 
$1.30 and under $1.40....-..-..------| 64] 3.0 | 10.8 1.4 | 1,2 
$1.40 and under $1.50. ....-......-.- a | oa | 7.2 1.0 | 9 
$1.50 and over. ...........- siento 11.4 8.7 5} 17.4 4.8 | 2.3 
Median hourly earnings..........---| $1.00 = 91 | $1.21! $1.10 | $1.15 | $0.88 | $0. 80 
K. OTHER 
ee | 
ALL WORKERS | } | 
| | | | 
Estimated number of workers 66, 300 | 68,820 | 40,900 | 42,000 | 6,800 | 6,320 | 18, 600 | 20, 500 
Total (percent)..........-.----| 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0} 100.0| 100.0/| 100.0] 100.0 
eee ae —E —————— — {____ |} —_ 
Under 55 cents dae 3 | a. a 5) amet Ti 5 | 1.1 
55 and under 60 cents 1.3 ee 6} 6 .6 | 1.4 30} 3.8 
60 and under 65 cents 1.8 2.5 i 1.0 | 2.2 | 3.1 3.3 | 5.4 
65 and under 70 cents 1.2 2.2] 6 | i v9 | 11} 24] 5.0 
70 and under 7§ cents 1.8 3.1 | 71. £01 20) 8) Ss 5.4 
75 and under 80 cents 5.0 7.7! 40/° 62) 100; 69; 6&1] 20.9 
80 and under 85 cents 3.6 6.3 3. 2 | 4.5 5.5 5.0 | 3.5) 7.1 
85 and under 90 cents 3.4 5.3 2.7 | 4.7 | 4.6 | 5.7 4.3 | 6.5 
90 and under 95 cents : a ahed 3.8 4.6 3.1 | 4.2 | 3.6 | 3. 2 | §.1 | 5.7 
95 cents and under $1.00. - apdinne 2.7 | 3.3 | 2.4 | 2.4 | 2.8 2.2 | 33 5.6 
$1.00 and under $1.10____- pies 13.5 12.0 11.9 11.6 13 5 141; 16.5} 12.1 
$1.10 and under $1.20 73) T11 68) “6 68) 78| 93; 60 
$1.20 and under $1.30__._- 31 Us 8.4 8.5 8.5) 8.7 9.9 | 6.2 
$1.30 and under $1.40... . 6.2 | 5.5 6.2 | 5.7 8.9 | 6.7 §.1] 4.8 
$1.40 and under $1.50_- 5.2] 40] 62| 44] 51] 38 | 61) 32 
$1.50 and over $4.1) 27.2) 43.2) 35.0) 25.0) 23) 198) 12 
Median hourly earnings. -..--..--. $1.25 | $1.12) $1.87 | $1.24/ $1.17} $1.14 $1.09 | ae 
| | | | | 
WOMEN | } 
Fstimated number of workers... | 20, 700 | 21, 520 } 11,690 | 12, 140 2, 300 1, 710 4, 80C 7, 670 
— === —=- ———— — = ——— | SS 
Total (percent)................| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0] 100. 0} 100.0 
| ——— | | | | — | — | — | 
Under 55 cents. ......-..-----.--..- or ie 4 MO ie eetuce 1.3 .9 1.7 
55 and under 60 cents.............--.-] 2.3 3.5 iv .0 1.5 3.3 6.1 7.3 
60 and under 65 cents........--..---- 3.8 3.8 | 1.8 ae 2.2 4.8 7.4 8.6 
65 and under 70 cents..............-- | 265 3.8 | ol “33 1.1 1.6 5.8 8.5 
70 and under 75 cents.........------- | 26 4.8 6 1.9 3.3 7.3 5.7 8.8 
76.and under 80 cents................] 6.2) 12.0 3.3 7.4 19.3 16.8 6.9 18.6 
80 and under 85 cents_. ae, 6.4 7.8 4.8 7.0 10.8 9. 6 7.5 8.7 
85 and under 90 cents_.....-.-.-.---- 6.0 | 8.8 4.7 | 8.2 11.5 11.4 60 9.1 
90 and under 95 cents............---- | 5.2 | 5.9 5.5 7.0 7.3 5.4 3.9 4.2 
95 cents and under $1.00. .........--- | 3.7 | 4.5 | 3.9 4.2 3.7 3.3 3.4 5.1 
| $1.00 and under $1.10. .........------ | 18.1 13.7] 182] 168] 148] 127] 102 8.7 
Bak Giie CGT Ot .00 so onan eccecnccen | 9.1 8.0 9.9 10.7 §.1 8.5 9.2 3.6 
Ok Pe | 10.4 7.5 13.0 10.8 5.4 5.3 8.3 2.8 
7 $1.30 and under $1.40_......--.------ 6.1 | 3.6 6.9 5.5 6.1 2.5 1.8 1.0 
$1.40 and under $1.50... .......-...---]} 4.0 2.6 5.4 4.0 2.0 1.0 2.5 a 
OO eine OO acank css ons ecacus 14.1] 8&6 __ 20.2] 128 5.9 5.3 7.4 2.6 
> OO OSS OOO OOO OOOODSSs OOS ES eee 
Median hourly earnings.........---- $1.06 | $0.94 ~ $1. 15 | $1.06 . 90 $0. 87 $0. 98 $0. 79 
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Taste XIII-A.—Weekly hours in variety stores in New York State—Percent 
distribution of workers, June 1951 




















- 
| 
rork All | wom eo | All | : 
Hours worked workers | Women | Hours worked | workers | “omen 
| 
ves ia ae as se, 

Estimated number of workers_| 33, 300 28, 700 SO) Lo) 13.8 14.1 

| ‘0 hours oe oe es Seceial 34.6 | 36.6 

Total (percent) .....-.-.- 100.0 | 100. 0 41 to 44 hours_.---. ee. 5.3 | 4.6 

sears |-— 45 to 47 hours ee ee 2.2 | 1.6 

BT OE cs cnniicucesnes 6.8 7.6 18 hours cmppawodl 3.9 1.2 

et i a cdc ceeuiepieine | 12.9 14.1 49 hours and over iedéinal 12 0.1 

i ae I ok ond chase toe my 9.9 9.9 : : 

int cheibeonennews | 9.4 10. 2 Median hours worked--.-.--. 37 36 

TaBLE XIII-B.—Weekly hours in drug stores in New York State—Percent distri- 

hution of wo rs, June 1951 
a iiapatnncgseiesianiiniatiae catia 
—s i GF ee An ob ee 
Hours worked workers | omen Hours worked workers | Women 

— 7 —— 7 - —| —_— —--— — _ _ ee ——<= 

Estimated number of work- 33 to 39 hour aos a, 8.7 | 14.9 

ers ee os ee 19, 500 | 5, 400 40) Irs ent = Se ee | 6. 5 | 14.1 

= = 41 to 44 hour ie ee 23.9 20.8 

Total (percent) ......--- 100.0 | 100.0 45 to 47 hour ; ERE 4.3 6.9 

-— —~— | ——— 48 hours ai eS 16.0 12.8 

8 hours or less. ..............- 2.8 3.1 49 hours and over...-...------] 11.9 1.2 

9 to 16 hours_....-.. cateutenniaann 7.9 9.1 || |——— ——-—- = 

£900 DEE... mene nnn cn ae 10. 1 9.6 ;| Median hours worked......-- 44 40 
SSS eae 7.9 10. 2 !] | 
iI | 














TABLE XIII-C.—Weekly hours in food stores in New York State—Percent distribu- 
tion of workers, June 1951 





Hours worked ites Women Hours worked ies Women 

Estimated number of workers 143, 000 | 34, 400 || 33 to 39 hour Deck tataaiatececeans | 5.0 | 9.6 

= = 4 ours ec ei nine ae einle 13. 4 | 18.2 

Total (percent) _...-.--- 100.0 100.0 41 to 44 hour ae raat 6.0 12.7 

| —_-—_— - | ——- 15 to 47 hour W ecGouw ieee 21.0 18.0 

OT ae | 3.1 | 4.3 || 48 hours Scpduenunesieee 16.9 | 9.0 

ee NG oe cocaine | (eG 6. | 49 hours and over...-.....-.-..- 12.6 1.2 

of fb ee | 8.5 9.3 = —== 

De ER . cccpudaionnenes | 6.4 11.1 Median hours worked--..-..-- 45 | 40 
| | | | 


TaBLE XI]I—-D.—Weekly hours in department stores in New York State—Percent 
distribution of workers, June 1951 














a ae s —$________— 
Hours worked | All Women Hours worked All | Women 
_— | workers | % nee workers | "° 
| _ cai Enea miei si 

Estimated number of workers_| 81, 300 53, 700 || 33 to 30 hours...............-- 16.9 | 18.7 
= = NN te ie 47.4} 45.3 
Total (percent) ....-...- 100. 0 100. 0 i Saet DOG. 2... cecsc scence | 9. 2 | 8.2 
—$—<—__|—__— 45 to 47 hours wecwnncceccese| 2.8 1.4 
tk 1.9 Oi ING. occ cvs vecunucecue | 1.1 | 0.7 
kb tS aE: 5.3 6.1 || 49 hours and over-.-.........-- 2.2 | 0.6 
17 to 24 i ticesccksd, dntiieiiacotalied | 4.5 5.1 —-—_______ [| ___________ } 
25 to 32 hours..........-.-.-.- | 8.7 11.7 || Median hours worked ----..-- 40 | 40 

| | | 


TaBLe XIJI-E.—Weekly hours in apparel stores in New York State—Percent 
distribution of workers, June 1961 


All _ | Women Hours worked | 





Hours worked workers | | workers | Women 

Estimated number of workers. 102, 400 64,000 || 33 to 39 hours................- 19.7 25.1 
SSS Soe OY eS eee : 26.3 27.4 

Total (percent).......-. | 100.0 | 100.0 || 41 to 44 hours.............--.- 13.0 9.9 
——__—__ |__| 45 to 47 hours_...........-..-. 4.7 , 38 

lf 3 ee 3.3 | Be Be Ee dctenehdacndamasooe 9.7 6.6 
ON ae 6.4 6.8 || 49 hours and over-............- 3.5 0.6 
I i statin 6.0 7.0 | | ee oes 
BP Pe EE ccdcnnccseersons 7.4 9.5 ] Median hours worked-........ | 40 39 
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TaBLeE XIII-F.—Weekly hours in other general merchandise stores in New York 
State—Percent distribution of workers, June 1951 














an | | | All 
Hours worked ican Women Hours worked snialaene Women 
| 

cisternal |——— mpeep eae emerge a — 
Estimated number of workers 13, 500 OGD 1) BS Ge BO ROUIE.... nce dscccnncccs 12.7 16. 1 
— | PL. cnigtinmmcnhiomeadaiabh 22.7 26. 4 
Total (percent) ......... | 100.0 | 100. 0 =e) eee 11.9 13.9 
|——- |— es | 9.3 8.0 
Ne OF ME oo cic dasi ances | 2.9 | 0) 1 Cintas cnsiccassonss | 12.2 4.9 
9 to 16 hours........... er 7.2 | 9.0 || 49 hours and over icawamaud 6.1 0.2 
At Oe Oe ROE. cccntnbbehannenl 7.0 8.2 === —==== 
BE Ae BE csuadaninsenwend | 8.0 9.3 || Median hours worked--..-.--.- } 40 | 40 


TaBLe XIITI-G.—Weekly hours in filling stations, automotive, in New York State— 
Percent distribution of workers, June 1961 








Hours worked nine Women Hours worked ae Women 

Estimated number of work- 33 to 39 hours 5.9 | 33. 0 

ers ees 65, 200 | 5, 300 40 hours 17.0 | 23. 1 

— — = |} 41 to 44 hours 13.0 | 14.5 

Total (percent) 100. 0 100.0 || 45 to 47 hour 9.1 | 4.1 

_ ————— || 48 hours 20. 0 7.0 

8 hours or less ‘ ‘ 1.1 7 49 hours and over 22.7 | 2.3 

9 to 16 hours 3.2 3.8 aoree-see: 

17 to 24 hours... . 4.0 6.9 Median hours worked 45 | 40 
25 to 32 hours 4.0 4.6 


TaBLe XIITI-H.—Weekly hours in furniture, home furnishings in New York 
State Pe reent distribution of workers. Tune 1941 


All All 





Hours worked workers Women Hours worked | workers | Women 
| | 

Estimated number of workers 36, 000 9,400 || 33 to 39 hours 8.8 | 17.0 
: | 40 hours | 32.9 | 43. & 

Total (percent) _ 100. 0 100.0 || 41 to 44 hours | 14.9 | 18. 1 
—— — 5 to 47 hours 7.2 | 2. 6 
8 hours or less 1.6 1.6 || 48 hours ; | 16. 5 | 2.4 
9 to 16 hours 1.9 3.8 || 49 hours and over : | 9.6 | 8 
17 to 24 hours 2.8 3 ———— = == 
25 to 32 hours 3.8 5.9 Median hours worked.. ‘ 40 40 





TaBLE XIII—-I.—Weekly hours in lumber, building, hardware in New York State— 
Percent distribution of workers, June 1951 





| 
Hours worked All _ | Women Hours worked | Al | Womer 
OUTS Wore workers | , workers : ; 
seinenesecnsepainainseclegimneeenemsin ayaonc ae sine tee Sata een 
Estimated number of workers.| 30, 500 | 5,700 || 33 to 39 hours 7.5 18. 4 
40 hours 24.9 | 31.7 
Total (percent) | 100. 0 100.0 || 41 to 44 hours 15.5 | 23.3 
-- 45 to 47 hours | 8.7 5.1 
8 hours or less | 1.8 1.1 48 hours 11.2 2.8 
9 to 16 hours | 1.4 3.9 || 49 hours and over 20.8 1.6 
17 to 24 hours | 3.6 5.5 <== - <= 
25 to 32 hours 4.6 6.6 || Median hours worked 44 40 
| 
TABLE XIITI-K.— Weekly hours in other retail trade industry in New York State— 
[Pe reent distribution of workers, June 1981 
iain tai All , s : All 
Hours worked workers | women Hours worked workers | “omen 
Estimated number of workers 66, 300 20, 700 33 to 39 hour 16.9 | 27.9 
40 hours } 26. 0 28. & 
Total (percent) 100. 0 100. 0 41 to 44 hours } 13.0 11.1 
-- 45 to 47 hours 7.2 4.3 
8 hours or less 2 2.5 48 hours 12.0 5. ¢ 
9 to 16 hours 3.7 1.5 49 hours and over 9.5 0.8 
17 to 24 hours 4.7 | 6. = = = 
25 to 32 hours 4.9 | 7.5 Median hours worked 40 4( 
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Taste XIV.—Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950 


A. VARIETY 
































i 
' . | 
| Rees aa Nassau, Suf- aed ; 
Ne - ia New York City} folk, and West- | ayo 
| ui chester Counties otate 
Weekly earnings ica acasiien’ sic ima ae vicina iii asestaiami 
| | 
Feb- Feb- Feb- | Feb- 
| y a 
} oe | ruary June ruary poem ruary po | ruary 
} ow" | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 - 1950 | “** | 1950 
ae : . a | — oan | 
ie cciiinii ee 
ALL WORKERS | | 
Estimated number of workers. | 33, 300 29, 700 | 16,300 | 14,780 | 3,900 3,430 | 13,100 | 11,490 
Total (percent) -- 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
ee | dat 
Under $10-_- |} 17.4] 148 14.0 14.5 | 20.3 13.9 | 20.5 15.5 
$10 and under $20___- | 15.6] 13.4 14.7 | 16.5 13.1] 16.6 13.4 
$20 and under $30 22.5} 34.3 13.3 } 17.3 34.7} 35.5 49.6 
$30 and under $40___- 24.1) 20.7 26.9 | 31.5 25.6 | 18.4 | 13.5 
$40 and under $50___. | 9.9 8.0 14.6 8.2 6.1 | 4.6 4.1 
$50 and under $60___- 4.2 | 4.0 6.1 | 2.6 2.9 | 2.3 2.0 
$60 and under $70 | ‘S87 a3 5.0 | 1.7 2.1 4 1.0 
$70 and under $80 | 9] 9 1.0 7 6 7 | .4 
$80 and under $90 | 8 | 4 ut .4 6 5 | y 
$90 and under $100 | 4] 4 6 3 a a7 “ 
$100 and over_. | 1.4 | 9 2.7 5 * 2 ms 
Median weekly earnings $27. 54 | $26.32 | $32.97 $27.65 | $26.65 | $23.62 | $24.27 
WOMEN | 
} | } 
Estimated number of workers 28, 700 | 25,530 | 13,300 | 12,250 | 3,500 | 2,980 | 11,900 | 10,300 
Total(percent) - { 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0! 100.0! 100.0 100.0 
Under $10. _- = 19.8 16.5 17.2 17.0 21.3 15.3] 221] 163 
$10 and under $20__- 16.3 14.4 16.8 15,3 16.6 13.8 15.8 | 13.6 
$20 and under $30 25.6 39.0 15.8 26. 2 18.8 | 39.0 38.5 54.4 
$30 and under $40 : 26.1 | 21.5 30.3 27.5 32.9} 26.4) 19.3] 13.1 
$40 and under $50-.... , 8&2) 56) 13.0 8.9 7.5 3.9} 3.1] 2.1 
$50 and under $60--__- | 25} 1.9 4.2 3.3 1.6 8 | 9] 4 
$60 and under $70--__- | 9 | 6 1.6 1.0 1.0 5 - - 
$70 and under $80_-___-_.--_----- 4 s 4 - 1 } (1) () 
Spend eadgere...............-.-.. a5 «id .3 in sl rraaces cna 
$90 and under $100 -| “a 1 on | a eB Gace a 
$100 and over a 1 3 8 1 idee 
Median weekly earnings..........-- | $25.44 | $24.88 | $30.08 | $26.77 | $26.48 | $25.37 | $23.14 | $23. 70 
B. DRUG 
ALL WORKERS | | 
| | 
Estimated number of workers. -.-..-- 19, 500 | 20,890 | 11,000 | 11,270 | 1,700] 1,840] 6,800 7, 780 
Tet TOURED 2 cciesnensnnes | 100.0 “100.0 | 100.0 | “100.0 100.0 | 100 0| 100.0 | 100. 0 
S| TERE | 55 5.8 3.7 47) 87| 55| 7.5 7.5 
NE CEN Bp nccaececousoccenes | 12.4 46); 11) 124 13. 6 13.7} 141 17.1 
INE... ncn cuinsenwceseens 8.9 11.8 7.2 8. 0 10.0 | 8.5) 114 18.2 
$30 and under $40..............-.-.-- | 15.9) 16.8 10.4; 12.8 23.0 25. 4 23.4 20.3 
TEED BOO. . nc cnn cncnncncocces 13. 4 14.7 | 13.9 | 18. 0 12.2 15. 1 13.0 9.9 
$50 and under $60.-............-....-| 12.2 9.6| 16.3 120) 6.6 48!] 68 73 
$60 and under $70 _____.------------- 7.1 63| 7.7| 7.0| 5&6 5.0} 65 5.5 
EE Ee 5.8 | 6.0 6.6 | 6.8 | 4.8 6.9 | 4.6 4.7 
$80 and under $90 ------ 2-2. 2222-2.-- 7.0| 69] 88] 96] 48] 33] 45 3.8 
$90 and under $100............-..-... 5.4 | 3.2 | 7.0 | 4.0 | 3.4 1.5 3.4 24 
NE ce ccuccccscecosnneenel 6. 4 | 4.4 7.3 4.7 7.3 10.3 4.8 2.7 
j — = = = — = = ——— 
Median weekly earnings.........-.-. $52.27 | $46.76 | $37.75 | $38. 82 | $37. 29 $33. 20 


2 Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
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TaBLE XIV.—Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


B. DRUG—Continued 






































ae Nassau, Suf- ; 
| a | New York City | folk, and West- —— 
ae | chester Counties} , 
Weekly earnings italia ata cua ie sisal = ania 
| June | F eb- | June | Feb- | June | F eb- June | Feb- 
1951 | Tuary | “1951 | ruary 1951 | Tuary 1951 ruary 
| 1950 1950 1950 
sii cincinnati jan : — 
WOMEN ° 
Estimated humber of workers-. 5, 400 5, 760 1, 900 1,830 | 600 530 | 2,900 3, 400 
Total (percent) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0| 100.0| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Under $10 7.5 } 5.3 2.4 | 3.0 19.3 8.3 8.6 6.1 
£10 and under $20 11.2 13.2 | 7.9 | 9.9 9.3 7.6 13.7 15.9 
$20 and under $30 12.7} » 22.3-] 12.5 10.6 10.4 10.6 13.3 30.3 
$30 and under $40 31.3 30.4] 145) 246) 39.4 42.1 40.7 31.8 
$40 and under $50 17.3 | 16.4 | 19.0 | 25.9 15.0 26.0 16.6 9.8 
$50 and under $60 12.4 | 8.4] 30.2 19.7 | 2 4.5 2.8 2.8 
$60 and under $70 5.0 es 9.1 2.6 = | weet 3.2 1.5 
70 and under $80- 1.0 1.1 1.7 I 1.6 2.2 mate 4 1.0 
$80 and under $90 a .5 ae I 1.0 3 sh Dheedes 2 
$90 and under $100 6 3 | 5 pi hencnnwaahensipe een 7 4 
$100 and over sa 4) 7 8 |. i Sood cae ate 2 
= — = = —— — = ———— =| — _———— _ ————— 
Median weekly earnings... $35.95 | $33.04 | $46.69 | $40.77 | $32.82 | $35. 59 | $33.53 | $29.24 
Cc, FOOD 
ile = “= cinta = - a 
ALL WORKERS 
| 
Estimated number of workers _- 143,000 144,700 | 80,900 | 78,500 | 14,600 | 15, 650 47, 500 | 50, 550 
Total (percent) 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 ; 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.00 
U nder $10 5.2 5.7 3.5 | 3.7 | 3.9 4.7 7.8 9.0 
$10 and under $20 11.3) 10.0 8.2 621 660 1 79 16,1 13. 4 
$20 and under $30 84) 10.0 5.9 81 | 6. 6 | 61 12.2 14.2 
$30 and under $40 1.9} 147 | 101 | 132 | 69 | 115 | 15.7 17.8 
$40 and under $50 14.7} 15.3 13.7 | 145 | 143 | 140 16.5 17.1 
$50 and under $60_- 12.3 12.2 126 | 12.6 15.7 | 13.2 10.8 11.2 
$60 and under $70__- 10. 2 14.1 | 11.0 16.7 11.6 | 18.4 8.7 8.8 
$70 and under $80-- 12.5 9.6 | 17.1 12.1 17.2 13.9 5.0 4.3 
$80 and under $90 _.-- 7.0 40 | 8&7 5.0 87 | 6&8 4.1 22 
$90 and under $100... 22; 18 | 29 24 | 3.0 2.3 1.2 9 
$100 and over 4.3 26 | 63 356 | 35 | 27] LO | 11 
Median weekly earnings......-..----| $48.89 $46. 28 $56. 85 | $51. 77 | $56.13 | $54. 39 | $38. 89 | $37. 48 
WOMEN | i | oe | eS -_—— 
| | 
Estimated number of workers 34, 400 | 37,430 | 14,200 | 15,740 | 3,200 | 3,420! 17,000} 18,270 
s 2 Se] =| = =| =, — =| Se) Se es 
Total (percent) _. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $10 | 67 8.1] 5.2 5.4] 46] 49 8.0 11.1 
$10 and under $20... | 13.6] 13.2] 10.3 10.1| 8.5 9.1] 16.6 16.7 
$20 and under $30--.- |} 19.4] 23.0] 15.7 18.8} 16.0 15.6 22.2 27.9 
$30 and under $40-.- | 27.3 29.1] 247 27.8 20, 1 33.9 30. 2 29.2 
$40 and under $50.... | 213] 180) 248] 231] 316) 243] 174] 123 
$50 and under $60-__. | 9.6 | 6.7) 15.4 11.4 17.6 9.7 4.5 2.2 
$60 and under $70_--- 1.1 | 1.2 | 1.8 | 1.8 | 8 2 -8 6 
$70 and under $80__- eu 4 3 | 5 att 8 3 
$80 and under $90... | ey ce .4) Se - 
$90 and under $100 a i} 3 | a pains 2 
$100 and over. .4 a 9) 3 
Median weekly earnings... | $33.78 | $31.95 | $37.60 | $35.64 | $40.25 | $36.02 
| | | 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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TaBLE XIV.—Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


D. DEPARTMENT 





N y k Na su Sif. 

Ww rk » ’ a Remain 

aN “4 New York City | folk, and West- Hemainder 
chester Counties 


Weekly earnings 











| . 
me une 
| a rua ruary ; I ; ruary 
i Q5 951 ) Q5 
1951 1950 1951 1950 195] 1950 1951 1950 
ALL WORKERS 
Estimated number of workers. -_-__. 81, 300 | 77,880 | 48,200 | 47, 44 3, 100 2, 640 | 30, 000 27, 800 
Total (percent) - ; 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. ( 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Under $10. _- ‘ | 4.3 Ez 3.9 1.3 4.0 7.2 5.0 5.1 
$10 and under $20 | 5.1 1.8 4.0 3. 3.6 | 7.21 7.0 
$20 and under $30 11.1 15.3 5.4 6. € 12.4 1: 21.5 30.3 
$30 and under $40 21.9 23.9 17.1 20.3 22. 5 37.7 30.5 28.8 
$40 and under $50 23, 2 24. 5 263. ( 31.0 24.1 16.5 18.0 14.0 
$59 and under $60 | 15. 5 11.8 20.6 15.1 12.9 6.3 | 6. 7 6.7 
$60 and under $70_- 7.8 5. 5 9.6 6.9 7.5 7.2 4.7 2.9 
$70 and under $80__-- | 4.6 3.2 5.7 4,2 5.1 3.4 2.5 1.6 
$80 and under $9 2.1 1.9 2.5 | 2.3 3 2 4.1 1.1) 1.0 
$90 and under $100 | 2 9 1.4 is 2.3 9 71 ~~. 
$100 and over___-_- ee | 3.2 3. 5 3.8 4.5 2.4 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Median weekly earnings... -___- | $43.28 | $40.53 | $47.56 | $44.89 | $43.12 | $37.46 | $35. 35 $32. 60 
WOMEN | | 
Estimated number of workers ...-| 53,700 | 51,370 1. 200 0. 550 2 100 1,800 | 20, 400 19, 020 
Total (percent) .....-- = | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Under $10-. ras sch aetiteieaole ieee 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 8.0 5.7 5.6 
$10 and under $20 edt eae 5.7 5.6 4.7 9 1 1.5 7.6 8.6 
Oe" ae | 15.0 20.9 6.6 8.7 17.1 18.0 29.2 | 40.9 
$30 and under $40__......--.-... ms 27.0 28. f 20. 6 25.2 0.1 47.2 7.4 32. 1 
$40 and under $50 ee 25. 7 24. 8 32. 1 35, 5 26.7 18.2 14. 6 8.2 
$50 and under $60................- ‘ 13. 6 8.7 19.9 12.8 14.8 3.9 2.7 2.5 
$60 and under $70_............-- ee 4.0 2.8 7 4.1 2.0 1.3 1.5 9 
PY ES cy 1.1 2.4 1. ¢ 9 8 .5 .4 
$80 and under $90 inleiemned we “ 1.1 1.3 6 9 1 |} 
$90 and under $100 aildacie eden .4 7 2 2 1 a 
$100 and over___---- ee 1.1 1.1 1.5 1.5 ( 6 5 
Median weekly earnings...........-- $39.00 | $36.37 | $44.15 | $42.03 | $38.41 | $34.78 | $31.99 $28. 74 
E. APPAREI 
ALL WORKERS 
Estimated number of workers... 102, 400 | 96, 280 76, 100 71. 970 5, 400 4,090 | 20, 900 20, 220 
Total (percent 100. 0 100 100. 0 100. ( 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Under $10 i.7 1.8 q l 4.8 11.0 9.2 
$10 and under $20 ae 7.3 6.4 6.7 11.7 8,2 11.4 9.3 
$20 and under $30 9.4 11.4 7.4 8.3 8.1 8. 4 17.1 | 22.8 
$30 and under $40 19.3 : 17.6 21.3 20 28. 2 25. 6 25.7 
$40 and under $50 18. 7 19, 2 19.9 21.0 21.7 21.4 13.7 2.9 
$50 and under $60__. 12. 6 11.1 14.3 12.1 10.1 10. 4 6.7 7.7 
$60 and under $70_... 9.0 a 10.2 1.0 5.8 5. 1 5.4 5.2 
$70 and under $80 5.5 5.9 6.2 g ) 19 7 26 
$80 and under $90 3. 6 4.1 6 5. 2 a 1.6 1.4 
$90 and under $100 2.9 7 4 2.0 3.7 1.0 9 6 
$100 and over 6.6 ) 7. ¢ . 7 1.4 9 3.1 2.6 
Median weekly earnings .-_. $44.78 | $42.15 | $47.91 | $44.91 | $42.22 | $40.17 | $34.09 $33. 38 


1 Less than Yo of 1 percent 


| 
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TaBLE XI1V.—Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950 


New York 


E, APPAREL—Continued 





Nassau, Suf- 
folk, and West- | 








York State— 
—Continued 


Remainder 








. : | New York City : . 
: State | chester Counties of State 
Veekly earnings = -. a a i ea a 
| 
: Feb- | , | Feb- : Feb- | | Feb- 
— ruary yr } ruary ro ruary | —_ | ruary 
vn 1950 — | 0 _ a}. 1950 
a | 
WOMEN 
| | | | 
Estimated number of workers. - -| 64,000 | 59,450 | 45,700 | 42,890 | 3,700 | 2,880 | 14,600 | 13,680 
Total (percent)...........- | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100 0 
Under $10 ; 5.6 5.6| 3.8] 43] 5.4] 11.0 9.7 
$10 and under $20 7.9 | 8.0 6.6 | 7.3 11.4 | £61 ts 10.3 
$20 and under $30 12. 4 16.0 9.1 11.5 9.7|} 10.9 23.3 31.3 
$30 and under $40 25. 2 28.8 23.0} 27.6 26.9 36.9 | 31.8 31.2 
$40 and under $50 22.4] 21.8] 248] 25.2 27.9 24.3 | 13.9 10.7 
$50 and under $60.........--- | 14.0 10.3] 171] 125] 121] 8&6 |} 4.7] 3.5 
oe Le 6.4 4.2 | 8.1 | 5.1 3.3 | 2.0 | 2.0 | 1.6 
$70 and under $80. ...............-. 2.7 2.1 | 3.4 | 2.7 1.0 | 1.4 | 9 6 
$80 and under $90_- 1.2 ial) 64 - Be .9 | 6 | 3 4 
$90 and under $100 .6 5 | cm .6 oO .3 4 on 
$100 and over.- 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.2 | 4} 210] 15 6 
Median weekly earnings..........-- $39. 55 | $37.04 | $42.99 | $39.75 | $38.57 | $36.78 | $31.40 $29. 58 
F. OTHER GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
ALL WORKERS 
Estimated number of workers 13, 500 | 12, 230 6, 600 6, 640 1, 800 1, 610 5, 100 3, 980 
Total (percent). 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Under $10 6.8 5.9 S71 £0 9.3 | 10.2 9.6 | 7.2 
$10 and under $20-.-. 10.9 ne 6.7 | 6.9 | 8.7 7.0 16. 7 | 9.3 
$20 and under $30-.-- 20.9 23. 6 9.4 | 9.8) 23.0 29.9 33. 6 44,2 
$30 and under $40-.-- 15.4 23. 4 11.5 25.4]; 16.6 21.2} 19.6} 21.3 
$40 and under $50-_.-- 18.4 13. 7 31.1 | 18.7 | 9.8 8.8 | 6.5 | 7.3 
$50 and under $60-- 10.9 9.9] 13.6 14.0 12. 4 | 6.6 | 7.1 | 4.4 
$60 and under $70_.-- 6.4 6.9 | 9. 5 | 9,2 6.1 a 2.9 | 2.9 
$70 and under $80---- - 5.9 4.3 | 9.3 | 5.4 8.1 6.0 9 | 1.7 
$80 and under $90-.-. 2.1 1,2 | 2.6 | 1.6 | 3.2 me ] 1,2 | 5 
$90 and under $100--- -5 5 6 | -6 8 3 | - 
$100 and over. 1.8 | 2.9 | 2.0 4.4 2.0 | 2.3 | 1.6 | me 
Median weekly earnings-- $37.48 | $35.45 | $46.02 | $42.09 | $35.36 | $31.39 | $27.06 $27. 57 
WOMEN | | 
Estimated number of workers 8, 800 7,630 | 3,900 | 3,560 1,100 | 1,080 | 3,800 2, 990 
Total (percent) _- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Under $10_.- me Sti 6s 7 49} 141] 141] 95] 7.8 
$10 and under $20_--. | 13.7 | 9.8 | 11.5 | 9.0 | 13. 2 9.4 16.0 10.9 
$20 and under $30- - - -- a 27.1) 33.2 | 99} 125] 35.0) 4381) 40.8 | 54.3 
$30 and under $40_..- pene 19.4] 28.1 16.3] 349] 241 27.2} 20.8 | 20. 5 
$40 and under $50__-. e 20. 6 12.5 | 39.8 ; iv 9.6 3.4 | 5.9 | 4.5 
$50 and under $60___- 7.6 ae i.3] i126 4.0 2.8 | 5.0 | 2.0 
$60 and under $70__-- 3.1 1.3 5.3 | 2.8 ; 2.0 |.-.----~ 
$70 and under $80___- 4 4 9 9 Samad Gp fnwmenuite 
$80 and under $90___- (1) =: It) nertredicactce anche toueaieunaienan iguanas 
$90 and under $100_--- on sa mk inane 
$100 and over. 2 4 ‘ 
Median weekly earnings-_.....-- $30. 58 | $29.90 | $41.92 | $36.78 | $26.49 | $26.15 | $26.02 $25. 76 


1 Less than Mo of 1 percent 


75135—56——-18 
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TaBLe XIV.—Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950-—-Continued 


G. FILLING STATION, AUTOMOTIVE 


tau V Nassau, Suf- - 
Ne seen New York City | folk, and West- | Re ae 
Te chester Counties of State 
Weekly earnings as, ia 





June Feb- June Feb- June Feb- | June Feb- 

1951 ruary 1951 ruary 1951 ruary | 1951 | ruary 

" 1950 “2 1950 “ 1950 ” 1950 

| 
soem eneecepcteemaeneneensinatiinagasinlaeinte enc - nie | ———_|_—_—— 
ALL WORKERS : | 

Estimated number of workers-_-...--| 65,200 | 59,170 | 19,300 | 19,070 | 9,500} 6,820 | 36,400 | 33,280 
«ft 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Under $10. _.- rcs Lane ie 1.4 oe 2 1.0 7 | 2.5 | 2.2 
$10 and under $20 “- 3.7 2.9 1.8 1.3 4.1 2.1 4.8 4.1 
$20 and under $30___- sai 5.0 4.7 4.1 2.8 3.7 3.1 5.9 6.0 
$30 and under $40 7.8 12.1 4.4 7.3 8.0 10.2 | 9.9 15.3 
$40 and under $50 15.7 22. 5 15.6 19. 6 13. 6 21.9 16.3 24.4 
$50 and under $60 20.8} 23.5 21 26. 1 20.0 22.6] 20.3 22.1 
$60 and under $70 18.5 15.1 18,2 17.5 18.3 18.6 18.7 13.0 
$70 and under $80 . 11.0 8.0 14.1 10.0 8.4 10. 5 9.7 | 6.4 
$80 and under $90 5.4 3.4 5.9 5 8.3 3.1 4.5 2.4 
$90 and under $100 2.2 1.5 2.7 2 2.3 2.0 2.0 a 
$100 and over... sini 8.2 4.9 11.2 7.4 12.3 5.2 5.4 | 3.4 
Median weekly earnings cote $57.77 | $52.70 | $61.18 | $57.20 | $59.82 | $55.27 | $55. 22 $49 19 

WOMEN 4 ar 
Estimated number of workers. -- 5, 300 5, 236 1, 300 1, 500 800 500} 3, 200) 3, 255 
‘Total (percent) _. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Under $10. _- 1.2 1.1 a | 1 ! 2.0 LT 
$10 and under $20 5.4 5.9 4 1.3 14.0 2.8 58 | 8.4 
$20 and under $30 ; 9.5 13.9 3.9 3.5 7.9 144.3} 12.4 18.6 
$30 and under $40__ - 18.3 0. 4 5.4 16.4 21.9 29.0 23.3 | 37.2 
$40 and under $50___- 28.8 26. 6 30. 1 35. 5 22.4 28.7 | 29.4] 22.1 
$50 and under $60 19.8 17.0 28. 1 23.9 30.8 10.8 13.5 6.7 
$60 and under $70 10.7 W 20. 7 10.8 10.0 8.6 3.0 
$70 and under $80-_- 4.8 2.2 5.8 1.3 2.1 3.4 | 5.0 1.0 
$80 and under $90 5 = 1.9 6 | : e | 
$90 and under $100_-- “= : 7 1.5 7 Pe : 4 
$100 and over.- x ; 1.0 1.0 3.4 2.1 9 Cy eee 6 

- _ meeaedl — 
Median weekly earnings-- pc! $45.44 | $39.60 | $53.55 | $48.08 | $42.80 | $41.40 | $42.31 | $35.72 


H. FURNITURE HOME FURNISHINGS 


ALL WORKERS 








Estimated number of workers--..__-- 36, 000 | 36,370 | 22,500 | 22, 330 2,300 | 3,040 | 11,200 11. 000 

TOTS CRTOORDD co ccc nccncnce- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0| 100.0 
Under $10--- ea 1.1 6 1.1 1.7 ae 2.2 2.0 
ES oe 3.0 | 1.9 3.3 3.6 3.0 | 5.0 4.2 
$20 and under $30-_...__._- noma 4.9 | 3.4 | 5.4 2:7 5.0 | 8.4 12.1 
$30 and under $40..........--------| 12.6] 17.9] 11.6| 16.1 9.3| 18.0] 15.4 21.3 
$40 and under $50....................| 18.1 20.0 18.0 19.2 18.4 22.7) 18.0 21.0 
$50 and under $60....._...___- .--:-| 16.4] 17.0| 16.4 17.1 16.1 15.8] 16.7 17.2 
$60 and under $70..-....----- | 15.0] 12.1 5.7| 13.4] 17.5] 11.2] 129 9.7 
$70 and under $80____ | 10.6 | 7.8 10.3 8.7 12.2 9.2 10.9 5.6 
$80 and under $90__.__._____- 5.3| 3.9 5.9 4.6 7.0 4.9] 3.7 2.1 
$90 and under $100__- Sis 2.9 2.0 3.4 2.3 a4] 27) £3 1.1 
$100 and over-. Se ee a |} 10.1 7.0 12.8 8.8 7.1 5.8 5.6 3.7 
Median weekly earnings.........__- | $56.32 | $49.91 | $58.83 | $52.93 | $58.92 
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TABLE XIV.—Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


H. FURNITURE, HOME FURNISHING 











Under $10. -- 


$20 and under $30 


$70 and under $80 
$80 and under $90. 
$90 and under $100... 














S—Continued 








Under $19 

$20 and under $30 
$40 and under $50 
$50 and under $60 
$60 and under $70 
$70 and under $80 
$80 and under $90 


$100 and over-_.-. 


Under $10 





















































lo, Nassau, Suf- 
| New York | New York City | folk, and West- — 
— chester Counties : 
Weekly earnings eel ns edingihgnmaeersiaiae _ 
| i 
| Feb- _ | Feb- _ | Feb- Feb- 
| ony | ruary —_ ruary — ruary i ruary 
| a 1950 1950 ' 1950 1950 
WOMEN 
Estimated number of workers. - - | 9,400 | 9, 630 5,200 | 5,420 600 780 3, 600 3, 430 
z = | |= Se ae es Ss Ses 
Total (percent) ........--- ‘ | 100. 0 “100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 010.0 
= li lions - bbc sis sential eindnts eicaeaiaa 
ee LT 1.8 | 9 1.5 | 3.7 | 3.1 2.5 1.9 
$10 and under $20_._.---- | 4.7 4.8 | 2.2 4.3 11.2 4.8 6.9 5.5 
es pantcanet S00) SEP) 3s 10.2}; 33 6.8 17.5 27.6 
$30 and under $10. ...-.--- sascaical ae | 37.0 29.5 34. 6 22.7 40. 6 32.7 40.0 
$40 and under $50__._- ‘ | 26.5 | 20.4 28. 1 23.3 31.0 26. 7 23.1 14.5 
$50 and under $60___... 10.5 | 10.3 | 12.0 13.3 10.7 9.9 8.2 5.7 
$60 and under $70_-.-- 6.5 | 4.9 7.4 6.1 9.1 5.9 4.7 2.6 
; 4.2 | 2.3 4.7 | 2.9 | 6.4 2.2 3.0 1.4 
ima } 13] .6 2.1 1.1 aot Ppbeweies Ht Liscorss 
camieeanen 7] .6 OT 9] Drie deweeuand en 2 
SEES ee 2.9 | 1.2 4.7 7 ane 9 6 
Median weekly earnings.............| $40.94 | $37.29 | | $43. 52 | $39.83 | $42.92 | $38.70 | $37. 08 | $33.75 
| | 
I. LUMBER, BUILDING, HARDWARE 
ALL WORKERS | 
Estimated number of workers. .-.. 30, 500 | 29, 790 | 11.000 | 11, 560 | 4, 200 3, 540 | 15, 300 14, 690 
Total (percent)........-..-- sel 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 ¥ 100.0 | 10 100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 | ~~ 100. 0 
a | al | ED 
eae oo ee | a2] us] .6 a) 434 1.6 1.8 2.0 
$10 and under $20_._...........--- 3.5 3.6 | 3.2 3.2 | 54 5.0 3.3 3.6 
hblinnsepebadcnwel 4.7 64 2% 4.5 7.5 4.9 6.1 8.4 
COP ES Ea 11.4 15.1 7.6 11.4 92 11.4 14.6 18.9 
itadusvainiaimatiininatiti 15.7 20. & 14.9 17.3 9.6 18.8 17.6 23.5 
Lnkcnbeacdnhathnubwel 19.6 18.2 16.9 18.0 15.1 16.2 22. & 18.9 
pike tbkaiioke 14.4 14.4 16.3 17.9 12.7 129 13.3 12.1 
pchddiiteechnd 11.4 7.9 13. 6 10.9 12.5 8.4 9.5 5.3 
a ed ane ota 5.1 4.7 6.4 5.3 5.1 6.6 4.1 37 
$90 and under $100_.---....--.-.-.-- ; 29 22 30 2.8 4.1 3.1 25 1.5 
Lions sidaaaud 10.1 5.7 15.4 8.5 Rese 11.1 4.7 2.1 
Median weekly earn ngs “$56.34 | $51 $62.92 | $61. 6 62, "$55. 11 | $52. 96 $47.30 
WOMEN 4 a} 
Estimated number of workers.......| 5,700 5,250 | 2,100 | 2,020 600 490 | 3,000 2, 740 
Total (percent)........-------- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
ates ts ited idideehediaiatendihea iu 1.3 2.1 (‘)  nidilieibanial Ncaeestniningial 3.7 2.3 3.4 
ee eS eee 7.3 5.3 7.9 3.9 8.8 7.8 6.7 5.9 
$20 and under $30............-....... 11.5 18.0 6.5 ae 7.8 16.8 26.6 
$30 and under $40..............------ 31.6 35. 1 15.3 25. 4 18.1 39. 4 44.7 41.3 
$40 and under $50_.-.................] 24.4 20.9 27.6 30.5 32:4). 17.7 21.1 14.2 
$50 and under $60-..................-.. 12.6 11.5 21.1 19.7 19.9 7% 5.6 6.3 
$60 and under $70_.-...........-...-.- 6.3 4.7 14.1 7.3 8.6 9. 2 0.5 2.0 
ff ae 3.1 1.1 4.5 3.0 J ee ie Bawadcen 
Sap and under 900... .ccncnves.+s 1.2 -4 2.0 4 1.4 2.9 ote iinsisen ns 
$90 and under $100-_-................. .3 i Beiacnesate dea ise iiassacien 3 1.2 a Eeoesaeus 
$100 and over-........... Ssaihdonapinoe me 4 8 | 1.0 1.1 ots 3.1 os 3 
Median weekly earnings......_......| $39.48 | $37.04 | $47.34 | $43.94 | $47.12 | $37.79 | $35.42 | $33. 42 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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TaBLeE XIV.—Weekly earnings in the retail trade industry in New York State— 
percent distribution of workers by area, June 1951 and February 1950—Continued 


K. OTHER 
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Nearer | New York City | folk, and’West-| Remainder 
, chester Counties} 
Weekly earnings 


Feb- 
ruary 
1950 


Feb- 
ruary 
1950 
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1951 


ALL WORKERS 
Estimated number of workers 66, 300 | 68, 820 40, 900 


Total (percent)............-. j 0.0} 100.0 
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Estimated number of workers. -.---- 21,520 | 11,600 | 12,140 | 2,300] 1,710 





Total (percent)... ....-..---. ; 0} 100.0} 100.0 | 


Under $10 

$10 and under $20 

$20 and under $30 

$30 and under $40.........-..-----. ae 
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Sl ee 


3. 0 
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————— | 
Median weekly earnings... ------ \ ; $4 


$40.92 | $36.51 | $37.09 | $37. 
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Taste XV.—AHourly an of women in retail trade, by industry: Percent 
istribution, Maine, 1952 





Retail stores 


Hourly earnings | | | 
Total | Depart- | Limited | Apparel | Food Other 
| 








ment price | 

ener GE HINGE. i dai nce stent ewnes 3, 396 1,915 686 | 401 232 162 
Median earnings (cents). ............----- 70. 1 73.8 55.3 | 71.3 81.6 | 62.0 

Total (percent)..........--.-..-----| 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
RN ON I, 6d.5.at: fons cendutahoounncd iteiciccoch Mieiensions ee eee rear aeeeilees conta ciiieaaeetcae 
SE SEE Fe vn cis div ccccdsiebbesaccs 6 Pintle dnccs ebiniansndiawesiwes Bt ltcineguetiie 
TS |, ee 4 | ‘ Sleleiens he AE Uaretihcntnanate 
RR a aes | an sm 3 -2 1.3 sedated 
OD, CREE FE Sdn cnn ccsstobstscans 1.9 | 2] 8.3 5 alll Mi ccigthicnesahtii 
45, under 50 cents____....- —oabdinkiipnnath 3.2 3.0 6.3 5 |.----- 4.3 
RO eee er eee 12.5 9.2 32.4 4.5 2.2 23.5 
55, under 60 cents___........----.-.--- aad 9.7 6.9 20.7 9.7 | .9 9.3 
ee eee 12.3 11.3 12.7 17.0 4.7 21.6 
Cis SEE FR. os hk cccncnetdoccass 8.6 8.8 5.5 12.7 7.3 10.5 
FE PP ncdpdpnccactiatinbéoucsos 10.0 11.5 4.8 13.0 11.2 5.6 
oS) eee 8.5 10.1 2.3 10.2 10.3 9.9 
OE EE Se 7.2 8.1 2.3 to 13.8 7.4 
ye eee 5.7 6.7 1.5 5.7 12.5 3.1 
ST do. ccnngulinesencnot 4.7 6.0 1.0 4.2 7.3 2.5 
CE Gln cnnenadoncendvawek 2.9 3.6 ov 3.5 3.9 .6 
ie Ed thts canthadbenequnedll 3.3 4.1 4 3.5 Tle inaniedaeeiie 
cae eam 2.4 | 3.0 .3 1.5 ic Eeauseseeen 
Se ee 1.6 2.0 1 2.0 3.0 .6 
Oh EE CE bo du intncucncenunabndeos 9 1,2 3 5. @ Bnceien 6 
Pk, SEE BB ERct kc cdbdondqadiucsansqese -6 . ee av at aivieiciainionsiiina 
SE OR WO hind ie ckSetstendenn epics 2.4 BO Ciasovscdh< 1.7 1.7 

t 


TasLe XVI.—Hourly earnings of women in retail trade, by industry: Cumulative 
percentages, Maine, 1952 






Retail stores 
Hourly earnings 
Number of women_._..................... 3, 396 
Median earnings (cents) -............-.... 70. 1 73.8 
Percent of women 

EE Bie i iicsrdinddtesnniendpndliientnnnatdiainaiaks Di asaieseneie | Kaksenesen hacen ienmand ta aadcetiniiese 
Ce BD I oo idsiiesscconndehatenomenh: (4) ee cal sctirtp caval abtaasnibeatenibe Dy Widdnetiine 
ET Cin napsaecrmnnsiccihiadenstinichinatl 1) | diicenmonhsasisacasa inescenues Pe Ln ciddaiaise 
 trendcgsinetnnmndaind uments (@) (') (4) (@) 5 re 
I cerntinin. ote acute deinen 2 (‘) 9 1 F Vid nccccitinel 
SO a wees nrnecinapihe 6 3 | 15 1 7 4 
SN I cnsesinipcoencis caine dt dapemnnntinns 19 13 47 6 9 23 
Se Ge cc ciwertimnndudendbamennie 29 19 68 15 10 37 
SN OP Ni ennccnicessmesndibapeehakin 41 31 81 32 14 59 
gy, ee ee FF See 50 40 86 45 22 69 
FN I iil asieiatin iat deities 60 51 91 58 33 75 
Se I irticlbicicinarinteticnntcidiincenictniniisie 68 61 93 68 43 85 
ltt ol nia einiaiiallel 75 69 96 76 67 92 
inst 81 76 97 81 69 95 
a england 86 82 98 85 77 98 
I iaicetel tices ccestiedsastncioncinceadlinetitetenaiaate 89 86 99 89 81 98 





1 Less than 1 percent. 
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Taste XVII.—Hours worked by all women in retail trade, by industry: Percent 
distribution, Maine, 1952 
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TaBLeE XVIII.—Week’s earnings for women working 36 hours or more in retail 
trade, by industry: Percent distribution, Maine, 1952 
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TaBLE XX.—Percentage distribution of women workers in retail trade industries, 
by hourly earnings, and type and size of store, Arizona, February 1954 


| Department stores 
Total, | Sere ls s 
Hourly earnings State of | 
| Arizona Total 5 or less 6 to 24 | 25 to 49 | 50 or more 
| employees | employees employees | employees 
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TaBLeE XX.—Percentage distribution of women workers in retail trade industries, 


by hourly earnings, and type and size of store, Arizona, February 1954—Con. 
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stores 
| 
Total 5 or less 6 to 24 25 to 49 | 50 or more 
employees | employees | employees employees 
2, 478 360 430 166 | 1, 522 
———SE_U_- SS 
100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Ta libsccmom aaah ai datieaha 0.4 
3.8 11.1 11.6 1.2 .2 
2.9 5.6 aaa on 
SE a iakeeciaeleiecenial Toll Mdibaateninaes 26 
4.2 ea ceiltmenalil REE decane 6.5 
5.5 11.1 7.0 3.6 4.0 
10.3 16.7 7.0 7.2 10.0 
SAE i ccntedtinanbeiparens 11.6 8&4 &6 
cae atdiicanacai 4.7 4.8 13.5 
DIE Tce atid ia 9.3 3.6 7.3 
8.3 22.2 7.0 10.8 6.1 
11.1 16.7 9.3 24.1 8.8 
7.8 111 7.0 13.3 6.7 
iit iicnentanen Ceeendece ee 6.0 11.6 
11.6 5.6 2.3 16. 9 | 15.1 
$0. 92 $0. 96 $0. 81 $1. 04 $0. 93 
Food, liquor, and drug stores 
Total 5 or less 6 to 24 25 to 49 | Sor more 
employees | employees | employees | employees 
2,772 340 1, 130 198 1, 104 
100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
2.0 SW febcwn-cpaee 6.1 0.4 
i centre 2.7 4.0 .4 
at Ralinneeinenee 9 6.1 |. Deeeoel 
GB hedecdubeduee 8.0 3.0 4.0 
6.6 11.8 8.8 2.0 3.5 
8.3 23.5 8.8 6.1 3.4 
9.8 5.9 13.3 18.2 6.1 
8.7 5.9 12.4 12.1 5.1 
4.0 5.9 27 9.1 4.0 
Gr fisscsésasem 8.0 6.1 4.4 
3.8 5.9 3.5 5.1 3.3 
SE Bs catebencns 10.6 12.1 | 6.2 
6.2 5.9 5.3 2.0 7.9 
7.9 5.9 5.3 5.1 11.8 
22.3 17.6 9.7 4.0 39.8 
$0. 93 $0. 78 $0. 83 $0. 82 $1. 21 
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Taste XX.—Percentage distribution of women workers in retail trade industries, 
by hourly earnings, and type and size of store, Arizona, February 1954—Con., 
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TaBLE XXI 
Hours WorRKED IN Retait Trape ARIZONA, 1954 


Four-fifths, or 7,200, of the 9,000 women employed in retail trade stores were 
designated as full-time workers. All but about 5 percent, or 6,800 of these full- 
time workers, worked more than 32 hours a week during the period of the survey. 
This number was augmented by about 300 “part-time’’ workers, making a total 
of 7,100 women who actually worked more than 32 hours during the survey week. 

Of the 1,800 women who worked 32 hours or less during the survey period, 
roughly four-fifths of them were regular part-time workers, and the remainder 
(about 400) were full-time workers who had worked a short week. 


Number and distribution of full- and part-time workers 
NUMBER — 


Full-time | Part-time 
workers workers 


7, 233 1,739 


Worked 32 hours or less ; 419 1,444 
Worked more than 32 hours 6, 814 295 


Worked 32 hours or less__---- 
Worked more than 32 hours 


Worked 32 hours or less. 
Worked more than 32 hours. 


Among women who worked more than 32 hours during the week, almost all of 
whom were regular full-time workers, there was considerable variation in the con- 
centrations by hours worked in the various types of stores. In department stores, 
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for example, almost 30 percent of the women worked a 40-hour week. In limited- 
price stores, although the hours concentration among the Women employed more 
than 32 hours was not as noticeable as in other types of stores, 20 percent of the 
women worked an “over 40, under 44-hour’ week. In general merchandise 
stores, more than a third of the women were concentrated in the “over 40, under 
44 hours” group. In food, liquor, and drug stores, half of the women worked a 
48-hour week. In the remaining—miscellaneous retail trade—group, about 30 
percent of the women worked a 40-hour week. 


Percent of women who worked— 













Type of store | 
40 Over 40, 44 ~=O|s« Over 44, 48 
hours | under44/ hours | under 48; hours 

Ekg tieotimeceinmianbmeoninenncntnidie 15 17 6 | 8 23 

Departament GRGhh...<.. dads égindscndedinticnsncunnaiddl 29 15 2 15 ll 

Limited-price stores. ............-..... ide one tainaien 16 20 7 7 2 
Miscellaneous general merchandise and apparel and 

CIES Gs vecndieesenitncceinndeunteniniininnia 7 35 7 4 12 

Food, liquor, and drug stores_.....................-. 7 5 2 5 49 

Furniture, and miscellaneous retail trade stores_.-_--.- 29 7 19 14 12 


Limited-price stores had the highest proportion—almost 30 percent—of women 
employees who worked 32 hours or less during the week. Only about a fifth of 
the women employees in other types of stores worked 32 hours or less during the 
week, except in the furniture and miscellaneous retail trade group where only 15 
percent of the women were on a short workweek. 

The average workweek for all women in the retail trade industries in Arizona 
in February 1954 was 41 hours. However, a fourth of these women worked a 
48-hour week or more; and in food, liquor, and drug stores, more than half of 
the women worked 48 hours. 


TaBLE XXII.—Percentage distribution of women workers in retail trade industries, 
by weekly earnings, and type of store, Arizona, February 1954 








Type of store 
— Miscella- 

state of De tinea | 'cnleee | Beet,Be| atu 

, , ‘:part- t eral mer- , liq- | and mis- 

Weekly earnings Arizona ment price chandise | uorand | cellaneous 

stores stores and apparel! drug stores | retail trade 

and acces- | stores 
Sory stores 
Estimated number of women 

WN Co. bancecden 8, 972 1, 428 1, 091 2, 478 | 2, 772 1, 203 
ooo =S=-—OoL—>=S=|Ss—_"=a=q=—=——DBaSSS CL l ll LLLSS.-_ SS ee 
Total (percent) ........- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Under $16 11.7 12.2 21.5 12.1 9.6 6.6 
$16 to $19.99 45 3.1 7.2 3.1 5.8 3.5 
to $23. 40 5.3 6.0 2.4 5.0 es 
$24 to $27.99. 6.0 3.9 12.0 7.3 4.9 2.7 
$28 to \ 3.3 3.6 7.9 4.6 1.6 on 
$30 to J 5.2 3.6 12.4 4.4 4.6 3.4 
$32 to . 49 49 7.6 4.9 5.7 .6 
$34 to i 6.8 4.6 5.1 9.5 5.7 7.38 
$36 to : 49 6.7 7.1 4.8 41 2.9 
$38 to y 47 46 2.5 5.0 4.6 6.4 
$40 to J 6.0 6.5 2.7 8.4 43 7.1 
$42 to / 3.4 6.0 2.7 3.1 2.6 3.2 
$44 to \ 3.3 5.5 1.3 3.3 3.5 2.2 
$46 to é 43 44 .6 45 4.1 7.6 
$48 to ‘ 3.2 3.5 3 4.2 2.2 5.9 
$50 to J 12.9 14.8 1.6 11.7 14.8 19.0 
$60 to 3 6.1 4.3 8 3.9 10.0 8.3 
$70 to $79. 3.3 1.3 5 8 5.8 7.6 
$80 to i 6 .6 ol an 1.0 3 
$90 to y 3 -5 2 3 (‘) .6 
$100 and over .6 Pe ire Siceniiie 8 (@) 2.4 
Median weekly earnings. ...... $37. 48 $38. 98 $28. | $36. 69 $39.31 $46. 45 
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part-time men workers, retail trade—Percent distribution 


TaBLe XXIV-A.—New Jersey wage and hour survey 1954——Weekly earnings for 
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TaBLE XXIV-B.—New Jersey wage and hour survey 1954—Weekly earnings, 
part-time women workers, retail trade—Percent distribution 








Total — D Furni Gas ‘and. All 
0 mer- rug- | Furni- 
Weekly earnings retail | chan- | F00d | ‘store | ture | station ae other 
dise sales 
Number of part-time women report- 
nee _ udintanamiaiinsmenbdniannieal 8 1 161 1 13 119 Oo 
Median weekly earnings............- $19. 02 | $18.74 | $17.89 | $17.86 | $24.50 |....-...].-...... $20. 33 
Total (percent) _..............- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 BRAD Ennocasabticnodnathd 100.0 
| a ae ee 18.1 21.3 13.0 15.7 TAR Tounancae 3 13.8 
SE CRIB ED. oo nine np csnbincante 7.2 7.8 6.2 Ag Pine det Cheated 2 3 6.4 
Cdl 5. canniipdppenmebite 8.4 7.4 12.4 5.9 Se Fecacaqes 2 8.5 
OE ES eee eee 7.4 5.7 13.0 7.8 BY fnebioese 2 7.4 
a eee 5.7 5.5 5.8 OF Wedle chia tthicg hs anda < oda 5.3 
Ph, GP EID. cd cpesamcsociubcnccens 6.4 6.3 6.1 11.7 Tet Nabacesdhicad 7.4 
Sn, GE Oh ciich cn nosdhekbpercndm 6.2 5.9 8.8 2.0 BaD. Aecncucedninseiiatvad 6.4 
5.5 6.5 3.7 3.9 ir Resvenoenien 1 2.1 
6.0 4.4 6.8 9.8 7.4 1 1 10.6 
4.4 5.7 3.7 21 
4.8 5.7 4.3 1.1 
3.8 2.9 3.7 6.4 
4.6 4.3 3.7 6.4 
3.0 3.3 1.9 2.1 
1.9 2.6 1.2 1.1 
1.2 1.5 1.2 1.1 
1.5 1.1 .6 3.3 
.3 » & lewunsnee 1.1 
$44, under $46. ........--- naka lganaliniaen 1,2 cz 1.2 21 
a Ber ee eee 2 2 pl Deneniiean|nncnns atlocmeusaabeueniaaanieasa 
ID ssid cinhenintinnnemaamnenne 2 iD Daemon inghennnatlmeksnalatadetant: > oh Rete 
$50 and over__..-.. Cs sgiaiinah oeshersnchtretaliosl 2.0 6 3.1 5.3 
Oe eee oslpan 1 1.),~.-. nile © o.inciieoulin-tompiieiiinin Ravin estate iia a 
Grand-tetels. ..6c5. osc 897 542 161 51 27 3 19 04 








1 Number too small to justify computation of median and percent distribution, so actual numbers shown. 
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TaBLeE XXV.—Number of retail stores and employment included in the March 1956 
survey of wages and hours in retail trade in Ohio 


| Employment 


of stores | 


Total | Men Women 


i a a il acetate 
| 1,700 | 30, 455 a | __ 

Department ; 60 9, 843 Ue 
Limited price = 72 2, 554 
Apparel paiieeiiietatiledaimuigal 319 5, 243 

185 2) 450 

ye cc diniedtnube-dadadasade 31 378 1 
General merchandise. 39 265 1 150 
Other, not elsewhere classified ! 264 2, 506 med 1, 211 


1 Includes stores such as gift shops, bookstores, florists, music and record shops, optical goods, etc., that 
are not elsewhere classified. 


Note.—The 30,455 employees represent approximately 15 percent of the employment in the types of 
stores included in the survey. Payroll information on earnings and hours was obtained only for the rank- 
and-file em = ye such as sales personnel, assistants to buyers, stock and merchandise handlers, alteration 
and works pret, elevator operators, restaurant employees, beauty shop operatives, office and 
related clerical workers. Executives, department heads, top-level supervisors, buyers, professional employ- 
ees, and outside delivery men and truckdrivers were omitted. 


Source: Preliminary Report of the Department of Industrial Relations, Ohio. 


75135—56——19 
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1 Sum of percents may not equa] 100 due to rounding. 


2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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1 Gift shops, flower shops, jewelry stores, optical stores, book stores, music stores, luggage stores, cigar and candy stores, newsstands, camera stores, and sporting goods stores. 


2? Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


3 Medians computed on $0.05 intervals. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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322 RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS AND FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Taste XXIX-A.—Summary of full-time emp'oyees in selected trades in the retail 
Industry ' in Ohio, by sex and by week y earnings, March 1955 


| Number of employees Percent of total employees 2 
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1 Department stores, limited price stores, apparel stores, food stores, drug stores, home furnishing stores, 
general merchandise stores and other retail stores. 
2 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


TasLeE XXIX-B.—Department stores in Ohio, fulltime employees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees | Percent of total employees ! 
Weekly earnings Male | Male 
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Total | Adult | Minor 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 
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Tanne XXIX-—C.—Limited price stores in Ohio, full-time employees, by sex and 
by weekly earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 
Male Male 
| Female 


Total | Adult | Minor 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


TaBLeE XXIX-—D—Apparel stores in Ohio—Full-time employees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 


Weekly earnings Male Male 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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Taste XXIX-E.—Food stores in Ohio, full-time employees, by sex and by weekly 
earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 
Male Male 


Adult | Minor Total | Adult 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


TasLe XXIX-F.—Drug stores in Ohio, full-time employees, by sex and by weekly 
earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees! 


Weekly earnings Male Male 
Female 
Adult | Minor Total | Adult 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 
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Taste XXIX-—G.—Home-furnishing stores in Ohio, full-time employees, by sex and 
by weekly earnings 


| 
Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 


Weekly earnings Male 
| Female 
| Minor 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


Taste XXIX-H.—Dry goods stores in Ohio, full-time employees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 
Weekly earnings Male Male 


Total | Adult | Minor Total | Adult | Minor 
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~ ! Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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TaspLeE XXIX~I.—General merchandise stores in Ohio, full-time employees, by sex 
and by weekly earnings 





Number of employees | Percent of total employees ! 


Weekly earnings Male Male 
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| Adult | Minor | | Total | Adult | Minor | 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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TaBLeE XXIX-—J.—Other retail stores in Ohio,' full-time employees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ? 


Weekly earnings Male 
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$73. 30 | $74. 24 | $36.67. 


“t Gift shops, fiower shops, jewelry stores, optical stores, bookstores, music stores, luggage stores, news- 
stands, camera stores, and sporting goods stores. 
2 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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Taste XXX-A.—Summary of part-time employees in selected trades in the retail 
industry ' in Ohio, by sez and by weekly earnings, March 1955 
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Number of employees Percent of total employees ? 
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1 Department stores, limited price stores, apparel stores, food stores, drug stores, home furnishings stores 
dry goods stores, general merchandise stores and other retail stores. 
? Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


Taste XXX-B.—Department stores in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 
Pate ' 
Weekly earnings Male Male 
Female}——-_-- ——_—_| Female 
Total | Adult | Minor | Total | Adult | Minor 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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Taste XXX-C.—Limited price stores in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees | Percent of total employees ! 


Weekly earnings Male Male 


Total | Adult | Minor 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


TaBLeE XXX-D.—Apparel stores in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex and by weekly 
earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 


Weekly earnings Male Male 
| Female 
Adult | Minor Total | Adult 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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Taste XXX-E,—Food stores in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex and by weekly 


Weekly earnings 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 
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TasLe XXX~—F.—Drugstores in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex and by weekly 


Weekly earnings 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955 
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Taste XXX-—G.—Home furnishing stores, in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex 
and by weekly earnings 


Number of employees | Percent of total employees ! 
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1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


Tarte XXX-H.—Dry goods stores in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees 


Weekly earnings Male 


Total | Adult 


Under $5.00 
Be OE i cchicbtcnnwnidsvuwsnecbs 


SRESERERES 
seseeese 





1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955, 
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TaBLe XXX-~-I.—General merchandise stores in Ohio, part-time employees, by sex 
and by weekly earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ! 


T 


i 


Sg a peerage | Female'— ~7————| Female 
Total | Adult Minor | |r Total jaa Adult it | Minor | 
' 


me 
100.0 | 100. 0} 100. 0 


Weekly earnings | Male Male | 
| 


nn 

—— 
SP ts ¢ 
—_ 


Bee e eee Rene es: 


SSSSSesssese 
BSSSSSSSSSSS 
28: 


SSERESERE 


1 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 


TaBLE XXX-~-J,—Other retail stores in Ohio,’ part-time empioyees, by sex and by 
weekly earnings 


Number of employees Percent of total employees ? 


Male Male 


a ota Female 


| Female 


Total Adult | Minor Total | Adult | Minor | 


———_$— | —___ — qxmeennnemnesenssans 


| 
180 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 
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9 | $20.38 | $12. 71 


1 Gift shops, flower shops, jewelry stores, optical stores, bookstores, music stores, luggage stores, cigar and 
candy stores, newsstands, camera stores, and sporting goods stores. 
2 Sum of percents may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


Source: Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955. 
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Taste XX XI-A.—Average costs and profits of drug stores in 1953 and 1952 


1953 1952 


Amount | Percent Amount | Percent 


$97, 090 100.0 $95, 985 
64, 870 66. 8 64, 081 


32, 220 | 33.2 


. 28 
« 3S nano 


Expenses: 

Proprietor’s or manager’s salary 7, 540 

Employees’ wages 10, 153 

Rent 2, 291 

Heat 316 

Light and power 718 

Taxes (except on buildings, income, and profit) and . 
13 


Rs «iden aknmebsiiGeweldinnvécidiiteasendubibannd 415 
Mmemeere POM. Ag. 4... 52.002 -- sane scecijssoncedaipeeoses 90 
Repairs 396 
ll: Dishvsdceheaedtconshiiiinnastdihs 1 estinesupes 314 
Advertising 953 
Estimated total depreciation (except on buildings) 1, 232 
Bad debts charged off 81 
Telephone 195 
Miscellaneous : 1, 428 


ae 
pon 


_ 
.- PEN 
OW ROWUMAS BDRWARO 


_ 
ose « 
ee 
es 6 
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Total expenses 26, 935 


Net profit : 5, 285 
Add proprietor’s withdrawals 7, 540 


Ore Ol anwK wow hO ICR OID 


sol SS], 
so) 8 


ool ow 


Total income of self-employed proprietor (before 
taxes on income and profits) 12, 825 13.2 
Value at cost of merchandise stock $16, 764 
Annual! rate of turnover of merchandise stock 3.9 times 
Average profit per dollar invested in merchandise stock - - -- eae 


The Lilly Digest of Retail Drug-Store income and Expense Statements for 1953, by Eli Lilly & Co. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Small Business Administration, BSB No. 68, November 1954, 
p. 2. 
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TasLe XXXI-—B.-—Operating experiences of men's wear stores, 1945-53 


1948 | 1949 | | 1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1953 


Cost of oods sold: | 
inning inventory 7.2 | 13.4 ‘ 21. 8 | | 25. 7 
. Net than ppaliinanenn tebeussnenaenndan aie we 


pai 
. Total cost of merchandise handled. ..- 
. Ending inventory 
. Net cost of merchandise sold 
. Net busheling cost 
. Total cost of merchandise sold_...__- 
Gross margin. 
Operating expenses: 
12. Payroll: 
A. Salaries of owners and officers. 
B. Salariesand 
Total payrol 
. Rent or Vp ony | expense__ 
. Taxes and license fees (omit real estate, 
Federal income and sales taxes) 


. Depreciation and amortization (omit 
building depreciation) 

. Repairs (omit building repairs) ........ 

. Supplies (omit repair materials 

. Services. purchased 

. Traveling (business trips) 

. Communication 

. Advertising and publicity 

> —- (outside professional agen- 


— 
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es) 
24. Unclassified (all expenses not under 
other headings): 
A. Losses from bad debts 
B. Other unclassified expenses___- 
Tota) unclassified expenses_- 
25. Total expenses 
Net gain: 
2. Operating (or trading) profit 
27. Net nontrading income 
28. Net profit (or loss) before Federal in- 


.% Be. 
ao e2oxro 


ee Sen 
oe of SCune 
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oO He meow 
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-—* of Operating Experience of Men’s Wear Stores in 1953, National Association of Retail Clothiers 
ers. 


and 


; aa U. 8. Department of Commerce, Small Business Administration, BSB No. 82, December 1954, 
p.3. 
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TaBLE XX XI-—C.—Operating results of specialty stores, 1952 and 1953 


All reporting firms: number of 
reports. _ 
Net sales (in millions): 
Owned departments 
All departments_____- 
Firms reporting for both years: 
number of reports 
Net sales (in millions): 
Owned departments 
All departments.__- 
Percentages of net sales: 
Net sales in owned depart- 


Resi estate cost... 
Advertising 


Supplies 


1 Usable data not available. 


— 
Nrow Sas 
aise PrN: 
RREGoswo 


Specialty stores 
Items 
1952 1953 


Percentage of net sales—Con. 
All other expense 


Total expense 
Net operating profit 
Net other income 


Net gain before Federal taxes. 
Federal taxes 
Net gain after Federal taxes _. 
Percentages of change over pre- 
ceding year: 
Net sales in owned depart- 


Net operating profit 
Net gain before Federal taxes. 


Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores in 1958, Harvard University. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Smal] Business Administration, BSB No. 71, November 


1954, p. 2, 
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Caste XXXI-D.—Retail hardware stores: Operating ratios, 1954 
[United States average (percent of net sales)]} 





Number of stores. ............--- iat piaadaeienaieaiaateataeaiieianics-areimtndon eres o 1, 144 
RE Gin in SEs Cc tse ceudencchencebiedussecnccusccs $92, 385 
Percent 
Re dis cet atid eee mentale tend entndebee Acedia te inal iit 100. 00 
Cee I nk Ae dl ale lca aemebnonknenenerenese 71. 15 
aah aceich naaathiticinendduiii dr enghcaene hepsi na etter otic rnatpn eng 28. 85 
Salary expense: 
oe ee ey eee ee ee scisesaeon on Sibu 7. 15 
Salespeople, office and other___-...........--...-+-------+---- 9. 25 
Fe on cenniiah en tation das = skies ue aba Cauaccceoetunee 16. 40 
Other expense: 
ee | eumabs cocceueee . 35 
Sn ee ed ee ee or se enee aves e = 1. 35 
i hndididiiatebalithddnedcdesdeberdawnen si anan thee .10 
‘Pecans Wiles S 2 {iiss ~. o. ) 64  eeLE . 30 
ee ent ebadawocuseccceude . 20 
Delivery expense (exclusive of wages) _.........--...-----.---.-. . 60 
Depreciation delivery equipment -_-__...........---- Piietinwenelll . 30 
Depreciation furniture, fixtures, and tools._................-..-- . 40 
SOG oo, 0 ERs 5 URE ow Gh en bE b an SA Bn pa meneose<occtwe 2. 35 
EIR ac a ee ne aiid besiitamintl 15 
LS Nee ee ebswatsuscoseeeen . 70 
STEED ak ia hiiek wird ware tnwwcwepeedna occa cocceccene . 75 
Taxes (not including Federal income tax)_......._--- Jie. salswu . 90 
Des ee Wee wees MEI coor. don ce danse ee peseeectescc cle . 20 
Unclassified (including store supplies) -_.-._...............-...-- . 95 
Total expense (not including interest on investment) _._..........--_- 26. 00 
eT ot cwcamenbannuceseencen 2. 85 
Cash discount and other earnings_---.....-..........-.------ etal 1. 35 
Total earnings (before Federal income tax) _..............--...---.- 4, 20 
RN ie I Sin co cckicencmeccaceceticcccccccce $4, 170 
RRND DOT MRICS. Bi on nn db dil b none cesecccesccqmentaees 2, 675 
SR OP NOD CURINN ONG 5. oie UES o Sec ccecmecnccccee disisu 2, 270 
Selery per other emrpioves. ...- =. = 55 - cess sce cecce cece cece cic 2, 170 
Salary per employee (not owners or managers) -__........_..--_.--.. 2, 555 
eee eet WED CNN 6 os Soe E ECL coc cu ceneccnwcecccceccce 20, 440 
pS a a > ny er 2.2 
CIEE NN i ke. ene nennnedicwdise’ 40 
Wer Te WN IS ed ee ht swswawscswewssousced Sula $985 
ene GUAR ioe he ed nc caneenocunenccccccestp 40 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Small Business Administration, BSB No. 73, November 1954. 


TaBLeE XXXI-E.—Automobile dealers sales, expense, and operating profit before 
taxes: Percentage of total sales 








1950 1951 1952 1953 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
a anti aa le etna itech 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Gee pases a, MENA ti 18.6 18.2 17.2 15.2 
NE ia chicn a ansodcanchantioghibouiecsees 3.7 37 3.8 3.6 
Dib edecndnctcccdccsuiabedieiwons 8.6 9.6 9.8 9.4 
TRS. on adtntamtndh socnn cebtesnbcendcedeiade. 12.3 13.3 13.6 13.0 
CRE HR ntibnvckthdectentideesesenibieatncsses« 6.3 4.9 3.6 2.2 


Source: U. 8. Dept. of Commerce Small Business Administration, BSB No. 60, September 1954, p. 3. 
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Tas_e XXXI-—F.—Farm equipment dealers—7-year trends in average sales, margins, 
expenses, and net profits 


| | Per- 
Dollars jcent of} Dollars |cent of, Dollars — of} Dollars eo of 


Sales: 
New farm equipment $103, 971 | 
Used equipment 9, 204 
Repair parts 33, 568 
10, 144 
Other lines 27, 557 


Total sales : ..00 | 273, 466 |100.00 | 253, 841 |100.00 | 262, 695 
Operating margins: 
New farm equipment 20.31 | 26,871 ; 25,856 | 20.24 27,513 
Used equipment 17.14 3, 654 | 16. 1454 112.19 1 §71 
Repair parts 29. 47 13, 468 5 11, 687 | 29. 59 9, 133 
. 20. 78 2, 925 ‘ 2,238 | 18.41 2, 201 
Other lines 20. 42 11, 358 | 17. 98 9,117 | 16.98 9, 106 





Total operating margin 21.86 | 58,276 | 21.31 48,444 | 19.08 | 47.382 18.04 
Other income 2. 82 7,137 | 2.61 9,832 | 3.87 7,317 2. 78 
Total margin 24.68 | 65,413 | 23.92 | 58,276 | 22.95 | 54,699 | 20.82 
Total expenses 15.33 | 44,110 | 16.138 | 44,194 | 17.41 | 41,690) 15.87 





Net operating profit (before 
income tax) 17, 24 9. 35 21, 303 7.79 14, 082 5. 54 13, 009 4.95 





1951 


Percent| Percent 
of sales of sales 


Sales: 
New farm equipment $145, 426 
Used equipment 
Repair parts 
Service labor 
Other lines 


Total sales 


Operating margins: 
New farm equipment ; 
Used equipment 3. 1 3, 397 
Repair ts 27. 51 12, 876 
22. 65 4,112 
Other lines 14. 93 10, 237 


— ie 
EN TNs 4 
o 
© 





Total operating margin 16. 95 54, 659 
Other income 2. 75 10, 037 


SS] Bees 


Total margin 19. 70 64. 696 20.1 
Total expenses 15. 06 52,190 | 16.28 


Net operating profit (before income tax) - - 4. 64 12, 506 3.90 


@ 








1 Loss. 
National Retail Farm Equipment Association, Cost of Doing Business. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Small Business Administration, BSB, No, 61, September 
1954, p. 3. 
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TaBLE XXXI-G (continued).—Operating expenses as percent of net sales of typical 
jewelry stores in 1947-53 





1947 | 1948 1949 1950 | 1952! | 1053 


ceeds 


Operating expenses, total | 20.3 34.0 35.1 35.3 35.3 
Rent and real-estate costs (includes real-estate 
taxes, building insurance repairs; excludes light, 
heat and other maintenance expenditures) _ ._. 3.0 3. . 3.6 4.2 
Salaries of owners and officers (excludes repair and 
engraving salaries) 7.4 : ; . 8.1 
Other salaries and wages (excludes repair and en- 
graving wages) -.._- 8.6 y b 8.7 9.7 
Advertising (newspaper and publication space, 
display and other promotion expenditures) - - --- 2.8 . : 3.6 3.4 
Other operating expenses (includes those not ac- 
counted for above, such as — or 
plies, telephone, delivery, ete.) ......-- a 7.5 , ; 9.4 9.9 


1 Not survey made in 1951. 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers Association, 1953 Operating Results. 


TaBLe XXXI-G (continued).—Typical operating results of jewelry stores by store 
size, 1953 


Sales size class ! 


$500,000 to | $250,000 to | $100,000 to | $50,000 to 
$499,999 $249,999 $90,999 


Net sales, total_ 
Merchandise sales - 
— and engraving re- 
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=5 


ome 
— 
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LJ 
a 


See! 


Cost of ode «SRS 

Gross profit 

Operating expenses, total 
Rent and real-estate costs- 
Salaries of owners and offi- 
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Other salaries and wages-__ 

Advertising 

Other expenses- - _----..- 
Net operating profit ___---- 
Inventory turnover 
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Source: American National Retail Jewelers Association, 1953 Operating Results. 
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Tastw XXXI-H.—Electrical appliance and radio-TV dealers, operating ratios— 
National averages 


= Item 1953 1949 1948 | 1947 | 1946 


aed wr mon (merchandise plus | 100.0 5 . 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


is atone (merchandise only) 100.0 . . 100.0 | 100.0 
Cost of goods scld (mdse. 67.1 67.2 68.7 67.0 | 


plus service). 
.| Cost of goods sold (merchan- 70.2 . ; . 68.8 70.2 
dise only). 


3......| Gross margin (mdse, plus 32.9 
service). 
Line 1 Nl line 
— —" (merchandise 29.8 


one a minus line noe 
— os 30.6 


w). 
- dministrative 21.2 


(1) Owners and/ 3.4 
or Manag- 


ers salaries. 
(2) Office salar- 2.2 
(3) Salesmen’s 5.6 


vic 

(4) Servicemen’s 6.0 
wages and 
—— 

(5) Vehicle ex- 
pense. 

(6) Otheradmin- 
istrative ex- 
pense. 

B. Occupancy expense -- 
2 Advertising expense - 
. Bad debt losses 
2 All other expenses - - 
Net operating profit (line 3 
minus line 4). 


National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers Association, 1953 Cost of Doing Business Survey. 
1 Not shown, 


ae U. 8. Department of Commerce Small Business Administration, BSB, No. 65, September 1954 
p. 
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TaBLE XXXI-K.—National operating cost and income ratios for sporting goods 
slores 


{Percent of net sales] 


National average 


1953 | 1952 


| 


sees 


NONWNWONWKSOenwwnmnrt+ &OGGoS eooo 
- 


N=BS 


Cost of goods sold 
Gross profit 
General administrative and selling expense 


#835 


Salaries and wages 
Rent _. 
Advertising 


Travel 

Light and heat 

Telephone and telegraph 

Store and office supplies 

Dues and subscriptions 

Delivery expense 

General postage 

Insurance 

Taxes and licenses 

POORIINE. } one tensa teh mbsiiah patch sdesttnttnakteskes 
Professional and legal fees 

a setae eh ila ea ehatiaiae 
Miscellaneous expense - - 

Entertaining 

Interest paid 

Depreciation of equipment 


. Pepe 


. -rPnwe 
~ 


aa *-. 
mrs od oie oo Mace ee 6 MPP 
al ene! 22 woaunKCawe nese oanw!l @nwwo 


“ee eee 


— OO | NON OWN HK AOWarKaAaWwWs &NwA | WOO 


Net operating profit 
Other income 
Total net profit 


° 


Inventory turnover (times per year) 

Sales per square foot of total store area 

Percent change in dollar sales: 
SE CoB, i, cnnhanneddceuvatincesddntebbodasaddbaied 
1952 over 1951 . 
1951 over 1950 





~The NSGA Cost of Doing Business Survey for 1953, National Sporting Goods Association. 
See: U. S. Department of Commerce, Small Business Administration BSB No. 87, December 1954, p. 2. 


TaBLE XXXI-L.—Operating ratios in 1953 for 224 retail florists and for concerns 
grouped by percent of net profit earned 


Net profit on net sales 


All con- 


cerns | Unprofit-| 0.1to4 | 4to10 |10 percent 


able percent | percent and over 


Number of concerns- --- 62 
Typica) net sales per concern 


Net sales 


Cost of goods sold 
Gross margin 


Expenses: 
Owners’ compensation 
Employees’ wages 
Occupancy expense 
Advertising 
Bad debt losses 
Supplies___- 
Delivery expense 
All other expanse 


Pp. re 
wCOewrenDo oe 
PEN, NREXN 
SCwWOwWKoan 
one epee 
KAI WOAOne 
PNNOM gp 
Kuo CONN 


Total expense 


& 
a 
= 
@ 
‘<) 
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Net profit before income taxes 
Net profit on net worth 

Net worth turnover (per year) 
Inventory turnover (per year) 


po“ go 
Mowe 
pe Sp 
ANAM 
Pam 


PP Pp 
eo 


— 
os 
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Retail Florists, Operating Results in 1953, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Small Business Administration, Business Servite Bulletin 
BSB 107, March 1955, p. 2. 
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AprpenpIxX TABLE XXXII-A 


W. T. Grant Co, earnings and finances 
[Common only prior to 1955] 


Net 
income 


Depreciation 
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1 Statements for 1945-48 revised to give effect to Lifo method of inventory valuation. 
Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 16, No. 18 p. 8285. 


TaBLeE XXXII-B 
S. S. Kresge Co., earnings and finances (consolidated earnings) 


Deprecia- 
Years ending Sales Operating Total tion and Income Net Share 
Dec. 31— , income income amortiza- tax! income? | earnings? 
tion 


$5, 468, 416 |$11, 089, 600 |$12, 332, 762 | 
4,903,918 | 13,380,000 | 13,247, 425 

1 14, 148, 466 | 

14, 924, 429 

19, 703, 401 

18, 087, 317 

21, 773, 556 
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! Including excess profits taxes. 
2 After provision for possible postwar adjustments: 1943, $1,256,000; 1942, $1,341,000; 1941, $1,030,387. 
3 a 1948 and after, 5,517,872; 1947-44, 5,489,917; prior years, 5,489,922. 


‘ 195, 020 
15, 880, 000 

- 10, 530, 000 
3, 183, 000 


Also includes $300,400 deferred Canadian income tax in 1953, cr$300,400 in 1954. 
Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 16, No. 12, p. 8528. 
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TasBLe XXXII-C 


H. L. Green Co., earnings and finances (consolidated earnings) 


Deprecia- 
tion and Income Net per 
tax! income | common 
share ? 
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1 Includes Canadian income and excess profits taxes in 1946 and subsequent years and United States 
excess _ taxes: 
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Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 16, No. 12, p. 8575. 


TaBLeE XXXII-D 


S. H, Kress Co., earnings and finances 


6 eae Deprecia- : 
perating otal in- tion and ncome 
Gross sales income come amortiza- tax! 


$169, 416, 847 |$19, 599, 814 
172, 979, 646 | 20, 572, 626 
176, 241, 576 | 20, 715, 317 
172, 390, 827 | 20, 989, 479 
161, 657, 149 | 21, 977, 864 
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2 After preferred dividends prior to 1944; shares: 1954, 2,375,834; prior years, 2,351,674. 
Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 16, No. 12, p. 8801. 
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Taste XXXII-E 


Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


EARNINGS AND FINANCES (CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS) 
[Years ending approximately January 31. Years ending approximately July 31, 1946-42) 


i 
Total | Federal in- | Interest and | Net 
Net sales income tion ' discount income 




















$500, 556,136 | $47, 707,927 $5, 888, 583 | $20, 700, 000 $2, 027, 708 $19, 091, 636 
478, 849, 204 38, 5, 540, 614 17, 150, 000 2, 116, 769 13, 888, 404 
447, 861, 616 37, 012, 054 4, 706, 573 17, 100, 000 1, 571, 5302 13. 543, 979 

843, 31, 748, 430 4, 220, 602 12, 300, 000 1, 930, 605 18, 297, 133 

065, 38, 221, 317 3, 632, 304 15, 360, 000 1, 129, 955 18, 098, 968 

551, 29, 526, 078 3, 267, 539 9, 190, 000 1, 165, 584 15, 440, 496 
346, 526, 318 28, 724, 138 2, 382, 375 10, 130, 000 955, 696 14, 780, 181 
304, 720, 671 20, 834, 001 1, 567, 738 7, 625, 000 686, 911 10, 394, 202 
265, 412, 038 22, 057, 197 1, 228, 062 8, 829, 506 578, 129 11, 858, 768 
234, 132, 382 24, 219, 316 1, 283, 636 12, 683, 034 607, 059 9, 202, 726 
187, 426, 375 23, 090, 509 1, 324, 378 15, 713, 000 513, 749 4, 862, 718 
70, 862, 983 16, 973, 438 1, 532, 362 10, 361, 779 457, 218 3, 885, 871 
155, 331, 203 14, 759, 741 1, 683, 873 7, 866, 388 618, 3, 900, 480 
136, 585, 703 10, 358, 786 1, 608, 540 4, 027, 650 471, 655 3, 444, 930 
131, 427, 879 8, 810, 520 1, 589, 982 3, 004, 500 396, 3, 101, 805 
114, 657, 245 7, 047, 704 1, 565, 821 1, 348, 200 402, 792 3, 192, 099 

Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 16, No. 18, p. 8300. 
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Tastes XXXII—H 
Miller-Wohl Co., Inc., earnings and finances (consolidated earnings) 


[Common only, prior to 1947] 


Deprecia- Federal Share earnings 2 
Yeeneptne rata | Opemane| Bebee | Tees | gue | 
tax 
tion 


$542, 490 $387, 834 ° $ 

208, 118 
401, 874 
268, 108 
394, 547 
306, 406 
437,615 
579, 181 
598, 911 
960, 000 
1, 453, 000 
1, 151, 222 
1, 097, 639 
267, 436 
67, 780 


Preferred | Common 
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1 Includes excess-profits 


: 1946-45, not reported; 1944, $1,001,515; 1943, $1,039,096; 1942, $167,895. 
2 Table as follows: 


a 


35, 400 
35, 900 
36, 500 
37, 100 
37, 400 
39, 100 
40, 000 
30, 000 

000 


BEZZ22222 


SSSSsssSs 


st 
a 


* §-percent preferred, r to 1946. 
3 Not reported. * a 


Notg.—Adjusted common earnings for 1945 recapitulation and 2-for-1 split in May 1946: 1945, 0.93; 1944, 
$0.89; 1943, $0.85; 1942, $0.42; 1941, $0.30. 


Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 17, No. 7, p. 7229. 
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Taste XXXII-I 
General Shoe Corp., earnings and finances (consolidated earnings) 


Earnings per share | Number of 


i 


sai Preferred | Common 








$3.50 pre- 
ferred 


, | Net income 


Interest ex 
penditures ! 


Income taxes 


Total income 


Operating 
come 


Net sales 


(before dis- 
count) 


Years ending Oct. 31— 
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Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 17, No. 6, p. 7538, 


3 After miscellaneous deductions. 
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Taste XXII-J 
People’s Drug Stores, Inc., earnings and finances (consolidated earnings) 












' ia 
Years ending | wet sales | Operating Total in- | tionand | Federalin-| Netin- | Com 
ec. —_ 





a | | | 












a $3, 582, 943 | $3,672, 460 $483, 054 | $1,551,244 | $1,398, 118 $3. 26 
nds oentaitahdae intel 4,023,202 | 4,111, 586 475,838 | 1,935,119 | 1,436,935 3.35 
es 3, 607,371 | 3,736, 304 486,857 | 1,671,164 | 1,433, 157 3.34 
bidtessesamsusy 3, 634,905 | 3,741,708 445,649 | 1,677,492 1,478,073 3.45 
aside adertsigtine 3, 335,981 | 3, 442, 589 426,733 | 1,222,328 | 1,653, 659 3. 85 
SR icchicindaansci eaiaisie 3, 250,454 | 3,378, 511 459,871 | 1,079,904 | 1,605, 103 3.95 
onnnvtertbtainiateiie 38, 272,391 | 3,405,717 461,156 | 1,083,653 | 1,722,215 4.01 
Rcepoasiihaioees 3, 937,691 | 4, 152,088 365,745 | 1,411,153 | 2,214,908 5.16 
Lipimbaooeine 4,037,229 | 4,305, 343 209,937 | 1,509,789 | 2,322, 609 5.96 
ewe ainernctws 3, 962,963 | 4, 186, 148 312,900 | 2,504,685 | 1, 188, 981 3.05 
t paieteinierbnminiies 3, 582,519 | 3,758, 501 312,161 | 2,171,009 | 1,140,081 2.32 
peounensenantn 3, 229,468 | 3, 559, 767 323,031 | 1,950,860 | 1,140, 993 2.32 
DL puicaenninntioiene 3,019,793 | 3, 148, 905 7,338 | 1,589,543 | 1,059, 350 2.16 
Se 2, 264,362 | 2, 361, 567 , 258 772,044 | 1,109, 510 2. 26 
a 1, 781, 869 | 1,871, 438 337, 803 372,159 | 1,069, 108 2.18 





2 Shares: 1947 and after, 429,000; 1946-45, 390,000; prior years—490,948. 


Notg.—Adjusted earnings for 10 percent stock dividend in 1947: 1946, $5.41; 1945, $2.77; 1944, $2.11; 1943, 
$2.11; 1942, $1.96; 1941, $2.05. 


Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records, vol. 16, No. 14, p. 7547. 








ApPpENDIX XXXIII 


Minority Report SuBMITTED TO COMMISSIONER OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY CARL 
HoLDERMAN BY EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVES OF THE WAGE BOARD FOR 
MERCANTILE OccCUPATIONS 


We the undersigned employer members of the New Jersey State Wage Board 
for Retail Occupations dissent from and object to the recommendations approved 
and signed by the employee and public members of the wage board. We hereby 
submit our minority opinion setting forth our reasons for such action. 

The New Jersey minimum wage statute as amended, herein called the act, sets 
forth the basic law under which you have acted in the creation of the wage board 
affecting the retail industry. The preamble of the act sets forth, among other 
matters, “the protection of industry,’’ which in our case is the retail industry. 
The act further provides that a fair wage means a wage “fairly and reasonably 
commensurate with the value of service of the class of service rendered.” It 
further provides than an oppressive and unreasonable wage is one ‘“‘which is both 
less than the fair and reasonable value of the service rendered and less than sufficient 
to meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health.” 

1. The Lary ae-g ‘fair’ minimum wage of $1 for retailing in New Jersey is not 
based on evidence. 

2. No minimum wage for women and minors can be said to be “fair” which is 
higher than that earned by 34.7 percent of the women now employed in retailing 
in New Jersey. 

3. The proposed rate does not take into consideration the area or zone differ- 
entials which now exist and are recognized in the present mandatory wage order 
No. 8 for mercantile occupations. 

4. The impact of the proposed recommendations on retailing and the public 
would represent ‘too much too soon’”’ and would disrupt every Main Street in 
New Jersey, impair the distribution of consumer goods in New Jersey and cause 
considerable disemployment. 
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5. The decision reached by the wage board for mercantile occupations was 
reached without qe ewe and proper consideration given to the limited informa- 
tion furnished or without giving retailers an opportunity to be heard before the 
final recommendations were formulated in spite of the fact that a number had 
asked specifically for this right and in spite of the fact that this right was recom- 
mended in writing by the employer members of the board. 

6. The recommendations of the present wage board for mercantile occupations 
are arbitrary, capricious and were in fact predetermined. 

In substantiation and explanation of the above points the following from state- 
ments and exhibits presented to this wage board is submitted for your considera- 
tion. 


1. The proposed “‘fair”’ minimum wage of $1 for retailing in New Jersey is not based 
on evidence 

From evidence submitted by the wage-hour bureau of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry to the wage board entitled “Preliminary Report’ 
(chart 5b on p. B—7) shows some very significant facts concerning rates now a 
paid to women in retailing in New Salley. It is pointed out that although the 

resent minimum (mandatory order No. 8) sets a floor of 55 and 60 cents, depend- 
ing on the zone or county, only 2.1 percent of all women in retailing now receive 
less than 65 cents per hour. 6.3 percent receive less than 75 cents per hour. 
However, because of differences in retailing, such as the average sale and the sales 
r employee hour, 7.5 percent of the women in general merchandise stores and 
1.5 percent of the women in drug stores receive less than that amount; 25.2 per- 
cent of women are paid less than 90 cents and 34.7 percent less than $1. In 
eneral merchandise stores 41.8 percent receive less than $1 and 51.1 percent in 
g stores are under $1 perhour. (This chart with cumulative percentage figures 
added is attached to this report as exhibit A.) 

Table 50B on page F-2 is also shown as exhibit B because it gives the current 
rates being paid to male minors in retail occupations. Cumulative figures have 
been added and only the total employed shown. The breakdown by kind of 
work has been omitted. This indicates that 58.2 percent of all male minors now 
receive less than $1 an hour. 

It is emphasized that a “fair minimum wage”’ is not and cannot be a rate higher 
than that now being paid to 34.7 percent of the women employees and 58.2 percent 
of the male minors in retail stores in New Jersey. 

Scope and function of retailing.—Retail stores are located everywhere, in every 
~ town, and crossroads village in New Jersey. 

age-hour figures show 10,648 places of retail employment reporting to Divi- 
sion of Employment Security. Many do not report because of their small size; 
229,529 workers are employed in these firms for an average of 21.5 per retail firm. 

In September 1953 the United States Department of Labor estimated that 
98 percent of all retail firms had fewer than 20 empioyees. 

95 percent of all retail firms have 15 or less employees. In manufacturing 95 
percent have fewer than 200 employees. 

Only 0.04 percent of retail firms employ over 500 people. These larger employers 
account for 25.2 percent of all retail employees. The firms employing 15 or more 
(5 grent account for 59.5 percent of all retail employees. (Source: Survey 
of Current Business for May 1954.) 

These national figures are cited to show somewhat more clearly the extent. to 
which retailing is a field of small employers. 

It is the function of retailing to distribute everything that is produced on the 
farms and in the factories to consumers. The welfare and employment of the 
rest of the economy depends on retail distribution. 

Differences in kinds of retailing.— Within the field of retailing there are great 
differences. There are differences in kinds of stores, as for example the corner 
stationery store and the Cadillac automobile dealer. The skill requirements for 
employees are obviously different, So too is the possible sales volume per em- 
ployee working hour. too is the level of pay. 

tween these two examples are the many different kinds of stores with which 
everyone is familiar—department stores, general merchandise stores, apparel 
stores, clothing of all kinds, shoe, variety, drug, food stores from giant super- 
markets to neighborhood groceries and delicatessens, hardware, farm equipment 
stores, and so on. 

Some of these stores are large; most are small. Some are in big, busy cities 
with a heavy density of customer traffic. Some are in areas where the flow of 
customers is Spasinele and light. 
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The hours stores must remain open, 6 days a week, is dependent upon the needs 
and demands of the customers in the particular neighborhood. 

The average individual sale in some stores is less than 50 cents. In department 
stores it is between $4 and $5. 

Large supermarkets have a relatively high wage scale, compared with stores 
whose customers buy a few cents worth of merchandise at a time. 

Large department stores have a wide range of departments, some requiring 
great skill, knowledge and sales ability, such as furniture and high fashion expen- 
sive dresses. Some departments require little or no training, such as handker- 
chiefs. In department stores there are some very elementary, beginning jobs. 
In this great range the wage rates differ and are related to the experience and 
training needed for efficient job performance. 

The wage rates in large cities are traditionally higher than those in small 
communities. 

It must be realized that a minimum fair wage is the wage floor for the least 
skilled and least experienced worker in those stores where the average sale and 
possible sales per employee hour are lowest. Other rates go up from that minimum 
or starting point. 

It must also be recognized that within stores, because of differences in skill, 
length of service and sales volume, less than 15 percent of the employees are 
paid the starting rate for that particular store. Other employees are paid pro- 
gressively higher than beginning rates. 

Reasons for relative lower wage scales in retailing.—Retailing universally is one 
of those industries or lines of work which is characterized by a lower wage scale 
than many other fields of employment. 

In his book, Labor and Industrial Relations Problems, Professor Lester cited 
several characteristics of high pay industries: (1) Large capital investment per 
worker; (2) labor costs are a low percent of total production costs; (3) high and 
increasing productivity per worker; (4) skill requirements relatively high, 

These four factors are worthy of a brief review as they relate to retailing in 
New Jersey. 

Capital investment per worker—In 1948 investment per industrial employee 
average $8,600, for retail employee $5,114. Investment per worker in industry 
has gone up since that time. More efficient tools have been provided. Retailing 
continues to be a nonmechanized field. 

Labor costs are a very high percent of gross margin in retailing.—Gross margin is 
that which is left after the merchandise is paid for. 

A recent Dun & Bradstreet survey of retailing shows: 
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High-wage industries are those in which wage costs are a low proportion of value 
added. In retailing wage costs take a very high proportion of value added. In- 
creased wage costs in retailing cannot be absorbed by automation as they can in 
most industries. 

Productivity per employee-— Most estimates show that*productivity per man-hour 
has been increasing in manufacturing by 2 percent per year. This is said to have 
reached 3 percent last year. In retailing the rate of increase is less than one-half 
of this amount. 

Skill requirements in retailing.—The jobs, directly affected by a retail minimum 
wage order, are entry jobs into employment. They require no training or experi- 
ence. These beginning jobs in retailing are virtually the only employment avail- 
me cas many who because of age or lack of experience do not qualify for other 
in ries. 

Minimum wage rates as fixed by law or wage orders in other States —A survey of 
all minimum wage laws or orders applying to employees in retailing has been made 
and is offered as exhibit C. A separate page showing the effective dates of these 
is included as exhibit D. 

It is noted that only one State, Nevada, has a minimum rate over 75 cents 
per hour and Nevada with its liberal gambling laws is hardly comparable with the 
Garden State. 

Two States revised their laws or orders in 1954 and six in 1955. 
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In the States bordering New Jersey, only New York has a order covering 
retail employees. It provides 75 cents an hour in New York City, 70 cents per 
hour in zone 2, and 65 cents per hour in zone 3. , 

BLS Consumers Price Index and wage order for mercantile occupations in New 
Jersey (No. 8).—The retail wage order now in effect in mercantile occupations 
was signed by the Commissioner of Labor on December 7, 1948, and became effec- 
tive on June 6, 1949. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor publishes a Consumer Price Index. This index, from 1947 
through November 1955, is included as exhibit E. This index shows the Nation’s 
trend of consumer prices. Applying this to the present retail wage order (No. 8) 
in New Jersey the 60-cent minimum rate for zone A counties could be adjusted to 
68 or 69 cents an hour, depending on whether the date of signing (1948) or the 
effective date (1949) is taken as a base. 

The 55 cents per hour rate now provided for zone B counties would become 
61% or 62 cents per hour. 


2. No minimum wage for women and minors can be said to be “‘fair’’ which is higher 
than that earned by 34.7 percent of the women now employed in retailing in 
New Jersey 

Based on the evidence in the preceding section a minimum wage of $1 an hour 
for mercantile occupations must be viewed as excessive and therefore not a fair 
minimum. 

A fair minimum wage is the minimum, not the average, wage paid by fair and 
reasonable employers. Any proposed minimum which exceeds the rate eur- 
rently being paid to 34.7 percent of all women in retailing is excessive, unreason- 
able, arbitrary, and too high to be a fair minimum. 

Can it be said that recognized unions affiliated with the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association, AFL, have rates of pay in their contracts which are less than 
fair? A copy of the contracts between a leading department store and the 
RCIA-AFL dating back to January 31, 1949, was submitted to the wage board 
as evidence. These contracts show that an agreement was signed on April 12, 
1955, extending to January 31, 1957, providing for a minimum or starting rate of 
$27.50 a week or 68% cents per hour. This store pays more than the prevailing 
rate and more than the minimum rate that smaller stores in the same community 
(particularly those selling different and lower priced merchandise) pay their 
employees. Certainly in this case the union does not collect dues from its mem- 
bers for negotiating an oppressive or an unfair wage. 

A very large and highly respected department store in a very large city in 
New Jersey has been fully organized by the RCIA—AFL for some 15 years. Mini- 
mum contract rates presently being paid are 75 cents per hour. Less than 10 
percent of the employees receive this wage, but it is considered a fair and reason- 
able minimum by an eminently fair store and an international union which has 
its representative on the present wage board. 

In a very large New Jersey city, containing three of the largest department 
stores in the State, starting rates are: Store A, 75 to 85 cents per hour; store B, 
85 cents per hour; store C, 80 to 85 cents per hour. 

It must be emphasized that these are not marginal employers and they do not 
employ marginal employees. These stores are no ‘oppressive and unreasonable’’ 
or “unconscionable’’ employers. Can small, marginal retail employers in less 
busy locations in small town fairly be required to pay a starting rate considerably 

igher than that now prevailing in better stores in the busiest part of the State? 
t is a fact that employees in large supermarkets are paid a higher rate than 
that which prevails for general merchandise or drug stores. The sales production 
per employee hour, in spite of a low markup or margin on the merchandise sold, 
permits this. 

All the evidence indicates that a jump in the minimum wage for mercantile 
occupations to $1 an hour would be excessive and therefore not a fair or just mini- 
mum wage. 


38. The proposed rate does not take into consideration the area or zone differentials 
which now exist and are recognized in the present Mandatory Wage Order 
No. 8 for Mercantile Occupations 

The present wage order (No. 8) provides different minimum rates for those 
counties listed as A counties than those for B counties. 

There are now differences in the starting rates and in the wage scales paid in 
different sections of the State. Table 9a on page B-36 of the preliminary report 
submitted by the Wage-Hour Division to the wage board substantiates t 
area differentials. In so-called area No. 1, 29.3 percent of the women employees 
in retailing receive less than $1 an hour. In that designated as area No. 2, 62.1 
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recent receive less than $1 an hour. In area No. 3, 51.7 percent, and in area 

o. 4, 40.3 percent are now paid less than $1 an hour. 

The Secretary of the wage board testified during meetings of the wage board 
that to his knowledge the cost of living did not vary by even 1 percent between 
sections of New Jersey. This statement was not supported by any evidence 
which he presented. is statement was challenged by the employer representa- 
tives who asked for facts and figures to bear this out. They cited the known 
differences in union contracts negotiated for single stores within the State on an 
area basis. They further cited the well-known and obvious difference in the cost 
of working between large metropolitan areas and small towns. From the retailer’s 

int of view it is completely obvious that the store in a town like Sussex or Cape 

ay cannot possibly do the volume of business in each hour that the store is open 
that a similar sized store in Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, or other large cities 
could do. Equally obvious, we think, is the fact that it does not cost the woman 
or minor as much to work in typical small communities as in large cities. 

_Area differences exist. They are recognized in practice and should be recog- 
nized in any wage order promulgated for mercantile occupations in New Jersey. 


4. The impact of the proposed recommendations on retailing and the public would 
represent ‘‘too much too soon” and would disrupt every Main Street in New 
Jersey, impair the distribution of consumer goods in New Jersey, and cause 
considerable disemployment 

It is proper that the cost and other economic consequences of a major change 
in the existing pattern of retail wage payments should be considered. Even if 
it were desirable to reach a goal like $1 an hour, the consequences of movi 
directly and immediately to that goal must be measured—co uences aniad 
by retailers, by employees who would lose their jobs, and by the public who 
would have to pay that part of the additional cost which could not be made up 
by disemployment. Attached to this report, as exhibits F and G, are two charts 
showing the estimated cost of adjusting present retail rates to $1 an hour. Chart 
F, based on statistics supplied by the Wage-Hour Division, shows the cost of 
these adjustments for women; chart G shows the cost of the adjustments as they 
would affect men now paid less than $1 an hour. In this connection it should be 
noted that it was impossible to tell which of the men listed were minors, but 
because of the New Jersey equal pay law it is proper to assume that if the mini- 
mum wage for women and minors were to be established at $1 an hour, adult 
males over 21 would be equally affected. 

The annual cost for adjusting rates now below $1 an hour would be $7,405,580 
for women, $6,103,188 for men, or a total of $13,508,768. This figure is, however, 
only part of the story. Experience has shown that immediate adjustment of 
at least this same amount would have to be made in wages which are now at or 
just above $1 an hour. Thus, the immediate cost becomes $27 million a year. 

A longer range cost, but a very real one, would be added by the further adjust- 
ment of rates for all retail employees which would have to be made gradually 
throughout the ensuing year, for it must be remembered that the pattern of wage 
differentials based on experience, length of service, productivity, and so forth, as 
well as areas, will have to be maintained. Legislation or mandatory mon orders 
can temporarily disrupt but cannot destroy established wage relationships and 
traditional differentials. The fact that less than 15 percent of all retail employees 
work at the minimum rate paid by their employers must be recognized. The 
immediate cost of $27 million would in fact cause a longer range cost of over $50 
million. 

This cost obviously cannot be absorbed by the retailers in New Jersey. It must 
result in extensive disemployment of the least productive workers and a sub- 
stantial amount, probably between 75 and 80 percent, of the increased wage costs 
passed on to the public in the form of higher prices. It is unfortunate that a great 
deal of the disemployment of the least productive workers would be among older 
women who now find in retailing one of the few fields of employment available to 
them. 

The threat to the stability of the retail industry by raising the minimum wage 
rates of women and minors 66% to 80 percent was not pen due consideration by 

the majority members of the Wage Board. The possibility or probability of the 

roposed minimum wage causing serious layoffs among such workers and loss of 

usiness due to necessary increases in price levels was rejected by the board. 

The w board rejected the consideration of the so-called equal pay law 
enacted in New Jersey, whereby no employer shall discriminate in any wor. in the 
rate or method of payment of wages to any employees because of his or her sex. 


It is true that any provisions in any minimum wage order affecting women and. 


minors necessarily will affect male employees as well. 
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5. The decision reached the wage board for mercantile occupations was reached 
without adequate and proper consideration given to the limited information 
furnished or without giving retailers an opportunity to be heard before the final 
recommendations were formulated, in spite of the fact that a number had asked 
specifically for this right and in spite o on that this right was recommended 
in writing by the employer members of the rd 

It is true that on the tripartite wage board employers were represented by 
three members. However, it was obvious to these three members that in spite 
of evidence, or facts, or statistics, the other members of the wage board were not 
impressed and failed to realize or understand the nature of retailing, the differ- 
ences between various kinds of stores, the differences between stores in different 
areas, etc., etc. The employer members requested in a written report that they 
be permitted to invite affected retailers to present testimony to the wage board 
before a final recommendation was made. Specifically, it was proposed that the 
personnel vice president of a very large department store be permitted to explain 
the rate structure within retailing; the differences between jobs of varying degrees 
of difficulty; the interrelationship of the rate ranges for various jobs. It was felt 
that this testimony would be very valuable in pointing out the far-reaching effect 
on all retail employees of a major shift in the minimum wage rate. Unfortunately, 
the wage board did not permit this testimony. 

Prior to the fourth meeting of the wage board, which was held on January 19, 

a number of communications, telegrams, and letters addressed to the chairman 

had been received from various parts of New Jersey. an these communica- 

tions asked that the writer be given the opportunity to explain to the wage board 
the impact and consequences of a minimum wage order of $1 an hour. Many of 
these communications came from small-town retailers. One @f the employer 
representatives, prior to the final decision by the wage board on its proposed rates, 
moved that affected parties be given an opportunity to testify in person before 
the wage board reached any final decision. This motion was seconded by another 
employer member of the wage board. The chairman stated that he was very 
distressed by the motion; that he certainly did not want the record to show for 
public relations reasons that a majority of the wage board had voted against such 

a proposal. He argued this point at some length and the seconder of the motion, 

out of deference to the chairman, withdrew his second, so that this very proper 

suggestion would not appear on the public record of the wage board deliberation. 

We believe that the affected parties should have been given an opportunity by 

the wage board to have their say before a wage order was recommended to the 

commissioner of labor and industry. 


6. The recommendations of the present wage board for mercantile occupations are 
arbitrary, capricious, and were in fact predetermined 


The secretary of the board, testifying at times in his capacity as an expert and 
at other times as secretary, advisor of, and guide to the board and representative 
of the labor commissioner, announced at the first meeting and at all subsequent 
meetings, and finally recommended in writing at the fourth meeting that nothing 
less than $1 an hour could be, in his opinion, justified. The interest of the union 
members of the wage board who were appointed to represent the employees, even 
though a relatively small percentage of retail employees in New Jersey are union- 
ized, was obvious. It is best described in the following quotation from an article 
in the New York Times: 

“Union locals in the garment industry were instructed today to seek a general 
wage increase for 150,000 workers when the Federal minimum wage goes to $1 
an hour March 1. 

“The mandate was issued by the general executive board of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL, at its semiannual meeting here. David 
Dubinsky, the union’s president, said the wage drive was intended to counteract 
the ‘squeeze’ that would be put on the industry’s pay structure by the addition of 
25 cents an hour to the Government-enforced wage floor. 

“He explained it this way: When a worker now earning less than $1 an hour 
moves up to $1, the spread between his earnings and those of workers making 
more than $1 will be narrowed. The union proposed to maintain the present 
balance between jobs by insisting that employers give workers in the over $1 
bracket increases proportionate to those the under $1 group will get automatically.” 

The recommendations of the wage board were handled like union negotiations, 
with the employers in a minority forced to abide by the majority vote. It was 
pointed out early in the wage board meetings that the wage board was not a 
negotiating committee, yet when motions on various parts of the proposed wage 
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order were taken, the employers were in effect subject to negotiating tactics and 
were left no alternative except to uiesce in the best possible package deal. 
This is not the way a wage board should arrive at its final reeommendation. This 
single alternative—namely, the package deal proposal of the wage board—is far 
from satisfactory and is utterly unfair to retailers of New Jersey, to those em- 
ployees who will lose their jobs if the pro is adopted, and to the public who 
will, have to pay the major share of the ultimate cost. 

For all of the foregoing reasons, we believe that the proposed recommendation 
of the wage board is unfair and unreasonable. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Pamie W. ScHInpDeEL. 


JANUARY 24, 1956, Rees T. Dow. 
Aprenpix XXXIV 


PorTLAND Retai, TrapE Bureau, PorTLANpD 4, OrEG. 


Brief of Portland Retail Trade Bureau, re Recommendations of Conference Board 
for Revision of Wage and Hour Commission, Mercantile Order No. 9 





















INTRODUCTION 





The Portland Retail Trade Bureau, a voluntary, nonprofit association of some 
400 individuals and firms engaged in the retail mercantile business in the city of 
Portland, hereby registers its objections to and protests against the recommenda- 
tions made by the conference board at its meeting on November 5, 1951, for cer- 
tain revisions in Mercantile Order No. 9. A conservative estimate of the number 
of employees of enere of the bureau subject to this order is 15,000 persons. 

The bureau f that the same objections which it submitted to the revisions 
considered at the conference committee meeting on February 9, 1948, are of even 
greater force today and those objections are therefore here revoiced and made to 
the presently proposed revisions. Presumably these objections, which were quite 
voluminous, are available from the commission’s files, but if not copies will be 
furnished on request. 

Four years ago our Government was striving Seapeeeenr to stem the spiral of 
inflation. Since then we have had Korea and the Nation has embarked on a vast 
worldwide armament program. We have the Office of Price Stabilization, Salary 
Stabilization Board, and other agencies, all straining every effort to combat price 
rises and to prevent a runaway inflation. In addition we have the wartime allo- 
cation of basic Se es steel, etc.—and sapedly extending limitations 
upon the production of many lines of consumer goods. Shortages in some lines 
are already appearing although armament production is barely getting under- 
way. The real impact of the restrictions on the manufacture of certain lines of 
consumer goods is expected to begin seriously in the second half of 1952 and from 
then on. Government a predict this will continue and intensify until 1955, 
unless of course the world crisis should in one manner or another be solved, but 
no one has yet come forward with a solution and none is in prospect. 

Retail sales are down nationally from 15 percent to 20 percent, in Oregon, 7 per- 
cent. Our State is of course much better off than the heavy industry States of 
the East and Middle West, but the business trend is definitely downward and 
retailers are compelled to hold down costs of operation to stay in business. Busi- 
ness failures or retirements from unprofitable business mean loss of jobs. 

These are cold, conceded and indisputable facts. We submit that any revision 
of Order No. 9 which adds to the burdens of retailing must be avoided as much 
for the welfare of the employees as the merchants, even more for the welfare of 
the employees, as they will be the first to suffer from economies foreed upon 
retailers by conditions beyond their control. Seeking to add burdens to retail 
operations at this time impresses us as extremely shortsighted policy on the 
part of the employee representatives, which cannot but react eateredly to the 
interests of the employees and thus to the public interest. 





































OBJECTION TO ANY INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGES 


In the Portland area only few employees are affected by the present minimum 
wage schedules. However, the Bureau speaks for upstate employers, also for 
those who have only one, two or a few employees. any of these perforce are 
governed by these schedules and the pro increases of over 15 percent would 
so increase their labor costs as to drive them out of business as the Federal price 
regulations will not permit them to raise prices correspondingly. Wages are by 
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far the major item of a retailer's cost of business and such an increase as 
proposed here would create an intolerable eae increases are forced 
upon those retailers rating on the minimum rates, the will be offset 


by getting along with less help, resulting in unemployment, more family-operated 
stores. 

The commission is concerned only with minimum wages, but they are the base 
on which the entire wage structure rests. An increase in the base will inevitably 
exert pressure on the actual wage rates and thus add its weight to the inflation 
spiral. Certainly so t an increase, over 15 percent, is utterly indefensible. 

or the reasons al y stated we oppose all increases. If however the Board is 
adamant on an increase, we strongly urge that it be limited to not over 7% percent 
in all classifications. 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 


No. 1, This recommendation proposes to increase the minimum wage from 
65 to 75 cents an hour and proposes that this wage y to inexperienced as 
well as experienced women. In retailing, as every other line of endeavor, it costs 
the employer heavily to train an inexperienced person, and if the wage differential 
betwee Seen and inexperienced help is arbitrarily eliminated, for no 
reason on logie or common fairness, it will surely result, first, in an empioyer 
hiring only experienced persons wherever possible; secondly, in hiring men who, 
by and large, do not present many of the problems of female help. Women 
who because of economie or family difficulties must seek employment for the 
first time and have had no Neca in retailing will find it almost impossible 
to get work in a retail store. o retailer will hire an inexperienced person whom 
he must train at heavy expense to himself, if he can find an ienced person 
at the same wage cost. 

No. 2. This recommendation eliminates women from the learner classification 
and, of eo , exactly the same objections apply to this as to No. 1. 

No. 3. This recommendation is purely a minimum wage increase, which sub- 
ject has already been covered. 

No. 9. This recommendation is also a wage increase previously covered. 

No. 11. In this recommendation objection is made to the words “‘if it is agree- 
able to the employer and employee, but if the forenoon rest period of 10 minutes 
is not given, a 20-minute rest period in the afternoon must be given.” The 
intent and purpose of a rest period is to give the employee opportunity for relaxa- 
tion and to attend to personal needs. ‘The lunch period provides this where the 
morning work period is less than 2 hours and 45 minutes, A single 20-minute 
rest period is much longer than necessary to accomplish the purpose of the rest 
period and casts an unwarranted problem upon the employer in rearranging his 
established work schedules as well as additional labor costs. 

No. 12. This recommendation is utterly uncalled for and unworkable in 
practical application. Every employer will welcome back, wherever possible, an 
employee who is capable and who has been incapacitated by actual illness or 
maternity. However, to compel an employer to take back an eer absent 
because of illness opens the door wide to employees not actually ill, but who 
claim illness as an excuse for not coming to work. The employer cannot, and 
should not be expected to check upon the truth of an employee's claim to be ill, 
whether the employee is malingering or just does not feel like working on any 
particular day, or for how ese, Frog is incapacitated. Compelling an employer to 
take back an employee absent by reason of maternity is subject to the same objec- 
tions and will certainly motivate employers to give preference to unmarried women 
over married women. 

In cag oe this recommendation would with absolute certainty result in in- 
tolerable deterioration of morale among female employees, endless and numberless 
disputes as to whether the illness claimed was legitimate or resorted to as a con- 
venient excuse for failing to come to work, disputes with new employees who 
would have to be obtained in place of those absent and then discharged, etc. 
It is no exaggeration to say that adoption of this recommendation can only bring 
on deplorable consequences, as much to the great body of employees as to the 
employers, and would benefit no one. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For the reasons above stated, we respectfully submit that the recommendations 
for revisions be rejected, in the best interests of the employees as well as the 
employers. 
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Appenpix TaBLE XXXV-—A 
F. W. Woolworth Co.—Number of stores according to States and counties 
California—Continued 


District of Columbia: 
District of Columbia 


Florida: 


Sna Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
San M 
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F. W. Woolworth Co.— Number of stores according to States and counties—Continued 
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DENGRGER. .. . .cncccee dts 2 CRRMEG  ncnccceccotieuesis 1 
Eee, TD... ncacacacncnatitictia 3 Fee cowed, 2 
a ..nneconceekobwauls 1 PE crercsssceectiltths 2 
RSRRORG.. .ccncescontliauns 1 MRwccccwncscenddlas l 
Sesiding...........ssdaassed 1 LATONIBn ce ccc oebtlsiivs 1 
PEER. acnncacecesendbisse 6 OE a 1 
a 1 PRI oc concord lanes 4 
Pt. ccsnanancnnndtithie 1 DE wecrcccsooscsteiis 1 
Dincndn cemiied mudi 1 Montgomery................ 1 
St ininconvecessenenkeien 1 Si sanscescoeccaccosstiint 1 
EERE. 1 BORE occccccsoocnntbs 1 
en 8 8 ee 1 ae Pmenry 4 1 
IN = > 5s = ee ee 1 Bh, GRO. ~ eo occd boo divaass 1 
awnendte PE cotconwn TUwELveiusEc 1 
E> = "A cst deinen 24 WANG occ ccocediWieituLs 2 
Idaho Weeiesneccccesesncbiits 158 
nN = se 6 ee 1 —— 

IR = oo one a 1| Indiana: 

ee... . - ocean dubia ce i oii ee ecu 1 
44 nano keener 1 Pe encccsccaccconniihis 1 
I ow oo eee 2 Pi cacasssncancactuae su 1 
ST one mn aman hinineeeine 1 MN Cecccnccceccentluis, 1 
PR FT UDaibas ccacccusenece 1 PON ccccncncsd uu 1 
mnie Deas... coccccartitiiuesd. l 
ianinenesnaemenaea 8 RTD... cawegmeiememee 1 
== Masthoelomacen....... 41. 1 
Miinois: DS cee i 
DOOR cca ccanecdshdewdead 1 a eee 1 
MOMuweascscccessssebuuds 1 ee i a. tliat. 1 
Colnecconcccsesesasaadabus 1 TEE. cereale 1 
Cham e 02 cccccss dived 1 NE ce cececontlieesl 1 
rr ey ees 2 Moment... ces.cseasentl thi 1 
Ces évescancconnttaurbaie 1 ETE 1 
Cas 2acnnescnnesdtowite 91 I on cemsrhanominitied 6 
DOE rcceescnecnedta leds 1 a) 2 
DO a nscccevo dt tues, 1 ENO... nnn ccennsttaeli. 1 
OE Ec osc ccvngeeiuitntiek 4 Deg OR cn svconsonattvlbs 2 
Pinadapgeesrasnegepagne 1 ~~ “NS 3 
ietiienccasessncttbitins 1 CN ok nnsncncnntsals 1 
Mane. - ..---------cenccenee - Montgomery............._.- 1 
EMMONS... nconenentiuuale 1 IN, os sas seen taadube 1 
Dn tncemm ome wihthnithdsialen subst lala 1 i en eit 1 
DOD, bb dnb oncacenshiiiibulih 3 Di Jetewh.........08szilalt 2 
BONE nmnecnca<ctithiuhiinnihs 2 SN. ccccenen nt UEUUSLC 1 
wath e wage en cere reasennee 1 TUMOUR .ncccaccccastiiii 1 
Dinacananenscchuihiale 1 Mi ttinancnannanmnnbulgidd 1 
McDonough. .--~.-.....-.--- 1 i VL 1 
OTT... « ali tsisien ddlés ne 1 —— 
DEON iis 0 nn dittthede dbieisias 1 Total. .caccccscccddtulaute 40 
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F. W. Woolworth Co— Number of stores according to States and counties—Continued 


Iowa: 


East Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 


Rapides 
Tangipahoa 
Terrebone 


Montgomery 
Prince Georges 
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F. W. Woolworth Co.—Number of stores according to States and counties—Continued 
Minnesota—Continued 


Cape Girardeau 
City of St. Louis 
Cla 


Houghton 
Marquette 
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FP. W. Woolworth Co.—Number of stores according to States and counties—Continued 


New Jersey—Continued 
1 Midd 


Cumberland 
Gloucester 


1 
1} New York: 
1 


Manhattan 


Cattaraugus 


Cayuga 
Chautauqua 
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F. W. Woolworth Co— Number of stores according to States and counties—Continued 
New York—Continued Ohio—Continued 
Rockl 


Montgomery................ 
I ela nreerenmrteeninae 


NOE. once no dbi bis. 
CE ncnwnccestiiwin 


Mecklenburg 
Buneombe 


Forsythe 
Alamance 


Kannapolis 
Beauford 


2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
l 
1 
1 
l 
] 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
2 
l 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
l 


ee 
w 
oe 
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F. W. Woolworth Co.—Number of steres according to States and counties—Continued 


Oregon: Rhode Island: 
Baker K 
Newport 
Providence 


Brookings 
Brown 


Hughes 
Minnehaha 
Pennington 


Sullivan 
Rutherford 


Lycoming 
ifflin 


Montgomery 
Montour 


Montgomery 
Shelby 
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FP. W. Woolworth Co.— Number of stores according to States and counties—Continued 


Texas—Continued 


w 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
Pm END tet et et et et et et et eet BD et et et et et et et et Bt tt et et DD BD OD 


3 
° 
g 
| 

7 
2 


Vermont: 
IR ree ee 
RG tai ke ek Beck ees 


er | 
5 
t 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
i 
' 
' 
! 
' 
! 
! 
i 


WeeOOR. . not ee 
| REY ay 


— Nee 


fae 
° 
oo 
= 
— 
i 
' 
i 
' 
t 
' 
i 
' 
i 
i 
i 
' 
' 
‘ 
i 
i 
' 
' 
' 
© 


Virginia: 
ee ao on oe 
Spotsylvania___...._...-.--- 
itt cchtateseheaa= = 
alten aatnlys te Std 
Wat sinin tints ddaie oom coe 2 


— es CD 


Virginia—Continued 
iam wommatiioes 


Elizabeth City..........._.. 
Prince George___.....--.. 


Henrico 


eee ne ba : 
eS. oC en Sb 


Wea 


James City............. #05 


Henry - - 


Chelan_-_ 


et 


Wemebeewt sorts sshe0~%---- i 


Yakima_ 


West Virginia: 


Harrison 
Marion- 


Mercer_- 


I 3 2h ish, 2 2 ng 


Cabell _ . 


l 
5 
l 
2 
2 
l 
3 
l 
l 
I 
l 
1 
1 


= 
—_ 
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F. W. Woolworth Co.—Number of Stores according to states and counties—Continued 






Wisconsin—Continued Wisconsin—Continued 
6 TON. cdc aca cwtbbionic 1 WIPRO RED « oo 0c eec<s conan 2 
ARN. bo snesccecc shinee’ 1 Wee. on cesnsesesssgeenunl 2 
SANGER s 6 dnicvinans suumueban & 1 — 
Mereeeee.. = .-.. .<cedeusss 1 SUG cio>cccspneescein 57 
Martetthe. ..... sci deadaesis 1 —= 
MAMGGW0S.. ....- = seaviemsseks 1| Wyoming: 

BE WOUNOG = oo oceccns ceades 21 BERT .Wwocesoseceeneumnal 1 
OO as conv ncns cllaneseidd 1 DM Sh eoecces cy aes 1 
Outagamie... . 2s nncsasidens 2 LAPEED.. + ose2eeuCnremmel 1 
POR... soctscscnadaunnd 1 NO necs se cceecceeunene 1 
7 See ee 1 rr 1 
MOU a oseccasssssthabasuin 2 Sweetwater. .......-........ 1 
; DS cis seassssssess eanek 1 —— 
| ae ee 1 RO, ocsonseseesesstiugnl 6 
| Ghnehevegen....<..-.-<.keedh - 1 = 

Fs DOR.) cic cecunee se 1| Territory of Hawaii: 
Wauleena. ... <6 56-5. candace 1 EOROTE ow wc cscs soseeswemh 1 









AppENDIX TABLE XXXV-B 
Variety store chain, J. J. Newberry Co. 






Number of stores as of April 1955... ...........-...-...-..--.. 
EE II cs caperenra.cceoms SAPO diletes 4: cc Snticte w w to'pignpwlaite ttvins Sseaindaniess 







Pe I ee UN, og LL. 5 Sint curren cennseueadactin 0, 

Sees SE WO 3 oe PU. oc bi Ln cece eetacecscas $179, 756, 015 
a ae GA aserrastenne ett tAsce ciphpiety ma gintipien corer salnaiabes $12, 611, 145 
tet asrednduhcnnnesa Ty cncngehpiple a annie ernentiearaiiiinklivaioane $4, 883, 986 





For fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1954. 






DISTRIBUTION OF STORES BY STATES AS OF DEC. 31, 1954 






rn ee 2 eee ee ee mh Montalia..<.-~...cic...-sagulie 








DE aancacctads senate dos 4| New Hampshire.. .............-- 14 
toe ee eee ape eh 21 NO@w carey... sicu..sssccloc 17 
Or 8 = ees S. ToS Pew = nh ek ceesctcccds 2 
POPs. onacceccicnn cloeules BI OW Se 5. i 5 5bee SSeS 55 
Sees bt Si North Dakota. . <..2...6...00ou, 2 
TUE ne a uct caes URI iE tk Ee ee ee 28 
Pd... nkacnanaonuweeree 31 Oklahoma. <2 .: .4.--clll otal abe 3 






an ont us oh un an eames oe ps CON 8 oo te tanks eRe 7 







Pinas scan adnoauesan sleeedte 12] Pennsylvania. ......:.....-<aded 46 

Si 2%5scandhbonnound toe 1G Bemoee Bees. = ssa 2 ce wicc cc auad 4 

Ste nin anh awbebhw eek mean 41 South Carolina............uweJ.. 2 
TB Ue a ae 















Maspachusetts. .............0Ku _  ——E—e————— 

eee oe 13] Washington... ...........siuund 9 
PRIN nh nn amas e kan cdeie li West Virginia....._........saeel 3 
DEINE «oc awake ne cneusOlGTy Ady OONMN. . 6... nn LUE 5 
TRIG c nc cnccccceccnstCURUA 131 Wyoming... .........ccvasidaal 2 







Appenpix Taste XXXV-C 
Department store chain, J. C. Penney Co. 








en ee en no thine nennnnen 1 1, 666 
lll teal gt Alege. E'S. Ca, FEE Seo tele aty chy 48 
RIN ie IN ooo oe ected peers o«kddudiannap manne 60, 000 
I GIN oan oe AEE LL owas om aaron $1, 107, 157, 000 
GG GEN. « oo oon ohana eetliobes tke vedinncanase $94, 382, 000 
oe te oa nckdiehe keiemee cue taken aee $43, 617, 000 






1 As of Nov. 15, 1955. 
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DISTRIBUTION Gg STORES BY STATES AS OF DBC. 31, 1954 
[For tecal year ended Dec. 31, 1954] 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pemsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Appenpix TaBLe XXXV-1 


Food chain, Safeway Stores 


Number of stores as of Oct. 8, 1955 
Number of States (and District of Columbia) 24 


Number of employees 49, 000 
IE ins ais vidi dass Sosa ecstatetterktins « Ulsan wets too'en dar ecetiibeasd $1, 813, 516, 000 
Gross_income $51, 332, 000 
Net income $13, 984, 000 
For fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1954. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES AS OF DEC, 31, 1954 


Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 


Virginia 

Washington 
Wyoming 

District of Columbia 


AppeNnpDIX TABLE XXXV-E 


Apparel store chain, Lerner Stores Corp. 


Number of stores 224 
Number of States and District of Columbia 40 
Number of employees 10, 000 
Annual sales volume $151, 177, 368 
Gross income $7, 131, 635 
Net income $2, 306, 128 
For fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1955. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STORES BY STATES AS OF JAN. 31, 1055 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Michigan West Virginia 
Minnesota Wisconsin 


AppEenpix TaBLe XXXV-F 


Chain drug stores, Walgreen Co. 
Number of stores 
Number of States 
Number of employees 
Annual sales volume 
Gross income 
Net income 
For fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1955. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STORES BY STATES, AS OF SEPT. 30, 1955 


Mississippi 


Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
i Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 








a 


